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GALLI-CURCI IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 
CREATES FURORE 


Campanini’s First Week of Vivid 
Interest—Muratore Lionized at 
Inaugural Performance, Appear- 
ing with Mary Garden in 
“Monna Vanna’’—Local Débuts 
also of Raisa and Vix, and New 
York Premiére of “‘Azora’”’ Are 
Other Outstanding Features— 
—Raisa a Superb “Malliela” in 
the “‘ Jewels ’’—Garden Heard 
Again as ‘“‘Thais’’—Intense En- 
thusiasm and Patriotic Demon- 
stration atProduction of ‘‘Azora’’ 





HE Chicago Opera Company entered 
upon its four weeks’ local sojourn 
with a performance of Henri Février’s 
“Monna Vanna” at the Lexington Thea- 
ter Wednesday evening of last week. 
Between that time and the hour MUSICAL 
AMERICA went to press four other events 
of paramount importance had _ been 
brought to pass—the anxiously awaited 
New York début of Galli-Curci in 
“Dinorah” last Monday night, the first 
representation here of Henry Hadley’s 
“Azora” the previous Saturday evening, 
the initial appearance of Genevieve Vix 
as Juliet in Gounod’s opera on the after- 
noon of that day, and that of Rosa Raisa 
in the “Jewels of the Madonna” Thurs- 
day evening. The performances are here 
considered in the order of their occur- 
rence, without regard to their relative 
importance. Large audiences were the 


rule at the first half dozen—not over- 
flowing, except on the Galli-Curci even- 
ing, but of noteworthy size as audiences 
go this season, and of a cordiality that 
might be construed as a refutation of a 
recent august pronouncement to the 
effect that two gperatic establishments 
are impossible in this vicinage. 

For the sake of exactitude the fact 
must be noted that not a few seats in the 
rear of the parquet were empty on the 
opening night, yet the audience—one of 
the kind that seemingly expected revela- 
tions—was large and brilliant, though 
rather professionally representative than 
socially resplendent. Above all, it was 
awake, alert, electrically responsive. The 
storm of enthusiasm which swept the 
house at the end of the second act of the 
Février-Maeterlinck opera surpassed in 
intensity anything we _ recall here 
in several years. Numerically larger 
operatic audiences in this city- have 
worked themselves up to no such frenzy 
in many a moon. “Monna Vanna,” how- 
ever, was not the fundamental cause of 
it, nor Mary Garden, nor the qualities of 
the representation as a whole, but the 
magnificent artistry of Lucien Muratore. 
But this is anticipating. 

It is not quite plain why Manager 
Campanini selected “Monna Vanna” for 
the important function of inaugurating 
his season. The opera is anything but a 
masterpiece, and Mary Garden does 
better in several other parts. Faust or 
Romeo would suit Mr. Muratore as well, 
if not better, than Prinzivalle. How- 
ever, if there are better operas, there are 
also worse. When “Monna Vanna” was 
presented by the Campanini forces at the 
Metropolitan on Feb. 17, 1914 (also with 
Miss Garden and Mr. Muratore in the 
leading rdéles) the present writer re- 
ferred to it as music “devoid of all orig- 
inality, of scant emotional penetration, 
of little inward suggestion or outward 
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AMELITA GALLI-CURCI AS “DINORAH” 
Acclaimed by New York Critics and Public as One of the Most Remarkable Singers of the Day. 
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Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
Her Début at the Lexington 


Theater Monday Night With the Chicago Opera Association Created a Sensation and Provoked an Ovation Such as Has 
Seldom Been Witnessed in the Metropolis. 


distinction which fails to probe 
and expose the soul of the drama and 
utterly neglects characterization.” The 
valuation may be allowed to stand. 
Nevertheless, much water has flowed 
under Williamsburg Bridge since 1914, 


and in the meantime we have been 
through “Sans-Géne,” “Francesca,” “Lo- 
doletta,” “Canterbury Pilgrims” and 
“Marouf.” In the perspective thus ob- 


tained “Monna Vanna’s” faults are soft- 
ened and mitigated. It contains not a bar 
of even moderately significant music and, 
freely as its composer borrowed from 
Wagner and Massenet, he accomplished 
nothing memorable, even from the imi- 


tative standpoint, let alone anything 
tangibly creative. Yet the score, for all 
its ultimate futility, is written in serv- 
iceable fashion and contains agreeable 
details in the second act, though dullness 
sits enthroned in most of the first and 
last. With it all “Monna Vanna,” inter- 
preted as it was last week, makes a tol- 
erable evening’s entertainment, thanks 
mainly to the qualities of Maeterlinck’s 
drama, which far transcends the powers 
of Février to interpret. 


Muratore’s Magic 


But the glory of the night was Lucien 
Muratore. It is a remarkable and some- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


what perplexing fact that this tenor won 
no such uproarious acclaim when he sang 
Prinzivalle here the last time. Some- 
thing of a mad tumult followed his first 
considerable number in the second act, 
though his forced emission of the high 
tones that provoked this applause might 
have dismayed finer tastes. But when 
at the close of the act Miss Garden 
allowed him a curtain call by himself 
there was precipitated a veritable riot. 
The house clapped, stamped, cheered and 
screamed to such an extent that the tenor 
himself was perceptibly taken back. It 
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Photos by Bain News Service 

Pietro Nepoti, Chorus Master, Marshalling His 
Choral Forces for the First Rehearsal in 
New York. 

Center Group: A Quintet of Principals, Read- 


Rosa Raisa, the Noted Dramatic ing from Left to Right: Myrna Sharlow, 


Soprano of the Chicago Opera Giuseppi Sturani (Conductor), Margery 
Association, Snapped on Lex- Maxwell, Francesca Peralta and Alma 
ington Avenue Just After Her Peterson. 





Arrival in New York. 
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gave the average Caruso demonstration 
the character of a decorous Sunday 
school patter. 

Perhaps a stickler for the vocal pro- 
prieties could pick flaws in certain phases 
of Mr. Muratore’s technical management. 
Perhaps his voice as a voice is not the 
most perfect in texture and sensuous 
loveliness, vibrant, passionate, resonant 
as it is and capable of infinite expres- 
sion. Perhaps the falsetto falls upon 
Anglo-Saxon ears less graciously than 
it does on French ones. But all these 
presumable drawbacks are forgotten in 
the face of such an impersonation as the 
tenor offered of the warrior Prinzivalle 
—an impersonation conceived and car- 
ried out along the lines of the highest 
dramatic perception, one executed with 
a distinction, a virile passion, a pene- 
trant eloquence and manly tenderness 
that lifted it to the heights of romantic 
histrionism and vitalized it with poetic- 
ally imaginative power. No greater 
compliment can be made the artist than 
to emphasize the perfect co-ordination 
of his acting and singing. To dissoriate 
the two is hardly possible. The whole 
perfection of French style was epito- 
mized in his unforgettably moving utter- 
ance of the phrase “Reposez-vous ici.” 
There lives scarcely an operatic artist 
who could not with supreme advantage 
to himself study Mr. Muratore’s com- 
mand and utilization of gesture. In 
such an artist Wagner might have be- 
sate his dream of a singing actor real- 
ized. 


Miss Garden’s Interpretation 


Miss Garden’s Monna Vanna is a very 
beautifully composed impersonation. 
plastic, fateful in suggestion and rising 
to heights of sweeping power in the last 
act. True, it is not a réle that permits 
her range of expression full sweep. But 
she can deliver the most salient lines of 
Maeterlinck with a profundity or an in- 
flection that invests them with worlds 
of weighty import. For Mary Garden 
her singing last week was exceptionally 
good. But why the marmoreal pallor in 
the first and second acts and the profu~ 





sion of variegated draperies in the scene 
with Prinzivalle where Vanna’s habili- 
ments are reduced, according to the re- 
quirements of the play, to the fallacious 
comfort of a cleak? 

To Mr. Baklanoff fell the réle of the 
jealous huskand Guido, last assumed here 


by Vanni Marcoux. Admirable artist 
that the baritone is, he has been heard 
here to better vocal account. Mr. Huber- 
deau did the benign Marco beautifully, 
and the lesser parts enlisted the services 
of Messrs. Dua, Nicolay and Defrere. 
The orchestra often sounded rough and 
poorly balanced, and Marcel Charlier 
drove it at a merciless dynamic tension, 
being unfamiliar, no doubt, with the ex- 
irenery sharp acoustics of the Lexing- 
on, 


Début of Rosa Raisa 


A smaller audience than the first 
night’s, but very nearly as ent>uciastic a 
one, heard the “Jewels of the Madonna” 
on Friday evening. We have been well 
rid of Wolf-Ferrari’s operatic dime-novel 
since the Century shut up shop. Time 
has not improved this musical thing of 
the gutter, though in its vulgarity, its 
lewdness and melodramatic hysteria 
there resides that kind of power in which 
many take signal delight. The repre- 
sentation fell below that of “Monna 
Vanna” in finish and effectiveness. The 
mounting appears to have seen honorable 
service and the lighting was in several 
cases badly bungled. In the screaming 
hurly-burly of the street scene the cho- 
rus contributed the proper amount of 
mere noise, which is, indeed, all it is 
supposed to do. But in the one gracious 
spot of the whole score, the prayer sung 
while the procession of children cross the 
stage, it scarcely rose to the lyrical pos- 
sibilities of the passage. And in the or- 
chestra pit Mr. Charlier was as irrepres- 
sible as the night before. 

The regrettable illness of Mr. Crimi 
forced the management to secure as an 
eleventh-hour substitute Giuseppe Gau- 
denzi to carry out the obligations of the 
very stupid young man. who goes to the 
trouble of robbing the Madonna with the 
highly unsatisfactory object of assuring 


-himself favors reserved for another and 


yielded to him only in very dubious grace. 
Unhappily Mr. Gaudenzi’s singing does 
not match his ability to meet most of the 
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dramatic demands of the part. It illus- 
trates most of the deadly sins on the 
vocal calendar and is not the sort one an- 
ticipates in a first-class opera company. 
Has not the American, George Hamlin, 
already sung this réle? And is he not 
associated with the Campanini forces? 

A vivid delineation of Rafaele was 
supplied by Giacomo Rimini, a baritone 
new to this city. Mr. Rimini has the 
debonair swagger necessary to this réle 
and he exhibited convincingly the rea- 
sons for Malliela’s eager fascination. 
To a voice of eminently pleasing and 
serviceable quality he adds a native skill 
in vigorous and passionate delivery of 
the music that falls to him. 

However, the chief interest and en- 
thusiasm of the audience centered in 
Rosa Raisa. Her triumph was recorded 
in curtain calls without number and in 
applause that, during the second act, 
actually drowned out the noisy orches- 
tra. Miss Raisa cuts a striking figure. 
She denotes Malliela to the life, accent- 
ing every detail, withholding nothing. 
The characterization commands no sym- 
pathy—it is not intended to. She com- 
municates the evil magnetism of the 
wayward, petulant, sensual peasant girl. 
She rolls her eyes (immoderately, per- 
haps), spares nothing of awkwardness 
and animalism of the creature. The 
whole denotement throbs with a vitality 
that convinces, however much it may re- 
pel. The mingled ecstasy and terror 
with which she contemplates the stolen 
jewels, the semi-conscious surrender to 
Gennaro’s embracements, the final re- 
morse, and the haunting terror which 
drives her wildly to a resolve to end her 
life in the sea, the young soprano con- 
veyed with an intuitive emotional and 
dramatic power, no less forceful for its 
essential crudity. 

She disclosed a voice of great size, of 
great resonance, of great beauty, if 
by no means as _ yet responsive to 
the promptings of the finest artistry, 
nor even in its cultivation. Some- 
times its sheer power of projection 
gives it a penetrating quality and some- 
times it strays from the pitch. But the 
material of a great voice is there and 
Miss Raisa is young and intelligent. At 
present she is too prodigal of tone, but 
reserve comes with deepéning art. At 
all events her present vocal style igs 


well adapted to the necessities of this 

part. She is one of those singers whose 

progress one feels eager to observe 

closely. H, ¥.. P. 
A Famous “Thais” 


Mary Garden appeared on Friday eve- 
ning of last week in Massenet’s “Thais,” 
the opera in which she was first heard at 
the Manhattan Opera House on Nov. 24, 
1907. She was last heard here in the 
part at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Feb. 18, 1913. 

The audience which greeted Miss Gar- 
den at the Lexington Theater was one of 
the largest which the Chicago forces have 
had during their present engagement 
and it was rewarded by a very fine per- 
formance of the Massenet work. Miss 
Garden has greatly improved her acting 
of the part, which was always a fine im- 
personation. Perhaps her excursion into 
the movies has given her a new angle on 
the Alexandrian courtesan. Her sing- 
ing, too, which it has been the fashion to 
decry, was better than it has ever been. 
In appearance Miss Garden was as en- 
chanting as of old. 

Charles Dalmorés was heard in his 
old part of Nicias, and scored in the lit- 
tle which the character has to do. Hec- 
tor Dufranne sang Athanael with great 
beauty of tone though with less subtle 
shading of the part than has been given 
by others who have played the monk 
here. The other réles were creditably 
filled by Huberdeau, Nicolay, Alma 
Peterson, Jeska Swartz and Louis Berat. 
Marcel Charlier conducted. 


Miss Vix Makes Her Bow 


Gounod’s “Roméo et Juliette,” the 
fourth offering by the Chicago Opera 
Company during its present engagement 
at the Lexington Theater, was heard at 
the matinée on Saturday. Jan. 26. Asa 
whole, the occasion was less noteworthy 
than any of the previous ones, save for 
the first appearance in this city of the 
soprano, Genevieve Vix, and for the 
magnificent performance of Roméo by 
Mr. Muratore. 

Miss Vix comes to us from Paris via 
Chicago and has a decade of experience 
at the Opéra Comique behind her. With 
the best will in the world, however, it is 
impossible to grant her any high praise 
for her Juliette either as an artist or a 
singer. The music of this opera is never 
great and to be at all tolerable it must 
be impeccably sung. This, Miss Vix did 
not do. In the first act, even making al- 
lowances for nervousness, she was not 
effective. The voice is fair in size and 
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Scene from Henry Hadley’s “Azora.” From Left to Right: Frank Preisch, as “Canek’”; Cyrena Van Gordon, as “Papanzin”; James Goddard, as “Montezuma”; 
Fitziu as “Azora”; Forrest Lamont, as “Xalca” and Arthur Middleton as ‘“Ramatzin.” 





@ Matzene 


Lucien Muratore as “Prinzivalle” in “Monna Vanna,” 
in Which He Appeared Wednesday Night. 


Rosa Raisa, Who Made Her Début As “Maliella” 
in “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 


. 
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Carolina Lazzari, as a “Goatherd” in “Dinorah,” in Mary Garden as “Thais,” in Which She Ap- Genevieve Vix as “Juliette,” in which She Made Her 
Which She Made Her Début Monday Night. peared on Monday Night. New York Début at the Saturday Matinee. 
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occasionally shows pleasing quality, espe- 
cially in the middle register, but the up- 
per tones have a white, “spread” quality 
and her coloratura was exceedingly care- 
less. In the cadenza, she skipped half 
a measure and the D Flat at the top was 
never sung at all. Also, she showed all 
through the opera a tendency to wander 
away from the orchestra. Added to this, 
in the scene with the nurse, it was a very 
bold Juliette who swaggered about the 
stage with the undulating hip one asso- 
ciates with Lola or Carmen. In the sec- 
ond act, she sang better and in the suc- 
ceeding one she was adequate but no 
more, for she never lost herself in the 
part and was often more occupied with 
the set of her train than with the dra- 
matic significance of the scene. Perhaps 
as Manon, a part making demands upon 
the dramatic rather than the lyric style, 
she may do better. This, however, re- 
mains to be seen. 

Muratore, as Roméo, did one of the 
very greatest pieces of singing that 
could be imagined and acted the part as 
few on the dramatic stage could have 
done, as Gounod intended it should be. In 
the duel scene and the tomb scene Mr. 
Muratore rose to dramatic heights which 
moved the audience to a demonstration 
of enthusiasm not often seen, and the 
many curtain-calls he won proved that 
already he has established himself with 
the New York public as no male singer 
has done since Jean de Reszke. 

Of the rest of the cast, Dufranne as 
Capulet and Maguenat, a newcomer, as 
Mercutio, were the best. Both did ex- 
cellent work. Jeska Swartz was Ste- 
phano. The chorus sang with precision, 
but its tone was rather acid. The light- 
ing, which has been ineffective in all the 
operas already given, was disastrous. 
Day and night held strange commerce in 
the garden of the Capulets, and the bal- 
cony scene was sung with the light of a 
late December afternoon in the fore- 
ground and an August morning in the 
rear, where shadows painted on the 
drop pointed boldly into the light in- 
stead of retreating from it. 

Mr. Charlier conducted admirably and 
was brought before the curtain several 
times. J. A. H. 


Henry Hadley’s “Azora” 


Even in the most casual enumeration 
of American composers the name of 
Henry Hadley comes trippingly from 
the tongue. Yet Mr. Hadley, though a 
musician of estimable talents, has put 
forth nothing inscribed with the mark 
of genius. e has at his command a 
well-ordered technique of composition, a 
certain fluency of musical thought and a 
tranquil dignity of musical conception— 
has these, that is to say, in his best mo- 
ments. But while freely conceding the 
sincerity of his aims, one can 
scarcely credit him with original or con- 
spicuously creative faculties. And when 
he lapses from his best he is prone to 
what the Germans call “conductor 
music.” 

His most ambitious recent work, the 
opera “Azora,” which the Chicagoans 
gave its first New York hearing last 
Saturday night (it had its “world pre- 
miére” in Chicago only a few weeks 
ago) must unfortunately be reckoned 
after this manner. To be sure, the large 
audience greeted it most effusively—a 
veritable chef-d’oeuvre would hardly 
have elicited friendlier applause than 
punctuated the three acts in their prog- 
ress or reverberated through the house 
when Mr. Hadley, who occupied the con- 
ductor’s chair, joined the singers before 
the curtain or appeared in the orchestra 
pit before each act. After the second 
he was presented with a huge silken 
American flag, of which Anna Fitziu, 
who filled the title réle, soon possessed 
herself and, with the help of her asso- 
ciates, led the cheering audience in the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” previously 
played before the opera began. Whether 
patriotism counted as a large factor in 
the acclaim of the opera it would be 
graceless to speculate. There remains, 
notwithstanding, the fact that “Azora”’ 
is far more of a bore than a master- 
piece or even temporarily beguiling en- 
tainment—in effect, a very mediocre 
affair despite creditable pages and the 
earnestness in which the composer’s 
share has been carried out. 


A Crude Libretto 


Mr. Hadley was not materially fa- 
vored by the libretto of David Stevens, a 
Bostonian. It is dramatically halting, 
crude and vague, and awkward and un- 


distinguished in literary expression. 
Mexico has not served many composers 
since Spontini placed it on the operatic 
map with “Fernando Cortez,” yet it 
ought to furnish suggestive material and 
colorful backgrounds for lyrical purposes. 
The plot of “Azora” was detailed at 
length in these columns in connection with 
the Chicago presentation. It amounts 
to a virtual obverse of “Aida,” with a 
dark-skinned princess in the place of 
Rhadames and two warriors, coveting 
her favors, filling the sandals of Aida 
and Amneris. Indeed, the parallels ex- 
tend to the scenic situations and the com- 
position of various episodes. The first 
act is full of resemblances so specific as 
to be extremely amusing. It suggests 
almost a condensation of the first and 
second acts of Verdi’s opera, with the in- 
cidents out of their natural order. 
There is a‘high priest, Ramatzin, al- 
most the villainous counterpart of 
Ramfis. Read for Rhadames the war- 
rior Xalea (only he was an alien en- 
emy, like Aida), for Montezuma Verdi’s 
sententious Jl Re, for a modified Amneris 
the Mexican monarch’s strong-willed rel- 
ative, Papantzin, and you can establish 
further lines of communication. Priest 
and soldier take leave of each other with 
the regulation Egyptian obeisance, and 
one anticipates from the latter a “Ce- 
leste Azora” quite as a foregone conclu- 
sion. Then there is a “triumph scene” 
with grand ballet and waving palm 
branches if without the long-necked 
trumpets; a college of priests who wear 
their hands affixed to their broad 
bosoms, like the votaries of “immense 
Phtha” (they sing, however, more in the 
idiom of “Boris” monks); an irrupting 
messagiero, with the inevitable rumors 
of war; defiant shouts of “war, war,” 
such as those that preface “Su del 
Nilo,” and even a literal “Ritorna Vin- 
citor”—beg pardon—‘“Return  victori- 
ous.” It is all very heart-warming and 
very faithful, this reduplication. Sug- 
gestion stops short only with the music. 
But there it most certainly does stop. 


The Score’s Caliber 


For the whole of “Azora” the present 
reviewer would not willingly barter one 
movement of Mr. Hadley’s pianoforte 
quintet. Nor does this music rise even 
momentarily to the level of the “North- 
South-East-West Symphony” or of the 
fine cantata, “Music, an Ode.” Excellent 
workmanship, the hall mark of all Mr. 
Hadley’s writings, exists abundantly. 
But the score lacks authentic invention, 
individuality, variety, contrast. It pal- 
ters with unessential whole-tone bits and 
superfluous effects of one sort or another. 
The music is almost incessantly noisy and 
heavily over-instrumented. The hearer 
wearies of a blatant declamatory utter- 
ance that gets nowhere, of the melodic in- 
sufficiency, of scenes and passages carried 
far beyond the point of climax and log- 
ical termination. Every act suffers from 
this last fault. That Mr. Hadley, who 
has written for the stage before this, 
should have been so wanting in the sense 
of the theater as to over-write himself 
the way he has done in all three finales 
—the last might imaginably be effective 
as an oratorio chorus—is_ sufficientiy 
surprising. It spoils such moments of 
climax as he might otherwise achieve. 
For such things and others “Azora” has 
need of the editorial pencil. 

The first act ranks as the least inter- 
esting of the three. To vary the short- 
phrased, explosive style, the alarms and 
sounds of martial music, there is no ele- 
ment of lyrical contrast. The quasi- 
Indian theme heard at the opening and 
often reiterated recalls a similar phrase 
in “Natoma.” With the second act the 
music improves, though leaning the 
more heavily on Wagner, Puccini and 
others. A euphonious air for Azora 
and a trio provide passing compensation. 
There is a more melodious fluency and 
the scoring clarifies itself. But the im- 
provement does not persist. The or- 
chestra reverts to frenzies of brass and, 
barring a really effective quintet, it 
maintains it practically to the end. A 
well-written prelude to the last act was 
so much applauded that it escaped repe- 
tition only, as it seemed, by a miracle. 

Mr. Hadley conducted his work affec- 
tionately and in a fashion superlatively 
energetic. The production is scarcely 
calculated to make history by its pictorial 
sumptuousness or felicity, though the sec- 
ond act, in which the hall of the Gibi- 
chungs seemed transported to the neigh- 
borhood of Chihuahua, won applause, and 
the stage picture at the close with the 
newly arrived Fernando Cortez on a 
docile milk-white steed surrounded by 
chanting monks and red cross banners 
was effective after the way of its 
kind. 

Praise for Miss Fitziu 

Of the English enunciation about as 
much was grasped as in the case of 
other English productions here of late 


years, excepting “Saint Elizabeth.” The 
most understandable was supplied by 
Anna Fitziu, the Azora. Miss Fitziu’s 
singing was truly exquisite, for the 
greater part, and her upper tones rang 
through the ensembles and over the rag- 
ing orchestra like a silver-tor.ed bell. As 
an actress Miss Fitziu has greatly im- 
proved since she appeared in “Goyescas” 
and she did what could be done with a 
none too interesting réle. As Papantzin, 
a kind of cross between Amneris, Wal- 
traute and Brangaene, Cyrena van Gor- 
don, a contralto of eye-filling presence, 
acquainted local opera-goers with an ar- 
tist of resource and a dominating voice. 
Forrest Lamont, a tenor of short stat- 
ure and a_ good, though unkindly 
treated voice, was Xalea, the Rhadames 
of the piece. The glorious voice and fine 
art of Arthur Middleton were used to 
the best advantage of the unpleasant ec- 
clesiastic, Ramatzin, while Frank Preisch 
acquitted himself becomingly of what he 
had to do as Canek, and James Goddard 
invested Montezuma with the tonal char- 
acteristic habitually associated with that 
sovereign’s prototype in Verdi’s Egypt. 
A lusty chorus contributed to the 
dynamic forcefulness of the night’s do- 
ings. a. ¥. 2s 


House Goes Wild Over Galli-Curci 


Until well into the second act of 
“Dinorah” last Monday evening little 
occurred to indicate that Galli-Curci 
would overwhelm New York as she has 
Chicago, Boston and other more or less 
critical citadels. True, she was vigor- 
ously applauded when she first came on 
the stage and first went off of it and 
at the close had to appear before the 
curtain a considerable number of times, 
but the reception savored decidedly more 
of very cordial politeness than of irre- 
sistible enthusiasm. Commendation, 
though sufficiently general among those 
who gather in conclave to compare 
notes during intermissions, was couched 
in terms of prudent reserve. But when 
the newcomer concluded the “Shadow 
Song” in the following scene all re- 
straint vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye. There broke out at this point a mad 
frenzy of delight positively terrifying 
in its wildness, a typhoon of hysterical 
approbation such as is seldom given one 
to witness more than once in a decade. 
Nothing to equal it has happened here 
since the night of Tetrazzini’s début. 
Handclapping seemed pitifully inade- 
quate to express the pent-up feelings of 
the huge audience. Yells such as might 
have emanated from some mining-town 
assemblage, inarticulate cries, the 
stamping of feet, the waving of 
handkerchiefs, furs, gloves, made up a 
picture of indescribable elation. Many, 
completely carried away, sprang to 
their feet almost unconscious of their 
own action. One would have felt little 
surprise seeing jewels torn from femi- 
nine fingers, breasts or necks and cast 
at the singer’s feet. A dynamite ex- 
plosion might even have seemed a be- 
coming festal noise. And those who re- 
mained sufficiently collected may have 
reverted in their minds to the great 
legends of singer worship from the: days 
of Patti back to those of Farinelli 
and Cuzzoni. Fifteen, twenty, thirty 
times—perhaps even more—Galli-Curci 
came back to bow. It was a useless pro- 
ceeding. So she surrendered, motioned 
to the conductor, Arnaldo Conti, and 
there before the curtain repeated the 
coda of the air. Many minutes passed 
before even this unusual concession re- 
stored quiet to the house and the tu- 
mult subsided reluctantly. Afterwards 
all this excitement translated itself into 
individual comment scarcely less sensa- 
tional. Many pronounced the artist the 
greatest coloratura singer ever heard 
here. And among those who most com- 
pletely lost their heads were numerous 
seasoned musicians. 

The “Shadow: Song” over, all else 
seemed anti-climax, even wherein Galli- 
Curci was concerned. She had things 
to do in the next two acts and was well 
rewarded for them, but the contrast was 
obvious. The audience had satisfied it- 
self and a large number left the house 
without waiting the end of the dreary 
Meyerbeerian business. 

We have dwelt on the state of popular 
sentiment at this length simply because 
the immediate appeal of the new so- 
prano must be largely estimated in the 
light of the public attitude. Any con- 
sideration of the artistic issues from a 
dispassionate and calmly evaluative 
standpoint almost runs, for the time, the 
danger of misconstruction and calumny. 
Besides, the present writer is desirous 
of hearing Mme. Galli-Curci several 
times more to substantiate impressions 
and confirm or eradicate certain doubts 
derived at her first performance. It is 
entirely within the range of possibility 
that this appearance did not consistently 
show the singer at her best. Nor would 
that be surprising. No artist has come 


to us in many years shackled with so 
deadly a handicap of heraldic trumpetry. 
Her admirers have praised her with in- 
credible recklessness. The names of 
great contemporary vocalists have been 
shunned as futile of comparison and 
some of the supreme luminaries of his- 
tory boldly invoked. The limits of criti- 
cal extravagance have appeared to 
some insufficient to celebrate such glory. 
New York is not Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Albany, Indianapolis or Ann Ar- 
bor. It can love and respect as no other. 
But it is as ruthless as it is urbane. 
That Galli-Curci endured torments of 
nervousness Monday night may be be- 
lieved even without specific confirmation. 
She seemed tired once she had disposed 
of the “Shadow Song.” Was this a tem- 
porary condition or does she, as a singer, 
habitually lack endurance? This is one 
of those points further performances 
should make clear. 


As to “Dinorah” 


A less interesting vehicle than 
“Dinorah” for such a début could hardly 
be imagined. Aside from the “Shadow 
Song” the “Santa Maria” chorus, the re- 
ligious processional and a baritone air, 
it is almost the ghastliest and most tire- 
some farrago of musical and dramatic 
twaddle ever perpetrated in the name 
of opera, and the first mentioned num- 
ber is important only in the sense that 
any brilliant piece of pyrotechnical dis- 
play is so. It has, to be sure, kept the 
name of the work from perishing. But 
the result of Mme. Galli-Curci’s desire 
to appear as the crazy peasant girl with 
an intractable pet goat was that apart 
from this one show-piece she had vir- 
tually nothing of any account to sing. 
“Lucia,” in which she was _ scheduled 
to appear on Thursday, would have 
suited the purpose much better, to say 
nothing of the “Barber.” 

Amelita Galli-Curci, as her début re- 
vealed her, is a very splendid singer 
—indeed, an extraordinarily lovely one. 
That she is an unmatched paragon of all 
the vocal idealities, that living music- 
lovers have encountered nothing greater 
in the whole range of their musical ex- 
perience one feels distinctly less inclined 
to admit. Her star dims neither that of 
Marcella Sembrich nor of Nellie Melba, 
as these empresses of song stood fifteen 
or sixteen years ago. To recollect cer- 
tain qualifications of Tetrazzini while 
giving ear to Galli-Curci is not necessar- 
ily impious. The present artist’s voice 
is indubitably beautiful—one of the 
rarest of the past twenty years. Its 
silken fineness of texture, its flexibility, 
its vernal freshness, its native limpidity 
may temporarily make even the discrimi- 
nating listener oblivious to the fact that 
it is neither essentially velvety nor 
warm nor yet signally capable of color 
and emotional suggestion. That abso- 
lute individuality of timbre, the qual- 
ity which corresponds to style in music 
or in literature and which the voices of 
Sembrich, Melba, Nordica, Eames, 
Caruso exemplify in the highest degree, 
Galli-Curci’s does not possess. 

Two things especially stand forth to 
delight the lover of beautiful song—the 
effortless facility and spontaneity of her 
vocalism and the equalization of her scale. 
There are no “registers,” no perceptible 
transitions. There did, it cannot be denied, 
appear at moments in the medium tones 
a perceptible reediness, a slightly nasal 
quality and betimes certain of the upper 
ones sounded spread and_ excessively 
open. Rather more disquieting than this 
was a sufficiently frequent inclination 
to flat—a deficiency reprehended in her 
early days in Chicago but reported set 
aright since that time. And must 
fatigue or some want of control be 
charged with the quivering lower jaw, 
a drawback likely to entail despiteful 
consequences later on? 

In general, though, Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s technique illustrates the intui- 
tive vocalist. Her attack is wondrously 
bell-like, her mezza-voce enchanting. 
Her breath-management enables her to 

roject across the huge spaces of the 
Lenantes auditorium ravishing, ether- 
eal pianissimi that fioat like points of 
light. Her high D’s and E flats she 
reaches without effort and sustains in- 
definitely without difficulty, harshness or 
loss of resonance. She deals handsome- 
ly with the florid stock-in-trade though 
by no means with more agile mastery 
or brilliance than some of her most cele- 
brated predecessors of the past gener- 
ation. Indeed, we have heard from 
Maria Barrientos decorative patterns 
executed with equal, if not superior, 
finish of detail, premeditated as_ the 
Spanish singer’s management of them 
seemed. The trill which had much to 
do with the fierce demonstration after 
the “Shadow Song” made its effect more 
by the length of time the singer sus- 
tained it than by any perfection of 
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This Is How They Are Making a Singing Army at Camp Dix 
































Starting Out on Hike at Camp Dix, the Men of the New National Army Are Led in Song by Stetson Humphrey 
AMP DIX, WRIGHTSTOWN, N. J., Jan. 26—-A hike on a winter’s morning, 


Jeven if one is carrying machine guns, isn’t bad if one can sing. 


And the men 


of the new National Army at Camp Dix certainly do sing under the leadership of 


Stetson Humphrey. 


In addition to the company and regimental sings in camp, Mr. Humphrey has 


started a number of classes in “voice conservation” in which he is teaching the 
officers how to give commands clearly and distinctly. This is being done in addi- 
tion to the mass class work and has proved so popular that a number of small eve- 
ning classes have also been formed, in order to give all the officers opportunity to 


take the special work in voice under Mr. Humphrey’s guidance. 





GALLI-CURCI IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 
CREATES FURORE 


[Continued from page 4] 


evenness. To legato utterance, to pure 
cantabile, the Galli-Curci voice lends it- 
self in a way not always characteristic 
of organs so adept at fioriture. To 
some there was more pleasure to be de- 
rived on Monday in her ravishing de- 
livery of the andantino “L’incantator 
della montagna” which precedes the 
“Qmbra leggiera” than’ in all the 
coruscation of that number. 


A Thorough Musician 


That Mme. Galli-Curci is a thorough 
musician is nothing new. It must be 
added that her singing is grounded on 
fine artistic sensibilities and a degree of 
taste discoverable in very few florid 
songstresses. She phrases with a culti- 
vated musician’s delicacy of perception. 
As an actress she evinces grace and a 
charm uncommon in opera singers. 
Dinorah, of course, presents no chance 


for careful delineation. The star made 
the part half-wistful, half-sprightly and 
succeeded in somewhat mitigating its 
stupidity. 

Of the rest of the performance little 
need be said, since all else served as 
a shadowy background to the glories of 
the conquering heroine. The most spon- 
taneous applause before the soprano’s 
big moment—more truly spontaneous, 
even, than that which followed the first 
act—greeted Carolina Lazzari, the young 
contralto, in the solo of the Goatherd, 
at the beginning of the second scene. 
Indeed, the audience would not be 
quieted till the song had been repeated. 


. Miss Lazzari disclosed a superb voice, a 


remarkable range and a good style and 
deserves much more detailed credit than 
can here be assigned. Giacomo Rimini 
was not the best imaginable Hoel and 
Octave Dua did what can be done with 
the silly bagpiper, Corentino. Margery 
Maxwell, Gustav Huberdean and Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri were the remaining 
singers. Arnaldo Conti conducted but 
not always with due regard for accuracy 
of accompaniment. Bella, the goat, ap- 
peared the most self-possessed living 
thing in the house and acquitted herself 
of her perambulations with the assur- 
ance of a stage veteran. ma. es Ee 





CHICAGO OPERATIC STARS IN CONCERT 





Sunday saw the first of a series of 
Sunday night concerts to be given by 
the artists of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany at the Hippodrome. The spacious 
theater, with its sea of many thousand 
faces, resembled some vast amphitheater 
of ancient days. It was a remarkable 
performance, on the whole, without ex- 
actly proving a humiliation to other simi- 
lar Sabbath Day performances. 

Accordingly, this first Sunday night 


concert was introduced with a fairly gar- 
rulous Lalo overture from “Roi d’Ys,” 
played none too temperamentally by the 
opera’s orchestra, under Monsieur Char- 
lier. The succeeding “Salve Dimora,” 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” Signor Juan 
Nadal sang true to the score, though 
with a somewhat disconcerting tremolo. 

The appearance of Carolina Lazzari— 
the company’s valuable contralto—repre- 
sented a further step in the crescendo 
toward the evening’s climax. She her- 
self might have been a climax had it not 
been for the fact that her classical ren- 


dering of the aria from Gluck’s “Orfeo” 
(Che faro senza Eurydice) was bound to 
appeal more to music scholars than to 
the masses. In place of the indisposed 
Riccardo Stracciari, Georges Baklanoff 
sang Mephistopheles’ song to the Golden 
Calf from “Faust” with excellent dra- 
matic expression and sonorous, vibrant 
voice. And then came, as the evening’s 
clou, Rosa Raisa, singing Verdi’s “I Ves- 
pri Siciliani.” The full-throated soprano 
of this singer is gorgeous; a voice so 
round, so mellow, and so true to pitch that 
one has no other alternative but to sit far 
back in one’s seat and listen in rapture. 
Unending applause sweeping over the 
house like an avalanche, recalled the 
artist again and again. As the manage- 
men had interdicted all encores, none was 
given. Bravo! Considering that Sylvio 
Lazzari himself conducted his “Prelude 
d’Amor” it may be assumed that this 
number had the proper interpretation. 
Even so, though, it scarcely succeeded in 
rousing any special interest. 

And then, when Rosa Raisa sang the 
aria from the fourth act of “Il Trova- 
tore,” the evening’s climax had been at- 
tained in all its glory. The soulful ex- 
pression which this splendid singer suc- 
ceeded in lending to this fairly hackneyed 
number, simply represented perfection in 
vocal art. The voluptuous tones that 
Raisa employed with almost infallible 
technique fairly swept the audience off 
its feet. Prior to the foregoing, Carolina 
Lazzari had sung with her rich and warm 
contralto the first air from “Samson et 
Dalila” in distinguished style. After 
Rosa Raisa and the French basso, Gustav 
Huberdeau, had sung the duet of Marcel 
and Valentine from “Les Huguenots,” 
with a finish not often heard and roused 
another turbulent outbreak of applause, 
the markedly successful evening was 
brought to a close with the very familiar, 
but ever appealing, “Dance of the 
Hours,” from “Gioconda,” very neatly 
conducted by Giuseppe Sturani. 

O. P. J. 


DAMROSCH GIVES 
A FESTIVE PROGRAM 


Ethel Leginska Soloist with the 
New York Symphony 
Society 


Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor. Concert, JEZo- 
lian Hall, Sunday Afternoon, Jan. 27. 
Soloist, Ethel Leginska, Pianist. The 
Program: 


Symphony in D, Haydn; Concerto No. 
4 in G, Beethoven, Mme. Leginska and 
orchestra; excerpts from “Mother 
Goose” Suite, Ravel; “Nutcracker” Suite, 
Tschaikowsky. 


The Fuel Law which sanctions cabaret 
entertainment and taboos an organiza- 
tion like the Symphony was responsible 
for the  blithesome character of 
Mr. Damrosch’s program. He ex- 
plained that owing to the readjust- 
ment of the schedule the introduction 
of Edward Burlingame Hill’s “Steven- 
soniana” had been postponed for the 
time being. In the place of these four 
pieces Mr. Damrosch gave three move- 
ments from the “Mother Goose” Suite. 
The substitution was acceptable under 
the circumstances, only Mr. Damrosch’s 
usual explanatory remarks were missed. 
The robust proportioned “Clock” Sym- 
phony went with sweeping vigor. The 
“Nutcracker” collection was treated as 
richly as it deserved. 

The Beethoven concerto seemed to par- 
take of some of the genial qualities of 
its program mates, as if loth to intrude 
with its somber mood. Mme. Leginska 
played it suavely, tenderly and energeti- 
cally, but without the dramatic imagina- 
tion she displayed before. No wonder, 
with the orchestra out on a lark. The 
audience liked her performance. im- 
mensely. A. H 
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Some Things the Critics Overlooked 
at Opening Night of Chicago Opera 





Also Proving That All the Interesting Events Do Not Transpire on the Stage—Campanini the 
Abou Ben Adhem of His Day—Miss Garden’s Best Ring—Advantages of a Fifteenth 
Century War Department 


By MAY STANLEY 














| pesca a mile away knew there was 
something happening up at the cor- 
ner of Fifty-first and Lexington Avenue 
on Wednesday night. 

Every motor turned up, or down, in 
that direction. 

Pretty soon they blocked the Avenue. 
Policemen yelled and did signal corps 
stuff at the chauffeurs. A wild rumor 
sifted through the crowd that some one 
had discovered a ton of coal and every- 
one had sent his or her car after it. 

The knowing ones merely smi‘ed. They 
knew the ear marks of a first night. 

Besides this was a “different” first 
night. Cleofonte Campanini had quali- 
fied in the long-distance endurance test 
and New York, that loves a victor— 
wherein it has nothing on Nikomish 
and Simmonsville—went forth to honor 
the man who had overcome railroads 


and freight embargoes and artists’ ob- 
jections in order to “open on schedule.” 
When the heroes of grand opera are enu- 
merated in a more piacid world than this 
the general director of the Chicago Op- 
era Association will be handed the laurels 
as the Abou Ben Adhem of his time. In 
classical Broadway, it was some feat! 
Also it was some feat to get into the 
Lexington Theater Wednesday night. 


a largish person clothed in kittenish 
pink. The trio present the appearance 
of a sponge flanked by two thin slate 
pencils. 

The boxes begin to fill. The Lady- 
F'rom-Out-of-Town nudges her compan- 








“Cavalieri Is Beating Her Gloves to 
Rags” 


ion excitedly. “There’s Melba,” she 
gasps. They discuss this arrival until 
an officer appears in the next box. The 
first lady thinks he’s an Italian aviator 





“The Food Porters Go Forward That the City May Cease Hooverizing” 


The procession of fur coats covering gor- 
geous evening wraps was endless. The 
society editor’s statement that “many 
beautiful fur wraps were noticed” was 
as mild as a navy cocktail. The line-up 
came nearer resembling an Esquimault 
“night out” with the Lexington Theater 
as the chosen igloo. 
Everyone was there and glad of it. 


When Rufus Dewey Smiles 


Dominating the box office was the 
gladsome smile of Rufus Dewey, as hs 
murmured “$1.20 please.” No one cared. 
Paying war tax under the influence of 
that smile is like getting a concert en- 
gagement one didn’t expect. 

The procession files in. The woman in 
front of the portly man lets down the 
tail of a salmon-colored satin gown. He 
steps on it, backs away and bumps into 
a celebrated dancer. Then the lady 
usher rescues him and plants him three 
rows back of the place he hoped to occu- 
py. To him the length of the Lexington 
Theater stretches away like an accord- 
eon at its worst. Two very slender, very 
young army officers come in, escorting 


because of all “those cute medals.” The 
other one inclines to the belief that he’s 
an officer of a submarine. She offers his 
shoulder ornaments in evidence. A debu- 
tante is suddenly transfixed at discover- 
ing that Mme. Cavalieri has come in 
and is in the stage box. She passes the 
word along to other Cavalieri fans. 
(Business of open adoration.) 

Some one asked what “Monna Vanna” 
is all about. No one seems to know. 

Then the curtain goes up, disclosing 
an authentic room in a Pisa palace. One 
knows it’s a palace because of its gen- 
eral air of gloom. The gloom thickens 
when Marco comes in, bearing the high- 
ly improper proposals of Prinzivalle. It 
doesn’t lift to any preceptible extent 
when the lady in the case signifys her 
willingness to become a martyr as per 
request. 

To deep purple music the curtain des- 
cends. 


Waiting for the Cloak Incident 


There’s a rush for the foyer. Every- 
one’s there trying to recall what they 
know about the opera. Much excitement 
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when some one remembers that the cloak 
incident comes in the next act. Some 
one ventures the opinion that it looks 
as if it might be possible for grand op- 
era to develop outside of the art-inspir- 
ing regions of Manhattan. The other 
hardened first-nighters hail the heretic 
forth and throw ice at him—the 1918 
substitute for burning at the stake. 

A bugler sounds reveille. The witch- 
burners disband. The large gentleman 
with the tropical whiskers steps on the 
knitting bag of the lady in the next seat. 
Segurola and Scotti again take their 
places either side of Anna Fitziu. The 
English officer maneuvers for position 
next the prettiest girl in the box. Char- 
lier brings his men up in the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The audience starts 
to sing, then wavers. Melba comes to 
the rescue and the house swings in for 
a strong finish. 


Prinzivalle’s Tent, in the Early Evening 


The Florentine commander is dis- 
closed, busily engaged with his army 
paper work. Some one comes in to an- 
nounce that Miss Garden will surely 
keep the appointment. Prinzivalle orders 
the food porters to go forward that the 
city may cease Hooverizing, and the 
crack of the whips, that follows the 
order, emphasizes the superiority of a 
fifteenth century War Department in 
its speeding-up methods. 

Enter Miss Garden, clad in many veils, 
of many shades, instead of the expected 
cloak. They seem sufficiently insecure, 
however, to give the desired effect. 


Mary’s Best Ring 


The lady with Titian hair remarks to 


her husband that if Mary Garden can 
wear that shade of pink she certainly 
can. Husband says that for heatless 
Mondays it would better be a bit thick- 
er—the material, not the color. 

In accordance with the best traditions 
in martyr circles Miss Garden has let 
down her back hair. She waves an ex- 
pressive hand, on the forefinger of which 
glimmers something that looks like a ton 
of coal. It is Mary’s best ring. 

Person from the Suburbs anxiously 
asks if that’s-the latest thing in jewelry. 
Friend doesn’t know, but surmises it 
must be. 

Everyone waits, breathless, to see if 
Miss Garden will shed the veils. Atti- 
tude of disappointment when Prinzivallc 





“Segurola and Scotti Again Take Their 
Places Either Side of Anna Fitziu” 


remonstrates with the lady, indicating 
that the censor won’t allow it. 

Then: the love music, and everything 
else is- forgotten in the thrill of Mura- 
tore’s voice. Curtain call after curtain 
call! Cavalieri is beating her gloves to 
rags. Everyone else is doing the same 
thing. One imagines that for the two up 
there answering the thirty curtain calls 
it’s the “thrill that comes once in a life- 
time.” Maybe, they get used to it. I 
hope not. 


Villagers Air the Scandal 


The intellectual-looking pair in spec- 
tacles prepare to go home. One feels 
certain that at least one of them is due 
to lecture next morning before the 
Thursday Club. Other folks make sup- 
per appointments. The critics telephone 
in their modifications of the reviews they 
wrote yesterday, sigh wearily and decide 
to stop for the next act. 

This time its the Hall of State. The 
entrance is flanked by pillars of a deep, 
mottled pink, the shade of an angry in- 
fant. Enter the merry villagers who sing 


for five minutes about the details of the 
scandal. One gathers that all little per- 
sonal affairs of that period were car- 
ried on very frankly on the front steps. 
Villagers tarry until Enraged Hus- 
band, the Other Chap and the Lady in 
the Case enter. Then, having satisfied 
themselves that affairs are worse than 
they had hoped, the populace goes out to 
spread the news among the neighbors. 
Husband rages, and is not appeased 
when the Lady’in the Case says the 
whole thing was mostly her fault. The 
thin lady in the next row whispers that 
she wouldn’t blame Monna Vanna a bit, 





“Prinzivalle Remonstrates with the Lady 
Who Is About to Shed Her Coat, Says 
the Censor Won’t Allow It” 


Muratore’s that good-looking. The débu- 
tantes overhear the remark, giggle and 
agree. : 

Prinzivalle goes to jail and Monna 
Vanna starts after him with the key of 
liberation. The fat lady tries to applaud 
and get into her coat at the same time. 
Finds it can’t be done and compromises 
by donning wraps. So do the others. 
The surge streetward begins. 





Rubinstein Club to Maintain Four Beds 
in English Hospital 


At the musicale of the Rubinstein 
Club given on the afternoon of Jan. 19 
the addresses made by Col. and Mrs. E. 
Johnston Preston on the American offi- 
cers’ hospital in England elicited a 
hearty and generous response. Four 
beds were pledged by those present and 
a generous sum was donated for the 
Rubinstein Unit. The chairman of the 
Unit is Mrs. J. Hudson Storer; asso- 
ciate chairman, Mrs. Arlanden C. 
Bridges; treasurer, Mrs. Otto Mattes. 
The Purchasing Committee consists of 
Mrs. W. H. Van Tassell and Mrs. C. T. 
Hammerschlag. Contributions are solic- 
ited and workers will be welcome. Dur- 
ing the knitting there will be a musical 
program by members of the club, ar- 
ranged by the entertainment committee, 
Mrs. Lutie Fechheimer, Mrs. Lillian V. 
Armstrong, Susan Boice and Mrs. C. J. 
Braxmar. 





Jan Munkacsy Heard in Many Concerts 


Jan Munkacsy, violinist, was one of 
the soloists at the concert given by the 
Euterpe Club on Jan. 10, where he was 
applauded for his artistic playing. At 
the Verdi Club’s musicale on Jan. 9 Mr. 
Munkacsy appeared as the first violinist 
in Beethoven’s Fourth Quartet. Other 
prominent artists appearing upon the 
same program were Carl Schlegel, bari- 
tone; Vera Curtis, soprano, and Rafael 
Diaz, tenor. Mr. Munkacsy appeared 
before the Drama and Comedy Club, Jan. 
27, and the Round Table Club, Jan. 28. 


FOR RENT: DESIRABLE 
PHILADELPHIA STUDIO 
with reception room. Southern 
Exposure, electric light, steam 
heat, elevator service and other 


conveniences. Moderate rent- 
al. Centrally located, near City 
Hall and both R. R. Stations. 
Address Box “S’’, % Musical 
America, 501 5th Ave., New 
York. 








CHARLES TROWGRIDGE 


TITTMANN 


BASSO 


Engaged for Diet Kitchen 
Concert at Waldorf, Feb. 4, with 
Heifetz and Garrison 


March 28th, ; 
Bach ‘St. Matthew’ Passion with 
N. Y. Oratorio Society 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If there was ever any question as to 
the reception which the Chicago Opera 
Company would have when it made its 
début here, the doubt was settled in so 
emphatic a manner as to make a record 
in the operatic history of New York. 
At the close of each act of Févri- 
er’s “Monna Vanna,” the almost un- 
precedented enthusiasm was a very defi- 
nite answer, especially to those who will 
tell you that there is room in this city 
for only one operatic organization. 

Whether the choice of “Monna Vanna” 
for the opening performance was a wise 
one was considerably discussed. How- 
ever, it gave four of the artists of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini’s company fine oppor- 
tunity, which they used to the limit. 
Mary Garden received a most generous 
welcome. So did Baklanoff, the big Rus- 
sian baritone. So did the basso, Huber- 
deau. As for Muratore, there was a 
great outburst of applause after his big 
aria in the second act. At the close he 
and Miss Garden were called out time 
and time again. Then she came out 
alone, and got a fine reception. But 
when Muratore followed right after, 
alone, he got an ovation such as I have 
rarely witnessed given to any singer 
in many years. And he deserved it, for 
his performance was so sincere, so vital, 
so intensely dramatic, and at the same 
time, in the trying moments where he 
is voicing his love for Monna Vanna, so 
gracious, so tender, so appealing, as to 
place him at once, even with those who 
have never heard him before, in the 
highest rank of operatic artists. When 
later he will appear in “Romeo and 
Juliet” and in “Pagliacci,” New York 
will undoubtedly put the seal on the rank 
already accorded him in Chicago and 
other cities. 

‘Curious, isn’t it, that although Mura- 
tore has sung here before, he never re- 
ceived the recognition due him? It has 
taken time, much hard work and educa- 
tion of the public to appreciate this 
really great, most versatile and distin- 
guished artist. 

Mary Garden again showed that she 
possesses that magnetism and artistic 
intelligence which invest any réle she 
assumes with a charm irresistible. Quib- 
ble as you like as to whether she sings 
well or not, whether her voice is a great 
one or not, “Anyway, she puts it over,” 
as one critic, who threw up his hands, 
said. Her representations are agree- 
able to those who, like myself, do not 
go to the opera merely to hear what is 
called beautiful singing out of the 
mouths of men or women who are sing- 
ers nor are we satisfied with singers who 
depend upon extraordinary vocal facility 
for their appeal, or upon the wonderful 
voice that nature has given them, which 
they, however, use without intelligence. 
Anyway, Garden looked a dream of 
mediaeval beauty. 

Baklanoff, the baritone, notably aided 
the performance. He has a noble pres- 
ence and a fine voice. He did not appear 


to be at his best, but the audience took 
to him and acclaimed him, as they also 
did the basso, Huberdeau, who, by the 
bye, sang with fine musical appreciation 
the réle of an old man, which is never 
particularly sympathetic to an audience. 
Charlier <onducted finely, and was de- 


servedly applauded when he appeared 
before the curtain with Garden and 


Muratore. 
* * * 


In spite of the competition over at the 
Metropolitan, where Matzenauer was 
making a wonderful success as Delilah 
with Caruso as Samson, the audience at 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House was 
large and representative of what might 
be called “all New York.” There was a 
considerable element of professionals, 
including many noted singers. Nearly 
all the critics were there. Some had come 
from Chicago to know how New York 
would treat their opera. Well, they 
could be enthusiastic and be within the 
bounds of the truth. The Chicago critics 
included Maurice Rosenfeld, who now 
represents the musical end of the Chicago 
Daily News, with its circulation of half 
a-million. A number of music teachers, 
as usual, were there. Society was well 
represented, to judge by the constant 
stream of automobiles and the presence 
in the lobby of some twenty-five or thirty 
footmen. 

In a right-hand stage box sat Lina 
Cavalieri, looking younger and more 
beautiful than ever, with her eyes glued 
on the stage during the whole of the 
second act, where the great love scene 
takes place between her husband, Mura- 
tore, and Mary Garden. How tense her 
expression! How absorbed her interest! 
She almost got out of the box on to the 
stage at one time. And you should have 
seen the look that came over her face 
when, during one of the recalls, Mary 
Garden playfully and amorously tapped 
the cheek of Muratore. 

In the next box sat Anna Fitziu, a 
vision of comeliness. With her was 
Carolina White and that artist of artists, 
de Segurola, from the Metropolitan. 

In the parquet were Mme. Gadski and 
some friends. She shows herself rarely 
now in public. Max Pam, one of the 
guarantors of the Chicago Opera, was 
busy during the intermission, and so 
was Mr. Baird, the lawyer husband of 
Kathleen Howard. Max Rabinoff, of the 
now extinct Boston Opera Company, 
seemed as collected and debonair as 
usual, as if it didn’t matter much to him 
which way things went in this world. 

Henderson, the critic of the Sun, came 
in with that stern, set face of his which 
suggests that one of his ancestors must 
have been a Roman Senator who had 
decided on the slaughter of his entire 
family for the good of the state. 


In a box Mme. Melba entertained a 
party. And Scotti was there. And 
William Wade Hinshaw, and John Mc- 
Cormack, and Mrs. Reginald de Koven. 

There was a great discussion over a 
gentleman who flitted from box to box, 
like a humming bird. Some said that it 
was Charlie Chaplin. But it turned out, 
on investigation, to be Gianni Viafora, 
the cartoonist for MUSICAL AMERICA. 

One particular feature in that audi- 
ence that struck me was that people 
seemed to know one another far more 
than they do at the Metropolitan. There 
was not that great division between the 
socially elect and the rest of us. Per- 
haps the connecting link was the large 
number of professionals of all kinds, 
ranging from Maurice and Walton, the 
terpsichorian “high spots,” to humble 
members of the vaudevillian stage who 
were ensconced in the gallery. 

Truly, it was a great night for all con- 
cerned, full of enthusiasm, and all the 
more memorable for the reason that the 
performance was given in a house that is 
hard to reach; automobiles were blocked 
for nearly half an hour (Lexington Ave- 
nue, you know, is not a wide avenue, and 
a car line runs through it); the police 
arrangements were not good; the ave- 
nue has been torn up for years. The 
entrance to the opera house, if it is 
impeded in the summer with sand, is 
blocked up in the winter with snow. 

With these drawbacks, with an audi- 
ence that had virtually been fighting its 
way to get in, some of whom had been 
struggling for twenty minutes to get 
from the corner of Fifty-ninth Street to 
Lexington Avenue and Fifty-first Street, 
and the bitter cold night, I never remem- 
ber a crowd so good-natured, so friendly, 
so well disposed, and finally, so earnest, 
as well as honest, in its approval, whose 
enthusiasm was so unmistakable that it 
could not have been manufactured or sup- 
ported by any claque, though there was 
a claque there. 

There was only one drawback to the 
success of the evening, and that was the 
absence of Cleofonte Campanini. Had 
Campanini conducted the opera and been 
present he would have received a wel- 
come which would have shown him how 
greatly New York appreciates the work 
he has done, appreciates his _ enter- 
prise, appreciates the pluck with 
which he bore down all opposition and 
finally, in spite of various legal and other 
obstacles, opened his season as prom- 
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ised, and on time. Americans like pluck, 
and they would have shown Mr. Campa- 
nini that they like it had he been pres- 
ent. Unfortunately, the doctor has for- 
bidden Mr. Campanini conducting for 
some time, and also forbidden him in- 
dulging in any excitement that he can 
avoid. He is on a strict diet, I under- 
stand, and while there are no immediate 
fears with regard to his condition, he 
has to keep very quiet. So he was de- 
nied receiving a recognition which would 
have gone far to repay him for all the 
worries and troubles incidental to the 
life of an impresario. 
* * @ 


Apropos of the claque. Marquis Curci, 
the husband of Galli-Curci, who finally 
makes her début here in “Dinorah,” is 
one of the most cultured and courteous 
of prime donne husbands. Recently the 
chief of the claque came to see him, and 
in a quiet, business-like way informed 
Marquis Curci as to what he could do 
both in the way of aiding success or dis- 
rupting it. 

“Well,” said Curci, “I will tell you 
what I will do. I will give you $10 every 
time my wife sings if you will not ap- 
plaud her in the middle of an aria, or 
when she makes her entrance, or her 
exit, or finishes a song, or takes a cur- 
tain call. In short, I will pay you $10 
whenever she sings if you and your gang 
will refuse to clap. ut I will not pay 
you a cent for your applause.” 

Marquis Curci is a wit as well, as this 
incident will show: 

A tenor, who appeared in Chicago 
without much success and who had re- 
turned to New York, approached Curci 
and said: 

“Signor Curci, your wife has been get- 
ting some wonderful criticisms in the 
papers. You know how the game is 
worked, of course. Tell me, how can I 
get such lovely criticisms as Muratore 
gets?” 

To which Curci replied: 

“Very simple! Sing as well as Mura- 
tore, and you will have no difficulty.” 

*- * * 

On the second night of the Chicago 
Opera Company’s season the public was 
treated to another surprise when the pro- 
duction of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the 


Madonna” gave us a sensation in the 
person of the young Polish singer, Rosa 
Raisa, who disclosed a voice so powerful, 
so resonant, and so unusually fine as to 
arouse continued outbursts of enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Mme. Raisa, as she gains experience, 
especially in dramatic expression, and 
learns to tone her effects down a little, 
is going to rank very high in the list of 
operatic singers. Certainly she has 
plenty of temperament, and knows how 
to work up to a fine dramatic climax. 
Her success was al] the more deserving 
for the reason that through the sickness 
of the tenor Crimi, who is still in Chi- 
cago awaiting an operation (though one 
critic says he is suffering from an attack 
of Metropolitanitis—you know it has 
been announced that he has: been en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan) she had to 
sing with Giuseppe Gaudenzi, who sang 
the réle of Gennaro, and who took the 
part at short notice. 

_Another member of the company who 
did well was Louise Berat. 

It is already evident that the Chicago 
Company, whatever its deficiencies may 
be in the way of ensemble, mise-en-scéne 
is going to disclose the fact that it has 
in its ranks a number of artists of the 
highest distinction. 

In spite of the inclement weather the 
audience was large and more than gen- 
erous in its appreciation. 


If the opening night was a triumph 
for Muratore and the second night gave 
Rosa Raisa a recognition of which she 
may be proud, the third performance 
demonstrated how deep a hold Mary 
Garden has upon the affection, as well 
as the regard, of the music-loving public 
of New York, when she appeared in 
“Thais” and gave one of the most mem- 
orable representations in her long and 
distinguished career. The house was 
even more crowded than on the opening 
night. It could not well be more en- 
thusiastic. 

To those who remember Miss Garden’s 
appearance in “Thais” under the mem- 
orable Hammerstein régime, it seemed 
as if her representation had broadened 
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and taken on a deeper significance. She 
presents Thais just as Thais was, the 
great courtesan of her time. She plays 
the role for all it is worth and does not 
mince matters one iota. Therein she 
shows the spirit of the true artist, and 
for that very reason, when later her con- 
version and sainthood come, they are 
thrown out into all the higher light. 

Dufranne and Dalmorés gave her good 
support. 

* * + 

The critics, after hearing young Max 
Rosen, the second time, at his recital, 
seem to be agreed that the impression 
made at his début with the New York 
Philharmonic, as to his unquestioned 
talent but equally unquestioned imma- 
turity, was justified. The lad is a born 
musician. Unquestionably. He has tem- 
perament, undeveloped, as yet. He has 
a fine, pure tone, when he does not spoil 
it. He has accomplished much in the 
way of technique. He stands already 
ahead of the great mass of violinists, 
and has a splendid future before him. 
But he is not yet all that has been 
claimed for him. Perhaps the best thing 
that can be said with regard to the possi- 
bilities of future development is that 
he does not belong in what I might call 
the coldly, intellectual class of musicians. 

Meantime, all those who have given 
him a helping hand, all those who have 
been interested in his career, all those 
who have great hope for his future, may 
be comforted with the assurance that 
the interest they took was well deserved, 
and has unquestionably been used to the 
best advantage. 

* * * 

The report of the indisposition of 
Geraldine Farrar, which gave Florence 
Easton another opportunity to show what 
a splendid artist and singer she is, in 
“Lodoletta,” did not surprise me. Mme. 
Farrar, whatever the cause, has not been 
in her usual good form this season. The 
critics have spoken of it with commend- 
able reserve, for it is not fair to pounce 
upon an artist who has given notable 
service to the public season after season 
the moment he or she suffers a relapse. 

Mme. Farrar should take a rest. 
Either she has been living too strenuous 
a life, working too hard, or perhaps, too, 
her work in “the movies” has had its 
influence in tiring her out. I am im- 
pelled to say this for the reason that I 
happened to witness her performance in 
the movies in an incongruous melodrama 
called “The Devil’s Stone.” While she 
acted with her usual clever effective- 
ness—for she is always clever and al- 
ways effective—all through the play her 
face had a hard, set look. Indeed, she 
looked older than she is. She seemed 
to have lost her power of facial expres- 
sion, which could come from only one of 
two reasons, that she was not in good 
health, or that she was tired out. Per- 
haps both causes had something to do 
with her condition. At any rate, she 
has not been herself for some time. 
Probably a rest of a few weeks in some 
more genial climate than we are now 
having might restore her to her old form. 

a. = « 


In spite of all reports to the contrary, 
the war does not seem to have made much 
difference in the principal leading musi- 
cal activities in Berlin. The symphony 
concerts of the Philharmonic, under 
Nikisch, and the concerts given by he 
Royal Symphony Orchestra, with Rich- 
ard Strauss, are all being liberally 
patronized. Seats have to be ordered or 
paid for well ahead. The two opera 
houses are also said to be crowded at 
every performance. And, by the bye, 
the works of French and Italian com- 
posers are still maintained in the reper- 
toire. 

The same story is told from Munich, 
the Bavarian capital. 

If I remember rightly, soon after the 
war was started there was a tendency in 
Berlin, particularly, to shut off all musi- 
cal entertainments, especially the opera, 
as being scarcely proper during a period 
of war, when so many people were being 
killed, wounded or taken prisoners, and 
so many families were in mourning and 
suffering. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that any such effort to do without 
music was a mistake. So, to take the 
minds of the people off from their sor- 
rows and their miseries, concert halls 


and opera houses were opened again and 
let go at full speed. 
+ * * 


The announcement by the New York 
Philharmonic Society that no more music 
by living German composers will be per- 
formed at the Society’s concerts in New 
York or elsewhere, for the duration of 
the war, has been expected for some 
time, although naturally it will largely 
disrupt Conductor Stransky’s plans, as 
the concerts are always planned long in 
advance. 

They tell me that the action of the 
board follows the recent resignation of 
the president, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
editor of the Evening Post, and the re- 
newed offer of resignation by the treas- 
urer, Rudolph Flinsch, neither of which 
has been accepted. 

Incidentally, in connection with the 
matter, the announcement has been made 
that Stransky is a Czecho-Slav, whose 
compatriots are with the Allies, and that 
he has taken out his first papers as an 
American citizen. 

This action of the Philharmonic is in 
line with what has been done through 
the country by other conductors and 
managers of ‘concerts, namely, not to 
discriminate against German music 
altogether, but to continue to produce the 
works of the old composers, while cut- 
ting out the works of the moderns, on 
the ground that royalties have to be paid 
for the latter when used, and that this 
is not only countenancing the enemy, 
trading with him, but giving him sus- 
tenance. 

With regard to the modern composers 
whose works will thus be put on the list 
of works which are to be temporarily, 
at least, shelved, are those of Rich- 
ard Strauss. In connection with this the 
veteran Krehbiel, of the Tribune, re- 
minds us that the works of several of 
the living German composers can be dis- 
pensed with, for the reason that three 
of them, Richard Strauss, Felix Wein- 
gartner and Engelbert Humperdinck, 
were among the signers of the document 
drawn by the German “intellectuals” in 
justification of the raping of Belgium 
and other German atrocities. 

“Weingartner,” says Krehbiel, “cuts no 
figure in this country, but his companions 
do. And inasmuch as they both probably 
receive money for the right of perform- 
ing their music, either directly or indi- 
rectly, it is possible to look upon such 
performances as cases of ‘trading with 
the enemy,’ which is illegal as well as 
contrary to good patriotism and sound 
sense. 

“The case of Strauss is peculiarly 
flagrant,” says Mr. Krehbiel. “He is in 
all respects a representative of the arro- 
gant, unscrupulous Germanism which 
was rampant long before the war began 
and has been murderously rampant ever 
since. He has as thoroughly commercial- 
ized his art as Germany has commer- 
cialized her morals and intellectual and 
physical powers. He displayed his re- 
spect for obligations when, after per- 
mitting a firm of pianoforte manufac- 
turers to pay the losses of his ‘Strauss 
Festival’ in NeW York, and asking for 
an extra concert as a farewell, he sold 
his services to a rival dealer in piano- 
fortes for an advertising concert and 
permitted it to be advertised before the 
other concert was given. He showed his 
mercenary bent when he said to Dr. 
William Mason that what he was after 
was money, and when he had what he 
considered enough he would not write 
another note. He disclosed his attitude 
toward music and its votaries when he 
collected $750 from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for directing a concert 
given for the benefit of its pension fund, 
and put on the program for his wife to 
sing new songs, for which he could com- 
pel the payment of royalties on the per- 
formance. He unblushingly bared his 
greed of gain when he compelled the 
managers of Germany and Austria to 
buy performing rights to operas that 
were dead, in order to secure the privi- 
lege to produce ‘Der Rosenkavalier.’ 
So,” concludes Mr. Krehbiel, “in times 
like the present the American people 
might easily forego the privilege of pay- 
ing royalties to so worthy a signer of 
the German ‘intellectuals.’ ” 

os * ok 


If there is one man of distinction in 
the musical profession whom I would not 
credit with creating a scene it is George 
Hamlin, our distinguished American 
tenor. You know they used to speak of 
him as “the Chicago tenor,” but since he 
is as well known in New York and Bos- 


ton as he is in Chicago, and since he has 
been accepted everywhere as an artist of 
the first rank, one may with safety speak 
of him as “the American tenor.” 

As I said, if I had wanted to pick out 
a man of such modest, unassuming na- 
ture (so unusual in a tenor, by the bye) 
as would prevent him kicking up a rum- 
pus, I should have named George Ham- 
lin. And yet he is the man who has been 
and gone and done it. And the way of 
it was thus: 

There is in New York an enterprising 
gentleman by the name of Misha Appel- 
baum, originally a Russian, whose regu- 
lar business is connected with copper 
mines. Appelbaum, with the peculiar 
idealism of his race, some time ago 
started what he called the Humanitarian 
Cult. The idea was a good one. Its basic 
principle was that you did not get rid 
of what you considered to be your obli- 
gation to charity by writing a check. 
The thing to do was to find out cases 
that needed relief and attend to them 
personally. In this way you became 
directly connected with the sorrows of 
other humans, and incidentally you 
would avoid the economic waste which 
seems to be unavoidable in the adminis- 
tration of even our best charities, where 
sometimes 80 cents out of every dollar 
go for “expenses.” 

In connection with the Humanitarian 
Cult, which gained a large membership, 
concerts are given at which prominent 
artists contribute their services for the 
glory of the work. At these concerts 
Misha Appelbaum gets up and ex- 
pounds the activities of the Cult to the 
large number of people who have as- 
sembled to hear the music, and thus pro- 
vide him with an audience. 

At the last concert at Carnegie Hall, 
at which were some three thousand mem- 
bers of the Cult and those who floated in 
from the highways and byways, George 
Hamlin was scheduled to be one of the 
performers. George was seated in a box 
with his wife, son and daughter, and the 
wife and sister-in-law of Senator Poin- 
dexter. Suddenly George rose up, and 
with his entire party left the hall, but 
before he could do so he was collared by 
Appelbaum, and an angry discussion re- 
sulted. Hamlin said he refused to sing to 
the Cult of a pacifist and insisted that 
Appelbaum was such. Appelbaum ex- 
plained, as he tore his hair out by the 
roots, that he had been a pacifist but was 
no longer one. He took hold of Hamlin 
by the coat tails and endeavored to pull 
him back to the platform. 

“T am amazed to hear,” said Hamlin, 
as he took the attitude known to those 
who have seen the picture of Napoleon 


’ 


on his way to the island of St. Helena, 
“to hear that you are a pacifist, and as I 
am not, I cannot appear on the platform 
with you and thereby permit the im- 
pression that I am in sympathy with 
your views. 

“No, sir!” said George, as he waved 
his hand in the air. “I am a man of 
peace, but in this issue I am for war.” 

So Hamlin broke away, but unlike the 
sheep of Little-Bo-Peep, he did not bring 
his tails behind him. With that George 
rushed out into the lobby, followed by 
all his friends, relatives, wife, children 
and other satellites. 

There seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion where George went 
afterwards, so as to work off his feelings. 
You may be assured, however, that he 
did not go to a cabaret, for George is 
strictly temperate. He indulges in no 
greater dissipation than an occasional 
piece of chewing gum. But they do say 
that George was so worked up that the 
Senator in his company said he thought 
the best thing he could do would be to 
walk around the reservoir in Central 
Park to cool off. 

And this is the true story of why 
George Hamlin did not sing at the last 
concert of the Humanitarian Cult. 

If, in faithful observance of the order 
of Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, 
you had sat in a cold office for four hours 
last Monday, and, having contracted a 
cold thereby, which your faithful family 
had endeavored to remove: with a large 
jorum of hot lemonade seasoned with 
old brandy, and if you had finally gone 
to bed feeling that never mind what you 
suffered you were helping “win the war,” 
what would be your sensations when, 
the next morning, you read in the papers 
that your cold and the lemonade and the 
old brandy had all been endured in vain, 
because nothing had been accomplished 
in the way of decreasing the freight con- 
gestion, for the good reason that on the 
day when the ruling was to have particu- 
lar force, they had forgotten to notify the 
longshoremen and stevedores, who had 
all gone off thinking it was a holiday, as 
had the expressmen, and that when they 
did get a few of them together and had 
unloaded a boat or two and a few cars, 
they had to throw up their hands because 
the warehouses had been closed down. 
What, I say, would have been your feel- 
ings under these circumstances, as you 
began to snuffle your way through your 
next day’s work? If they were “true to 
pitch” they would have been exactly what 
the feelings were of 

Your poor 
MEPHISTO. 





HEIFETZ ENCHANTS 
BALTIMORE AUDIENCE 


Violinist Appears with the Dam- 
rosch Forces—Strube Gives 
Fine Program 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 26. — The Sym- 
phony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, juggled the date 
of its second concert of the current sea- 
son from Monday to Tuesday and back 
to the original night to comply with the 
Fuel Administration order. The concert 
given Jan. 21 proved again that the 


orchestra is of a high standard. The 
reading of the Goldmark “Rustic Sym- 
phony” and the Bacchanale from “Sam- 
son and Dalila” of Saint-Saens gave the 
orchestra colorful opportunities which 
were amply demonstrated. 

The initial local appearance of 
Jascha Heifetz, the phenomenal young 
Russian violinist, attracted a large audi- 
ence. His interpretation of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto and his astounding tech- 
nical control, clarity of tone made a 
strong impression. The recalls were 
many, and the young player can be as- 
sured that his art swayed the blasé con- 
cert-goer as well as the more easily im- 
pressed enthusiast. . 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
Gustav Strube, conductor, presented its 
fourth program, Jan. 25, at the Lyric 
Theater. The program, which consisted 
of MacDowell’s “Indian Suite” (No. 2); 
Smetana’s overture to “Bartered Bride’; 
Debussy’s “The Afternoon of a Faun” 
and Grieg’s “Land Sighting,” assisted in 
the last by the Orpheus Club. The In- 





dian suite served to disclose the im- 
provement of the orchestra is making. 
Mr. Strube has developed each section to 
a nicety. The singing of the Orpheus 
Club (which is under the direction of 
Alfred R. Willard) was commendable 
and the solo part for baritone, sung by 
William G. Horn, deserved the ap- 
plause. 

The twelfth Peabody recital was an 
occasion of much rejoicing for Balti- 
more music lovers as it marked the re- 
turn appearance of Ernest Hutcheson, 
the Australian pianist, long a member 
of the teaching staff of the Peabody 
Conservatory. He made a profound im- 
pression on the audience. F. C. B. 





Blanche Da Costa Wins Recital Triumph 
in Muskegon, Mich. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Jan. 18.—Blanche 
Da Costa, gifted American soprano, tri- 
umphed in her recital here last evening 
at the Regent Theater and was given 
several ovations by her hearers. Her 
charming personality and her rich, warm 
voice, plus fine interpretative ability and 
excellent enunciation, made her recital a 
memorable event. In addition to well- 
chosen songs she offered arias from 
“Traviata” and “Louise,” which she de- 
livered in true operatic style. After the 
recital a dinner was given in her honor 
by friends at the Century Club. 





Mme. Hassler-Fox in Joint Recital with 
Zimbalist 


Mme. Regina Hassler-Fox in her re- 
eent joint recital with Efrem Zimbalist 
at St. Joseph, Mo., made an excellent 
impression with her artistic singing. H. 
T. Burleigh’s “In the Wood of Finvara,” 
as interpreted by Mme. Hassler-Fox, 
was especially commended. 
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TOURING THE STATES WITH STRAKOSCH’S STARS IN ’73 











Carlotta Patti and Signor Mario 
the Nuclei of Company 
Which Included Annie L. 
Cary, Carrefo, Sauret, Beh- 
rens and Marzo—Memorable 
Tour Opened Brilliantly at 
Steinway Hall, New York— 
Mario Inspired in Ottawa— 
Carreno. Reveals Her Pianistic 
Prowess — Mishaps, Comic 
and Otherwise, on Tour 

By EDUARDO MARZO 


ARLOTTA PATTI visited Naples in 
the spring of 1872 and gave several 
song recitals at the San Carlo Opera 
House. I use the word recitals for the 
reason that at that time it was the cus- 
tom in Italy for visiting artists to sing 
or play between the acts of a regular 
performance at the opera or any theater 
without giving a regular concert pro- 
gram. 

As I happened to be in Naples at the 
time, I had the opportunity to renew the 
acquaintance of Carlotta Patti, begun in 
New York, and when, after her first 
appearance, Maurice Strakosch (her 
manager and accompanist) was called 
suddenly back to Paris, I played her 
accompaniments at the remaining re- 
citals. 

It was then also that she offered me 
an engagement as accompanist in the 
concert company which was being organ- 
ized by Max Strakosch for a tour in the 
United States and Canada. This tour, 
which lasted from September, 1872, to 
May, 1873, certainly marks one of the 
most interesting periods of my musical 
life. The company, which was called 
both the Patti-Mario and the Strakosch 
Concerts, was composed of the follow- 
ing artists: Carlotta Patti, soprano; 
Annie Louise Cary, contralto; Signor 


Mario, tenor; Teresa Carrefio, pianist; 
Emile Sauret, violinist; Siegfried 
Behrens, conductor, and myself as accom- 
panist. In New York and other nearby 
large cities we had an orchestra, but for 
the remainder of the tour I played all 
the accompaniments. 

We gave the first concert on Monday 
evening, Sept. 10, at Steinway Hall. Just 
about the same time Anton Rubinstein 
came to New York and made his first 
appearance just a week after, also at 
Steinway Hall. With him were Henry 
Wieniawski, the violinist, and Mlle. Or- 
meni, contralto, under the management 
of old Grau, the uncle of Maurice Grau. 


The Opening Strakosch Concert 


The following quotation from the New 
York Tribune of Sept. 17 will be of in- 
terest, I am sure, as portraying the re- 
ception we had at our first concert: 

“Fashionable society was fairly well 
represented, and a multitude of people 
from the world of art was there also, 
the barbaric face of Rubinstein and the 
portly frame of Wieniawski being con- 
spicuous among them. It was, indeed, 
an occasion of more than common in- 
terest.” 

“Of course, the return of Mario was 
an event that stirred the curiosity or 
the enthusiasm of the music-lovers. 
There were hundreds who remembered 
the sweet voice and noble delivery of 
seventeen years ago, and longed to wel- 
come the great artist once more as an 
old friend. Mario was then sixty-two 
years old, but looked to be hardly fifty 
and was as well preserved and handsome 
as ever.” He still tried to sing ‘M’ap- 
pari” from “Martha,” “Spirito Gentil” 
from “Favorita,” “Adelaide” by Beetho- 
ven, but his perfect phrasing, his inim- 
itable method and the charm of his 
whole manner could not unfortunately 
atone for the huskiness and the breaks 
in his voice. 

In New York and other large cities 
the public and the press were very con- 
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siderate and treated Mario with due 
deference for what he had been, but it 
was not the same in smaller towns, espe- 
cially in the West. 

He left the company before the tour 
was over and the only time that he was 
really his old self was when he sang by 
invitation at Rideau Hall, Ottawa, at a 
musicale given by Lord and Lady Duf- 
ferin. He sang most beautifully on that 
occasion and it seemed as if his voice 
had all come back, perhaps because he 
was before a sympathetic audience, as 
we know how the English people idolized 

im. 

Sauret also played at that musicale 
and I accompanied both. It was one of 
the most memorable occasions both so- 
cially and musically at which I have 
ever been present. 

There was much good fellowship in 
our company, but only while traveling, 
for at the hotels where we stopped we 
separated in little coteries. 


Mario an Habitual Smoker 


Mario and I were very much together 
and I have the pleasantest recollection 
of the time I spent with him. After the 
concerts, and supper, we invariably sat 
up in his room until three and four 
o’clock in the morning, talking and smok- 
ing his big cigars. It was then I had 
occasion to listen to the story of his 
remarkable life and adventures, which 
unfortunately have never been published. 
Mario was an inveterate smoker, using 
as many as fifteen to twenty cigars a 
day (none less than fifty cents apiece), 
and he would smoke up to the moment 
of his appearance, when he had to sing, 
and resume smoking immediately after. 
Often we had to get special permission 
for him so that he might smoke in the 
dressing rooms and on the stage. 
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Carlotta Patti had a wonderful voice, 
perhaps not quite as sweet as that of 
Adelina, but she was just as finished a 
singer, and certainly a better musician 
than her sister. Which led a music 
critic of the time to say that she could 
do absolutely anything with her voice, 
except sing. But that is positively an 
unfair criticism, because for astonishing 
vocalization, phenomenal urity and 
compass she was siemamnaeed. In Proch’s 
Variations, in which she rivaled Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner, she made a very good 
trill on E and F in alt. 


Carlotta Patti’s répertoire in this tour 
was extremely varied. She sang the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia,” “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto,” “Bolero” from “Vespri 
Siciliani,” “Cavatina” from “Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” Proch’s Variations, Eckert’s 
“Swiss Song,” etc., and for encores al- 
most always the “Laughing Song” from 
“Manon Lescaut” by Auber, “Within a 
Mile of Edinborough Town” and “Home 
Sweet Home.” 


Annie Louise Cary in Her Prime 


Annie Louise Cary at that time was 
in her prime. She had a most beautiful 
voice and sang the répertoire of a mezzo- 
soprano with the greatest ease, reaching 
in cadenzas the high C. Her favorite 
arias were “Ah, quel giorno” from 
“Semiramide,” “Pensa alla Patria” from 
“Italiana in Algieri,” “Or la sull’ onda” 
from “Giuramento” and “Connais tu le 
pays” from “Mignon,” which she sang 
probably with more expression than Nill- 
son, for whom it was written. She in- 
variably made a sensation by her sing- 
ing of “Kathleen Mavourneen” and 
“The Old Folks at Home,” especially 
when we traveled through the South. 

Cary was an excellent musician, ana 
I have good reasons to know it, as I 
played for her when she practised and 
coached her in new pieces. As a dra- 
matic singer afterward she was the first 
and best Amneris we ever had in this 


country and it was a great pity she sang 
Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” as that part 
probably was the undoing of her glori- 
ous voice. 

Teresa Carreno had been in New York 
nine years before, when but a child, but 
this was the first appearance as a full- 
fledged pianist. She created a very 
fine impression by her brilliant pianism 
as the music critics were wont to express 
it at that time. 

Emile Sauret, the violinist, a pupil of 
Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, made a 
very decided mark by his bold, fine style, 
skilful bowing and pure intonation. He 
and Carreno played often the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata and made a great sensation with 
that piece. It was during this tour that 
they became very much attached to each 
other, ending by marrying soon after. 

The programs of our concerts were 
always arranged by me, however, accord- 
ing to the custom which was then in 
vogue and of which I have already 
spoken in my previous articles, each part 
of the program commencing and ending 
generally with a concerted number, 
either vocal or instrumental. Cary and 
Mario, Carlotta Patti and Ronconi or 
Scolara sang duets, and we finished with 
a quartet and sometimes with a quintet 
or a sextet, adding one or two extra sing- 
ers—that is, in large cities. 


A Tour with Mishaps 


Our tour was very extensive. We 
went from New York to Boston, then 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. Next we traveled through the South 
to New Orleans, where we were just be- 
fore Christmas time. From that city we 
went to Galveston, Tex., and found it 
so cold that we nearly perished, espe- 
cially as that city was not prepared at 
that time for such weather. From the 
South, by the way of Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, etc., we 
went to Canada, where we met with a 
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New York Press Opinions of 


MAX ROSEN 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 











DEBUT NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, JAN. 12—“His playing proved 
equally full of grace, of sensuous beauty, but of earnest, musicianly quality as well; he drew 
from his violin a tone of honeyed sweetness, fine-spun, delicate, floating on the orchestral 
mass like a song of triumph.”—NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 13, 1918. 




















New York Evening Post, Jan. 14, 1918 


Max Rosen has a technique which 1s 
well-nigh flawless. But this is not all. 


Among many eminent professionals the 


opinion is expressed that the slender 


youth, who impressed his agreeable per- 
sonality on Saturday night’s audience, 
is destined to greater emotional growth 
than Heifetz. His tone is of beautiful 
melting loveliness. The audience was 
frantically enthusiastic over the young 
artist. 


New York Tribune, Jan. 13, 1918 


The chief charm of Mr. Rosen’s play- 
ing lies in his cantilena, at times delicate 
and silvery and again round and impres 
sive. His bowing is notably clean and 
vigorous, his spiccatto unusually deft. 


New York World, Jan. 13, 1918 


Rosen disclosed a lovely, singing tone, 
genuine musical feeling and a tempera- 
ment such as a distinguished violinist 
must have. 


Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 15, 1918 


Much as one has been led to look for 


from pupils of Leopold Auer, the first . 


tone uttered from Max Rosen’s violin at 
his début on Saturday wasa surprise. The 
young artist played Goldmark’s A Minor 
Concerto with radiant tone and with a 
singing quality in phrasing that brought 
him a remarkable tribute of applause from 
the audience and the orchestra players. 
He does not seem so self-contained as 
Heifetz, nor so self-sufficient as Elman; 
it is likely that he will find a large pub- 
lic, for he touches the hearer with some 
invokes 
This 


quality makes defects hardly worth men- 


thing besides amazement and 
an immediate legitimate response. 


tioning, and Mr. Rosen has few defects, 
apparently. The violin needs its Chopin 
or its Schumann very badly; but Gold 
mark needs a Rosen to present his 
music, for his concerto never sounded so 


well as on this occasion. 





| 
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New York Journal, Jan. 14, 1918 


Mr. Rosen has personality, though still a boy, and the personality 
But he is also a 
violinist of mark—indeed, the most individual of all the players that 
the Auer works has dispatched hither. 
deftness of touch upon the strings that none of the rest of the output 
He produces a 


holds boyish charm as one of its chief elements. 
His bow holds lightness, a 
possesses. His playing has the aristocratic cachet. 
delicate stream of pure and almost ineffably sweet musical sound of 


irresistible appeal. The justness of taste, the genuine musicianly 


‘feeling, the niceties of accent and phrasing in the Goldmark Concerto 


were more than merely astonishing in a seventeen-year-old; they held 
a personal conviction as to how the music should be played that 
convinced the listener as well. 


New York Tribune, Jan. 22, 1918 


The outstanding quality of Mr. 
Rosen’s playing is his wonderfully pure 
tone. He draws his melodic line steadily, 
easily, richly, and has at his command a 
tonal color subtly varied from rich pur- 
ple, if one may be permitted the simile, 
to shimmering silver. His rapid scale 
passages are miracles of delicate finger- 
ing, and his trills as deft and discreet as 
one could imagine. Moreover, he has 
acquired a sense of style, whi-h permits 
him without exaggerations to compass 
the dignity of the Vitali Chaconne, the 
Dvorak Con- 
certo and the sprightly energy of Bee 


emotional ardor of the 


thoven’s “Chorus of Dervishes,” as ar- 
Auer. The 


quality for each of his pieces he achieves 


ranged by appropriate 


not alone by tonal and dynamic shading, 
but especially by the touch and impact 
of his delicate bow. He is eminently a 
thoughtful artist and may some day 
prove himself a truly* intellectual one. 
At his best Mr. Rosen was last night in 
the company of the great. Already, 
with his extraordinary tone, his taste, 
his sense of form and his real emotional 
insight, he has established himself as an 
artist of rare gift and capabilities. 


New York Evening Sun, Jan. 22, 1918 


The virtues of playing which could 
command so quick and huge an appeal 
must be obvious. Mr. Rosen, outside 
of his high-degree of talent, is endowed 
with a flow of temperament which doubt- 
less belongs to him by right of youth, 
and which colors the mere essentials of 
technique with a more than occasional 
loveliness. 


New York Evening Mail, Jan. 22, 1918 


His smooth singing tone is unques- 
tionably a thing of beauty. 


New York Evening Post, Jan. 22, 1918 


Mr. Rosen played the Dvorak Con- 
certo with a beautiful, ingratiating tone 
in the cantabile portions, and _ with 
astonishing bravura in the final allegro 
giocoso. The concerto was preceded by 
the familiar Chaconne of Vitali, with 
organ accompaniment. In‘ this seven- 
teenth century Italian music the young 
violinist won much applause by what 
might be called the bel canto element in 
his playing. It was beautiful, broad, 
spontaneous, and enjoyable. 














RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, JAN. 21, 1918—‘‘At his best Mr. Rosen 
was last night in the company of the great. Already with his extraordinary tone, his taste, 
his sense of form and his real emotional insight he has established himself as an artist of rare 
gifts and capabilities.,.—-NEW YORK TRIBUNE, JAN. 22, 1918. 
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LONDON GIVEN CHANCE TO HEAR 
SOME “TRENCH ENTERTAINMENTS” 


Visit of ‘‘Pierrots’’ and Division Band Excites Much Interest—New 
Year Opens with Many Concerts—Editha Knocker Now Mak- 


ing London Her Headquarters 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1. Jan. 7, 1918. 


HE enormous success of the “Pier- 

rots” and Orchestra of the 25th Di- 
vision who have been at Wigmore Hall 
all the week, has been the talk of the 
town. They gave a performance at the 
Savoy Hotel on Sunday evening and 
then opened officially in Wigmore Ha | on 
Monday, Dec. 31, where they have keen 
so popular that their engagement has 
Leen extended. 

It is now one year “Pier- 
rots” were formed and during that time, 
from the moneys they have earned, over 
25,000 francs have been given to French 
and Belgian charities and more than 
50,000 francs spent on comforts for the 
men of the Division when heavy fighting 
was in progress. Both the Pierrots and 
Band are made up of men who have 
served in the firing line but are now un- 
fit (for the presept) for duty in the 
trenches. One of the first considerations 
of a Divisional Commander is to keep his 
men fit and cheerful, and each Division 
is allowed to form a band of thirty 
pieces, and a concert troupe of twelve 
men for entertainment purposes. The 
programs now being given are identical 
with those played in France and the cos- 
tumes are the same. These “Pierrots” 
have carried on their work of lightening 
the hearts of the men on whom more 
serious work devolves, and when occasion 
arises both “Pierrots” and band members 
are used for stretcher-bearers, or to take 
charge of medical comforts depots, when 
large numbers of wounded are expected 
in. These men are now on their Christ- 
mas leave and are devoting that time to 
gathering money for the comfort of those 
in the trenches. Their tenor, Gunner 
Newton, and their low comedian, Cor- 
poral Anderson, deserve special mention, 
as well as Rifleman Hughman, whose 
mimicry and powers of burlesque are 
wonderful. Private Lee brought down 
the house with “When the Boys Go 
Marching Back to Blighty.” Indeed, all 
were inspired performances which held 
and delighted everyone. 

On Saturday, Jan. 5, the Chappell bal- 
lad concert in Queens Hall was again al- 
most an all-star program, for Gervase 
Elwes was the tenor, singing Roger 
Quilter’s “Dream Valley” and “Day- 
break,” and Maud Valerie White’s “So 
We'll Go no More a-Roaming,” as well as 
Bach’s “Lift Up Your Heads on High.” 
Mme. D’Alvarez sang magnificently the 
“Voce di Donna” from Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda,” and “Homing,” by Teresa del 
Riego. Carmen Hilk sang two charming 
new songs by Guy d’Hardelot. “Your 
Coming” and “When You Went.” Benno 
Moiseiwitsch played and the Queens Hall 


since the 


light orchestra was led by Alick Mac- 
Lean as usual. 

The New Year performance of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” was given on Saturday, 
Jan. 5, by the Royal Choral Society under 
the leadership of Sir Frederick Bridge in 
the Royal Albert Hall and attracted an 
enormous audience. The soloists were 
Carrie Tubb, Dilys Jones, Walter Hyde 
and Herbert Brown. 





Famous Teacher of 
Violin 


Editha Knocker, 


The New Year’s Day symphony con- 
cert in the Queens Hall, conducted by 
Sir Henry Wood was the only big concert 
of the day. There was no novelty in the 
program, which ranged from the Over- 
ture to “Der Freischiitz,” by Weber, to 
Scriabine’s Piano Concerto in F Sharp 
Minor, brilliantly played by William 
Murdoch. Other items were the Peer 
Gynt Suite, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, 
Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” D’Alvarez 
sang “Ne me refuse pas,” from Massen- 
et’s “Hérodiade” and “Oh Jeunes Filles” 
from the “Queen of Spades,” by Tschai- 
kowsky. 

“A Southern Maid,” the new musical 
play by Commander Dion Clayton-Cal- 
throp and Capt. Harry Graham, has been 
produced in “Musical Manchester” with 
great success. It will remain there for 
six weeks and then go a-touring. 


New Marches by Gerald Tyrwhitt 


From the pen of Gerald Tyrwhitt, 
Messrs. Chester & Company have just 
issued “Three Little Funeral Marches” 


for plano—very amusing and very mod- 
ern, depicting the obsequies of a states- 
man, a canary and a great-aunt. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt is now attached to the British 
Embassy in Rome, and is well known in 
diplomatic circles. He received his musi- 
cal training in Dresden and London. 

Hermann Lohr, composer of ‘My Little 
Grey Home in the West” and “Where 
My Caravan Has Rested,” has been very 
seriously ill, but is now well on the road 
to recovery. His more recent and popu- 
lar ballad is “If Love Had Wings.” 

At Aeolian Hall last evening, Jan. 6, 
at the concert for soldiers and sailors, 
presided over by Frank Armstrong, the 
stars were Lillian Hoare and Percy 
Kahn. Their “Ragtime Turn” was much 
enjoyed and loudly applauded. Marjorie 
Griffin also brought down the house with 
her singing of “Nursery Rhymes” and 
Lane Wilson’s song, “Shepherd, Thy De- 
meanor Vary.” Mr. Armstrong as his 
organ soli gave “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” (by special request), Theme and 
Variations by Moszkowski and “Inter- 
mezzo” from “Jewels of the Madonna” by 
Ferrari. 

“Cupid’s Conspiracy.” a comedy-ballet 
for which Sir Frederick Cowen has com- 
posed some very delightful and dainty 
music, was produced at the Coliseum last 
Monday, Dec. 31. Lydia Kyasht is the 
star for whom it was specially written, 
and Sir Frederick will conduct during 
tke run. 

Aldershot Concerts for War Relief 

A very fine concert was given in the 
Maida Drill Hall at Aldershot last week, 


end the funds for providing extra com- 
forts for the troops and for patients in 


war hospitals benefited largely, for it 
was a huge success. It was organized by 
Campbell McInnes, now a member of the 
R. F. C., and the artists were Agnes 
Nichols, Margaret Balfour, McInnes and 
John Adams as singers, and Felix Sal- 
mond and Marjorie Hayward with ’cello 
and violin. 

Editha Knocker is one of the few great 
living teachers of the violin, for upon 
her has fallen the mantle of the great 
master Joachim, and to-day she has more 
successful pupils to her credit than any 
other professor, among them being Sy- 
bil Eaton, Rhoda Backhouse and Evelyn 
Cooke. Miss Knocker comes of an old 
naval family and is a native of Devon- 
shire. In 1886 she went to Berlin to 
study with Joachim and five years later, 
at the earnest request of friends, went 
to York to help to create a musical at- 
mosphere there. In co-operation with T. 
Tertius Noble (now organist of St. 
Thomas’s New York), she started the 
York Symphony Orchestra with twenty- 
five members and Mr. Noble as conduc- 
tor, which by 1913 had eighty-five mem- 
hers. During those years she did a great 
deal of teaching on the continent in the 
summer months and assisted Leopold 
Auer wherever he settled for his “sum- 
mer colony.” Besides being present at ail 
his lessons she frequently taught for 
eight hours a day and worked with such 
players as Mischa Elman, Isolde Menges, 
Kathleen Parlow, Eddy Brown, Hoch- 
stein, Bloch, ete. The year 1914 found 
her in an important position in Berlin, 
but upon the outbreak of hostilities she 
returned to York, and made bi-weekly 
visits to London, which is now her head- 
quarters. HELEN THIMM. 








SPANISH SOPRANO TO 
INTRODUCE OWN SONG 
IN RECITAL DEBUT 














So- 


Spanish Dramatic 
prano and Composer 


Bianca Herez, 


Among the outstanding features of the 
interesting program which Bianca Herez, 
Spanish dramatic soprano, will give in 
her début recital at the Punch and Judy 
Theater on Feb. 10, will be a composi- 


tion of her own, entitled “Her Soldier,” 
which will be sung here for the first 
time. Miss Herez is practically a new- 
comer in the New York concert field. 
It was through the advice of Maria 
Kousnietzoff, soprano of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, who heard her 
in an informal musicale aboard ship 
(where both singers met en route from 
Spain two years ago and became close 
friends) that Miss Herez took up her 
vocal studies seriously. Her training 
was, however, delayed until a short time 
“go, when she placed herself under the 
instruction of Mr. Giacomo Bourg, bari- 
tone, with whom she will be heard at her 
coming recital in several duets. 


MME. BUCKHOUT’S RECITAL 


Builds Program from Wide 
Range of Dedicated Songs 


Inst@éad of her weekly program of 
the works of one composer, Mme. Buck- 
hout gave a program on Jan. 16 at her 
studio of some twenty songs, selected 
from the hundred or more dedicated to 
her. The composers represented were 
Von Kalinowski, Turner-Maley, Huss, 
Blazewicz, Troostwyk, Warford, Tre- 
harne Gilberté, Davis, Kriens, Brans- 
combe, Hamblen, Rubner, Kramer, Ho- 
berg, Remmell, Hausmann, Hunnewell, 
Kaufman, Phelps and Mary Helen 
Brown. 

Mme. Buckhout presented them with 
admirable effect and was heartily ap- 
plauded. Gladys Grove played the ac- 
companiments well and also was ap- 
vlauded for her playing of a group of 
solo pieces by La Forge, Moszkowski and 
Stojowski. 


Singer 








TOURING THE STATES WITH STRAKOSCH'S 


STARS IN ’73 








[Continued from page 9] 


great reception. The prices of admission 
for these concerts were as follows: Two 
and three dollars for reserved seats, and 
$1.50 for general admission, but if I well 
remember they were somewhat lower in 
small towns. 

Of course, in a long tour like ours we 
had many mishaps and many adventures. 
On our way from Atlanta to Macon we 
had a collision in which there were a 
good many casualties, but fortunately 
none of our company was hurt. It hap- 
pened at night (and a very rainy one at 
that) and, as the train had only one 
sleeping car, which we occupied, we had 
to give it up to the injured. We camped 
in the middle of the woods from four 
o’clock in the morning until four the 
following afternoon, when a rescue train 
at last came to take us away, all the 
time under a heavy, pelting rain with 
nothing to eat. The other severe acci- 
dent was in Canada on our way to Ham- 
ilton in March, 1873. Max Strakosch 
was not so fortunate this time, his head 
being bruised quite badly. Miss Cary 


and Carlotta Patti were shaken up con- 
siderably. 

One of the funny incidents of our trip 
happened in Elmira, N. Y. On account 
of the epizootic there were no horses to 
be had and, as Carlotta Patti could not 

valk to the theater on the evening of 
the concert, especially as there was so 
much snow on the ground, and the ther- 
mometer was thirty below zero, they 
were obliged to hitch two cows to her 
carriage. It was so cold in the theater 
that we had to appear in furs and over- 
coats. 

Another time, I do not remember the 
place, our train was delayed several 
hours, and we arrived at 9.30 p.m. We 
thought naturally that we would be too 
late for the concert, which was to com- 
mence at 8. But Strakosch, who had 
gone ahead of us, managed to keep the 
audience waiting almost two hours, and 
had carriages ready at the depot to take 
us to the theater, where we gave the 
concert in our traveling clothes and, 
what is worse, without anything to eat 
since breakfast! 

While in Boston I visited 


Mario and 


Longfellow at Cambridge and certainly 
the memory of having met and spoken 
with that great man is a most precious 
one. Longfellow spoke beautiful Italian 
and his conversation was highly inter- 
esting. He gave me his autographed 
picture, which is one of my most treas- 
ured souvenirs. 


Anton Rubinstein 


With Rubinstein I became well ac- 
quainted. He was stopping in New 
York at the same hotel as our company, 
the old Everett House, on Union Square. 
We met several times during our tours. 
He was very dignified and most cordial 
to his brother artists, but somewhat care- 
less in his dress. He invariably wore a 
narrow black tie, the bow of which had 
the amusing characteristic of being at 
different points of his collar every time 
I saw him. 

Wieniawski was not quite so tractable, 
but he was such a phenomena! violinist! 

The following winter that I spent in 
New York I had the good fortune to 
hear Rubinstein play repeatedly, and 
what made the greatest impression on 


me were the “Chronological Recitals,” at 
which he played nearly all of the most 
noted piano literature from the early 
time to the modern. 

Rubinstein had a wonderful memory, 
and I know it to be a fact that he often 
would arrive at one of these concerts 
without knowing what he was going w 
play and had to refer to the program, 
which he kept in front of him on the 
piano. 

During that winter there was a great 
season of Italian opera at the Academy 
of Music, under the management of 
Maretzek and Jarrett, with Pauline 
Lucca, Kellogg, Sanz, Abrugnedo, Viz- 
zani, Moriani, Sparapani, Jamet and 
Giorgio Ronconi. 

Another company of opera, but m 
English, managed by Rosa (the hus- 
band of Parepa, the great soprano), had 
no less renowned singers than Wachtel 
and Santley. I recall also the Philhar- 
monic concerts, with Bonawitz, Mills and 
Leopold Damrosch as soloists, and the 
chamber music concerts of Mills and 
Leopold Damrosch, with the assistance 
of Drasdill, at Steinway Hall. 
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ROTHWELLIS A‘GUEST’ 
DIRECTOR IN DETROIT 


Scores as Leader of Symphony 
Forces—Stokowski and His 
Men Cheered 


DETROIT, Jan. 17.—Arcadia was the 
scene of an unusual demonstration on 
the evening of Jan. 10, when an audience 
of gratifying proportions waxed so en- 
thusiastic over a symphony program that 
the auditorium echoed with sounds of 
frenzied applause, cries of “Bravo,” and, 
finally, of stamping. The purveyor of 
this thrilling music was Leopold Stokow- 
ski and his orchestra, from Philadelphia. 

The program was devoted entirely to 
Tschaikowsky compositions, numbers 
familiar to the point of being hackneyed, 
but under the baton of Stokdowski they 
emerged revivified with new splendor. 
After the “Star-Spangled Banner” came 
the “Pathétique,” which was the signal 


for numerous recalls for both conductor 
and orchestra, the same ovation follow- 
ing an exquisite interpretation of the 
“Nut Cracker” Suite. It was the “1812” 
Overture, however, which brought the 
audience to its feet and banished the cus- 
tomary decorum. This overture has been 
heard here many times, but never has 
it been given a more virile and compel- 
ling exposition than on Thursday even- 
ing. 

On Friday afternoon, Jan. 11, and the 
following Saturday evening, Walter 
Henry Rothwell appeared as_ second 
“guest” conductor for the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, while Mme. Helen 
Stanley acted as soloist. Mr. Rothwell 
fully sustained the standard set by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch the previous week and 
proved that, beyond a doubt, the Detroit 
Orchestra may yet be made to rank 
among the leading bands of the country. 

The opening number was the Dvorak 
symphony, “From the New World,” 
which displayed the astonishing results 
of Mr. Rothwell’s four-day’s work with 
the orchestra, and at its close he was 
enthusiastically recalled to the platform 
three times. The program also contained 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Préludes” 
and the “March of Homage,” by Grieg. 
The Liszt composition, in particular, 
demonstrated the thorough drilling in 
climax building, in coherent phrasing and 
in minute detail work which Mr. Roth- 
well had given the band. 

Mme. Stanley completely won her 
audience, singing two arias, “Je dis que 
rien ne m’epouvante,”’ from “Carmen,” 
and “Depuis le jour,’ from “Louise.” 
So loath were they to let her go that 
she waived precedent and responded with 
an encore, an aria from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” 

A novel yet thoroughly substantial 
program, was the one presented by Wal- 
ter Damrosch and his New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at Arcadia, on Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 15. After a few ex- 





planatory remarks Mr. Damrosch af- 
forded Detroit its first opportunity of 
hearing the “Symphonie Frangaise,” by 
Dubois, and, fulfilling the conductor’s 
prophecy, it found instant popularity 
through its sprightliness, youth and al- 
luring French atmosphere. 

In a lighter vein was the other novelty, 
the “Mother Goose” Suite by Ravel, 
which, like the Dubois work, evoked brisk 
and prolonged applause and was in the 
nature of a triumph for Mr. Damrosch 
and his players. The program also con- 
tained the Beethoven Overture, ‘“Leo- 
nore,” the “Mephisto Waltz,” the intro- 
duction to Act III of “Meistersinger” 
and the “Ride of the Valkyries,” all in- 
terpreted and executed with the accus- 
tomed skill of this organization. This 
last number has long been familiar on 
Mr. Damrosch’s program, but seldom, if 
ever, has it been portrayed with more 
tempestuous vigor, more brilliant color- 
ing and with more effective climaxes than 
on Tuesday evening. 

Inaugurating a series of popular- 
priced Sunday evening concerts, the Cen- 
tral Concert Company presented Nina 
Morgana, coloratura soprano, and Eddy 
Brown, violinist, at Arcadia, on Jan. 13. 
Several hundred people braved the in- 
clement weather and were amply repaid 
by an attractive program, performed by 
two sterling artists. 

Miss Morgana contributed the difficult 
“Caro Nome,” a Gounod Waltz, and a 
group of English songs, while Mr. Brown 
played a Bach Gavotte, a Larghetto by 
Haendel, “Orientale,” by Cui and a 
Kreisler number. The program closed 
with Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” given by 
both artists. L. T. Gruenberg acted as 
accompanist. M. McD. 


SCHUMANN CLUB WINS 
HONORS IN BROOKLYN 


Stephens Singers Present Excellent Pro- 
gram in Artistic Fashion—Offer 
New American Songs 


For the first time Brooklyn had the 
pleasure of hearing the New York Schu- 
mann Club, Percy Rector Stephens, con- 
ductor, when it gave a concert at the 
Academy of Music on Friday evening, 
Jan. 18, under the auspices of the Flor- 
ence Nightingale Federation of the Meth- 
odist gee ge Hospital of Brooklyn. 
The club was assisted by the Brahms 
Quartet and by Edward J. McNamara, 
baritone, and Rodney Saylor, accom- 
panist. 

A very fine program of Italian, French 
and American songs was given, the club 
singing with excellent tone and particu- 
lar regard to shading. The Italian group 
included Caccini’s “Amarilli, Mia Bella,” 
Scarlatti’s “Se Florindo e Fedele” and 
Durante’s “Vergin, Tutto Amor” and 
“Danza, Danza.” The French songs, 
both old and new, were given as fine a 
bit of choral interpretation as has been 
heard, and included Fauré’s “Aprés un 
Réve,” “Chaque Chose a Son Temps” (un- 
accompanied), “Ah, Mon Berger!” “Le 
Berger Discret” (eighteenth century) 
and Debussy’s “Beau Soir,” which was 
exquisite. The American songs, all new, 
were particularly interesting, represent- 














Godowsky Stirs San Francisco 











Maud Powell Wins Approval in Final Concert—Hertz’s Orchestra 
Plays in Oakland—Latin Quarter Opera Company Successful 
in Popular-Priced Performances—Mme. Jomelli Heard 














AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 14.—Leopold 
Godowsky was heard at the Colum- 
bia Theatre on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
13, and probably two-thirds of the audi- 
ence had never really known the possi- 
bilities of the piano until revealed by the 
playing of this great artist. Much has 
been said of his amazing technique, but 
while his playing is perfect in clarity of 
tone, one must recognize musicianship of 
his interpretations, while the listener is 
carried along through every mood from 
the “Berceuse” of Chopin to the mag- 
nificence of the Liszt Polonaise. 

The house was well filled and the audi- 
ence was insatiable in its demands for 
extra numbers. Eight encores were 
played and numerous recalls responded 
to, but still the audience called for more. 
The concert was under the management 
of Selby C.- Oppenheimer. — 

On Friday evening, Jan. 11, the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra delighted 
the music lovers of Oakland with one of 
their rare concerts. That it was ap- 
preciated was shown by the well filled 
Auditorium. Brahms, Symphony No. 2 
in D Major opened the program and that 
its beauties were appreciated, was evi- 
denced by the storm of applause which 
greeted each movement. 

“Symphonic Variations for Violoncello 
and Orchestra,” by Boéllmann, was the 
next offering, and in this Horace Britt 
proved his worth as a ’cellist of excep- 
tional ability. A Suite in G Major, Op. 55, 
by Tschaikowsky concluded the program 
and in this number the different instru- 
ments in the orchestra were given an op- 
portunity. 

On Friday afternoon, Jan. 11, Maud 


Powell gave her second and last concert 
at the Columbia Theatre and again her 
many admirers in this city listened to a 
program of interest and incomparable 
beauty. The Arensky Concerto in A 
Minor opened the program. Other num- 
bers were: Sonata D Minor, Op. 108, for 
Violin and Piano, Brahms; Prelude, E 
Major (unaccompanied), Bach; “Love’s 
Delight,” Martini-Powell; “Marche Orien- 
tale,” Beethoven-Auer; “Berceuse,”’ 
Chopin; Valse, A Flat, Op. 42, Chopin; 
“Rakocezy March,” Liszt; for piano, Ar- 
thur Loesser. Songs My Mother Sang, 
Dvorak-Powell; Songs of Autumn, Gret- 
chaninoff-Hartman; Polonaise, Vieu- 
temps. 

The largest audience assembled for a 
symphony program was seen at the Cort 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 13; 
when the sixth of the “Pop” concerts was 
given by the Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz. Every seat 
was filled and chairs were placed in 
every available spot while many were 
turned disappointedly away. The pro- 
gram was one that delighted the masses 
as well as the musicians. 

The Latin Square Quarter Opera Com- 
pany are drawing large audiences at the 
Washington Square Theater. Popular 
prices are charged. The cfferings for 
this week are “Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
“Carmen” and “Faust.” 

The Pacific Musical Society gave a 
concert at the Palace Hotel on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Jan. 9. Every number 
was splendidly given. The Ballroom was 
filled by the members and their guests. 

Mme. Jeanne Jomelli repeated her for- 
mer success on Thursday evening when 
she appeared in her second recital at the 
St. Francis Colonial Ballroom before a 
large number of music lovers and friends, 


in a program of unusual interest. 
E. M. B. 





ing Dorothy Herbert, H. Reginald Spier, 
Deems Taylor, Percy Rector Stephens 
and George C. Turner. “After Sunset,” 
by Dorothy Herbert, was highly pleasing, 
as was H. Reginald Spier’s “A Clear 
Midnight.” A bit of lovely Southern 
color was put into Deems Taylor’s 
“Plantation Love Song” and Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens’s “To the Spirit of Music,” 
written for the club, proved to be a 
strong composition of delightful char- 
acter. The program, having opened with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” closed with 
George Turner’s inspiring “Hail, Land 
of Freedom,” the audience rising during 
its presentation. 

The Brahms Quartet sang with com- 
mendable ensemble unity, “Rose of My 
Heart,” by Lohr; “My Lady Chloe,” by 
Clough-Leighter, and “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” 
by Spross. 








THE ONLY INSTITUTION OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 


*‘The School of Experience” — 
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COACHING, SINGLY AND IN COMPLETE CASTS, IN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION 


IN OUR NEW HOME 


EXQUISITELY APPOINTED STUDIOS—PERFECTLY EQUIPPED AUDITORIUM AND STAGE, THE ATMOSPHERE 
OF THE LYRIC DRAMA IS COMPLETED WITH MODERN ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL DEVICES. 


FACULTY OF HIGHEST PROVEN ABILITY 








As stated in a recently published interview: 
as I succeed in securing recognition for native sing- 
ers, so far will I be content with my work.” 


“So: far 














MILTON ABORN 


137 West 38th Street, New York 


’Phone Greeley $09 














Mr. McNamara disclosed a fine, big 
tenor voice and found great favor with 
the audience, being recalled several 
times. He sang the “Pagliacci” Pro- 
logue with dramatic effect, “Some Rival 
Has Stolen” (Old English), Burleigh’s 
impressive “One Year” and the inspiring 
Huhn “Invictus.” 





HEIFETZ CHARMS WATERBURY 





Violinist’s Local Début Creates Enthu- 
siasm in City 


WATERBURY, CONN., Jan. 19.—One of 
the most successful concerts, from every 
point of view, ever given in Waterbury 
was the recital by the young Russian vio- 
linist, Jascha Heifetz. It was the vio- 
linist’s first, but we hope not the last 
appearance here. The scene of the re- 
cital was Buckingham tiall. Manager 
Paul Prentzel is to be accorded a vote 
of thanks for this musical event. 

Mr. Heifetz’s program was a pleas- 
ing and grateful one. His superb per- 
formance of the difficult Wienawski D 
Minor Concerto was a notable achieve- 
ment. His shorter numbers were played 
with an infinite charm and conviction. 
The artist responded to several extras. 

André Benoist’s splendid work at the 
piano added much to the evening’s en- 
joyment. 

An audience that occupied every seat 
in the auditorium (and there were many 
on the stage) applauded the young vio- 
linist. } a ¢ 





Organist Macfarlane Aided by Portland 
Men’s Chorus in Sixth Concert 


PoRTLAND, ME., Jan. 19.—The sixth 
subscription organ concert was given on 
Thursday evening, when Will C. Mac- 
farlane, the municipal organist, was as- 
sisted by the Portland Men’s Singing 
Club, of which Mr. Macfarlane is conduc- 
tor. The club is rapidly approaching 
an enviable degree of excellence and 
sang a well varied program with splen- 
did tone and finish. Solos were sung by 
Herbert S. Kennedy, Jr., tenor; Howard 
Stevens, baritone, and Harry F. Merrill, 
bass, all members of the club. Mr. Mac- 
farlane played Stewart’s “Montezuma” 
March and Nevin’s Suite for Organ, 
“Sketches of the City,” in his usual fine 
form. Alfred Brinkler played the organ 
accompaniment to Grieg’s roteoresy “d 
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Best “Career” Is Matrimony, 


—~ 





ays Wynne Pyle | 








Young Texas Pianist Confesses 


That She Is Perfectly Con- 
tented but Would Prefer 
‘Leaning’ to Complete Inde- 
pendence as a Great Artist— 
Reared on Western Plains, 
Educated in Europe with Fa- 


mous Masters, She Enjoys 
Animals and Dolls More Than 


Selfish Art— ‘Don’t Take 
Yourself So Seriously,’ She 


Tells Musicians 


— PYLE is an _ incorrigible 
revolutionist, if we may be per- 
mitted to apply the wicked words to one 
of the most attractive and wholesome 
personalities of the American recital 
platform. First of all, the young pianist 
holds to the seditious doctrine that art 
is short and matrimony long; in plain 
words Miss Pyle has small use for a 
“career,” a husband would be infinitely 
preferable. To use her own quaint ex- 
planation, “I’d rather sit on the hearth— 
and just purr!” We were troubled; 
should we take the responsibility of re- 
producing Miss Pyle’s unvarnished views 
on such an intimate topic? And _ have 
her photograph appear in the same 
issue? But then this came: 


“Sometimes I think that if my press 
representative would advertise for a 
suitable husband for me instead of en- 
gagements I’d be better satisfied.” 

Lest any one came to the conclusion 
that Miss Pyle is not quite content, with- 
in natural limitations, we must hasten 
to add that she is quite at peace with 
the world, more so, in fact, than any 
artist we know of. 


Timidity a Barrier 


“I am perfectly satisfied and con- 
tented.” I suppose this counts against 
me as an artist, “but I don’t want to be 
an artist, a great artist,” she said. 

“You don’t want to be *§ 

“No!” she said, quite decisively, “I am 
sure I wouldn’t want to be. I am simply 
an amateur. When I look around and 
examine the cost of a ‘great career’ I 
say, no, it is not worth it. Perhaps it 
is so because I am timid. Timidity and 
great success don’t usually mix, do 
they?” She follows Poor’ Richard’s 
gentle advice and supplements her quite 
positive assertions with a mild -“Do 
they?” or “Don’t you think so?” which 
is charming and convincing, especially 
when you recognize the soft cadence of 
the Southern voice. 

“To -be what the world calls a great 
artist one must be tremendously self- 
centered, and I don’t think I could ever 
take myself quite so seriously,” she re- 
sumed. “At that, the mode has changed 
somewhat, don’t you think so? The 
artists do not have to be so eccentric 
and unusual, I suppose because the pub- 
lic doesn’t look for it so much now. 
Why can’t artists be normal human 
beings? Sometimes,” she reflected, “1 
think that they pet themselves too much. 


Moments of Satisfaction 


“Is it all worth while? I admit that 
I do get a great deal of satisfaction out 
of my playing; most of*the pleasant 
people I have met, most of the pleasant 
experiences I have had are traceable to 
the one source, my music, and so I feel 
quite grateful. 

“But an artist’s influence is limited, 
after all. If the art which has been 
forced upon me gives a few minutes 
thrill to some person, if some friends 
whose opinion I value say ‘you did well,’ 
or if I can say to myself occasionally, 
‘that was good’—in those moments music 
means a great deal to me. Otherwise, 
I don’t believe a career is worth the cost 
and time. Why, I could be the mother 
of six children in the same time!” 

Yes, a career was forced on Miss Pyle. 
She was a pianist when very young, but 
never played in public. While she was 
in Berlin studying with a noted master 
someone suggested her as substitute for 
a girl who was unable to appear as solo- 
ist with the Bliithner Orchestra. 

“That started it,” she reminiscenced, 
“and I suppose I should be duly grate- 
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Wynne Pyle, Pianist and Exponent of the Laughing Philosophy, May Prefer a Husband to Her Baby Grand, But, Judging 
from These Intimate At-Home Scenes, She Seems Quite Serene and Content. Even Her Dolls Look Happy 


ful for the independence and opportunity 
my piano playing has given me. It’s 
nice to have a sense of self-reliance, it 
is nice to have one’s own bank account, 
but—I’d just as leave rely on some one 
else,” she laughed again and told a little 
story. 

Miss Pyle was walking with a girl 
cousin, a writer, before she had left her 
home in Dallas, Texas. The spectacle 
of a girl clinging to the arm of a young 
male arrested the attention of the ob- 
servant cousin. “Look at her, clinging 
to him!” whispered the cousin with envy 
in her voice, “and I’ll bet she hasn’t an 
idea in her head!” 

“I am like this cousin,” confessed Miss 
Pyle. “IT am willing to lean on some 
one. 


A Home, a Zoo and Travel 


But make no mistake. The young 
artist (or “amateur,” to respect her 
wishes,) is already making plans for 
the future. A large, comfortable house 
in the country, with plenty of animals. 


travel, on a commodious, easy plan. 
Having lived all over France, Germany, 
Austria and Italy, she aims to visit 
some other spots of the earth. 


“Of course I’ll take my dolls along.” 
She marched us in the next room and 
showed us a modest array of dolls. A 
lady interviewer could do better justice 
to this part of the scene so we shall 
gracefully stop at this point. (One of 
the dolls was in a disgracefully upset 
condition, but Miss Pyle said she 
wouldn’t touch a hair of his head; he 
had been all over Europe with her in 
that condition and that ought to be suf- 
ficient recommendation.) She also let us 
inspect these items: a bouquet of pea- 
cock feathers and the antidote, a flock 
of bluebirds; the handiwork of her 
Quaker grandmother; a fragment of the 
wardrobe of a horse; some snapshots 
showing her in the panoply of the Texas 
plains. 

“Several distinguished artists come 
from Texas,” we observed, “but some 
of them are unwilling to jeopardize their 





aa ~ ee : - 
fos I'll have dogs, bir s and,” defiantly, success | by retaining their American 
cats. I like cats.” Then she wants to names. 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Soprano Vocal Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Metropolitan | Formerly conductor Metropolitan Opera, New 
Opera, New York, etc. Available for Opera, | York, and European theatres. Coach to Mme. 
Concert and Oratorio. Adelina Patti, Calvé, Nordica and other celeb- 
Also: VOCAL TUITION | rities, 
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“I am willing to change mine,” she 
flashed. 

There are some other important facts 
which should be recorded before we con- 


clude. Miss Pyle does not smoke, drink 
or dance. She prefers staying home to 
going out. She thinks one real love af- 


fair in life quite enough for an artist. 
One of these days she hopes to present 
an all-American program. Her next 
tour will take her over a large part of 
Canada; her next orchestral appearance 
in New York will be. with the Philhar- 
monic. 

Somehow, after meditating over the 
whole of this curious interview we have 
come to a certain conclusion; don’t know 
why, haven’t any proof, but we begin to 
suspect that Wynne Pyle’s art includes 
a prodigious sense of humor. 

ALFRED HUMAN. 








RICHARD 


EPSTEIN 


32 East 58th St., N. Y. 


‘Sterling Artist’’ 


(W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. Sun) 
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MURATORE 


RECORDED BY NEW YORK CRITICS 


TRIBUNE: 


Of the performance last night one figure 
stands out prominent—the Prinzivalle of Lucien 
Muratore. M. Muratore possesses a voice of 
great power and one charged with tremendous 
passion. He is, moreover, in face, figure and 
manner splendidly fitted for the portrayal of ro- 
mantic rdles—in short, just such a tenor as New 
York had begun to think had vanished from the 
earth. His Prinzivalle is a creation formed in the 
grand style, poetic, passionate, graceful. It will 
not soon be forgotten. 


EVENING POST: 


WORLD: 


Strictly speaking, it was the French tenor’s 
night, and the reception given to him after his 
big scene was long and lusty. His acting has 
grace, force and distinction and those who revel 
in the long, held high note had their full of it last 
night. After the style of singing in which Mura- 
tore scored so triumphantly last night, it will be 
interesting to hear him in a rdéle that demands 
repose and a perfect legato—such as Romeo, 
which he is to sing Saturday afternoon. 


As an actor he is supreme among operatic tenors; on him 
has fallen the mantle of Jean de Reszke, especially in the 
matters of graceful, eloquent poses and suiting the action 


to the words. 


What a Romeo he must be, one could not but 


think; and as Romeo he will be seen and heard on Saturday 


afternoon. 


GLOBE: 


As Prinzivalle Mr. Muratore was a great ro- 
mantic figure. To his superb presence and acting 
the tenor added singing that brought at every 
possible pause rounds of applause from the house, 
sometimes even cheers. The voice itself, used 
with masterly skill, is of the rich and robust tissue 
that lends itself perfectly to a performance 
eminently in the grand style. 


EVENING SUN: 


Mr. Muratore’s voice combined with his acting 
to bring him applause from the first sight and 
sound of him. Each little burst which flashed 
that voice up into the tenor either brought its 
thunder of handclapping and its torrent of 
“bravos.” 














EVENING MAIL: 


Muratore had been heard once before in New 
York and in this same role. But he was not then 
either the singer or the actor that he is now. 
Even the enthusiastic reports of his development 
that have come out of Chicago in the past two 
seasons had not prepared us for the actuality of 
last evening. His opening aria in the second act 
made his entire audience leap into a sudden flame 
of applause that had in it no suggestion of con- 
ventional or artificial approval. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH: 


He received an entracte ovation which sug- 
gested that his‘local popularity may even outstrip 
that which he has enjoyed in Chicago. 
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low “Will to Wim’ Carried 
May Peterson from OshKosh 
to the Metropolitan Forces 














Being the Tale of a Plucky American Girl Who Went to Italy 
‘fon Nothing,” as It Were, and Won Out—‘‘Joy and Relax- 
ation Will Inhere in Your Work if You are Headed in the 
Right Direction,’’ She Tells Students—Believes Unmarried 
Artist Can Achieve Greater Heights 














LITTLE Middle Western went 

‘into the office of one of the biggest 
Chicago newspapers one day a few years 
ago and gave “urgent business” as her 
reason for wanting to see the managing 
editor. 

“I’m going to Italy to study singing, 
and I haven’t any money,” she told that 
dignitary, “so I thought I might write 
some articles for your paper.” 

The newspaper man pushed his spec- 
tacles back and looked in astonishment 
at the enthusiastic, wholly good-looking 


girl 
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Peterson as “Mimi” in “La 
Bohéme”’ 


Miss 


young person of seventeen years. “What 
makes you think you could write for 
us?” he demanded. 

“T don’t think-so,” May Peterson calm- 
ly replied, “but I may get hungry while 
I’m over there.” 

The newspaper man tried a new tack. 

“Don’t you think you should stay home 
with your family, instead of running off 
to Europe?” he queried. ‘ 

“Well, you see I expect to support my 
family some day,” was the reply, “and 


so I have to learn everything I can, and 
I think I can learn more in Italy than 
I can here. That’s why I may need to 
write the articles for you. You wouldn’t 
want me to starve, would you?” 

The managing editor drummed his 
glasses on the table. “Certainly not,’ he 
said crisply. “If you ever find you need 
the money write some articles for us and 
we'll take them.” 


She Didn’t Have to Write 


It developed that Miss Peterson was 
rot driven to journalistic feats, and 
thereby the Chicago paper probably 
missed some highly entertaining ‘“‘copy.” 
When she arrived in Florence and began 
her vocal studies she found opportunity 
to sing in the American churches; there 
were people who wished to learn Eng- 
lish and she gave lessons; also there 
were vocal students to accompany 
plenty of work for a girl with deter- 
mination and ambition. 

“IT could only afford to ta’e a lesson 
every two weeks,” Miss Peterson told 
me, in recounting some of the events of 
her student days, “but I got everything 
out of those precious lessons that was 
to be had. 

“T remember a girl came to me one 
day, after I had been in Florence a while, 
and said, ‘Miss Peterson, I know I have 
a more beautiful voice than you have; 
will you tell me why I do not get on so 
well?’ I knew her circumstance quite 
well. She had plenty of money, and had 
lessons every day—lessons in voice, in 
acting, in languages. I decided to tell 
her the truth. 

“Your only trouble is that you don’t 
work,” was my reply. “All the lessons 
in the world won’t help you unless you 
are prepared to do three-fourths of the 
work yourself. You’re tired after the 
day’s lesson and you go to tea. In the 
evening you think you must play bridge 
for relaxation or go out to affairs where 
you expect to meet the great ones, 
socially. Let me tell you that social ad- 
vantages mean nothing in comparison to 
hard work. If you have worked until 
your voice is the vehicle for a beautiful 
message, people will come to hear you 
fast enough—and all the social connec- 
tions in the world will not build audi- 
ences for you unless you have something 
to give people, a voice that they want 
to hear. 

Be Self-Reliant 


“What I told that girl in Florence is 
just as true of hundreds of students in 
New York to-day,” Miss Peterson went 
on. “They’re depending on _ having 
things done for them instead of building 
the character that comes from doing 
things for oneself. It’s a cold day, per- 
haps, and they stop indoors rather than 
face a bracing walk. They don’t keep 
themselves fit physically and then won- 
der why they are not up to par mentally. 
And, most important of all, they do not 
seem to realize that joy and relaxation 
and inspiration are waiting for them 
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SONGS USED IN CONCERT BY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


WAR 


By JAMES H. ROGERS 
Pasquale Amato, , 
Henriette Wakefield, Mary Jordan, Bertha Barnes, Frank Parker, 
Butler. 


A BAG OF WHISTLES 


By BAINBRIDGE CRIST 


Sung by Louis Graveure, Florence Macbeth, Vernon Stiles, Hart 
Barrows, Bertha Barnes, Harriet Sterling 
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A Recent Photographic Study of May Peterson 


right in their work. If one’s work is 
drudgery and happiness must be won 
outside it, then one is a misfit, doing 
the wrong thing, and would better try 
something else.” 

“IT had some of the best times of my 
life in Florence in my little ‘two-by-four’ 
have to cook my 


room, even if I did 
meals on my little alcohol stove. They 
weren’t very elaborate spreads; some 


days I’d have an egg and on other days 
the pocketbook would allow meat, but 
it’s so odd to hear folks exclaim and 
think I did something wonderful. It was 
really very simple, and the people who 
haven’t tried have missed the thrill of 
‘putting things through’ on a_ narrow 
margin. Sometimes there was no mar- 
gin at all, but it was rare good fun, just 
the same.” 

These are not theories with “the girl 
from Oshkosh.” She has tried them out 
and knows that they work. They carried 
her through her student days in Flor- 
ence, in Berlin and Paris; they form the 
foundation on which she is building her 
conspicuous success at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and in concert work in this 
country. 


Can’t Have Babies and Career 


“I believe that the person who is en- 
dowed with a voice has a definite mis- 
sion, a gift that must be made the most 
of,” she declares. “That is why I do not 
intend to marry and have a family. Yes, 
it has been done, I know, but one won- 
ders how much greater these artists 
would have been had they devoted them- 
selves to their art instead of dividing 
themselves between a family and public 
‘areer. Personally I think that either 
one means a_ twenty-four-hour-a-day, 
365-days-a-year demand on a woman’s 
ability, time and resources. 

“Be sure you don’t call this my creed,” 
Miss Peterson warned laughingly, “‘be- 
‘ause the fact that my father was a 
Methodist minister is very prominent in 
the minds of a great many persons. 
Only the other day I got a letter from 
a man who wanted me to use his song 
in concert work. He pointed out as a 
convincing reason for my so doing that 
he was a Christian and that his wife 
teaches a class in Sunday school.” 


Her Operatic Roles 


Which of her operatic roles she likes 
best is a debatable question with Miss 
Peterson. 

“Mimi, I think, but it’s rather hard 
to say. I love Lakmé, too. It is so ab- 
sorbing to build up a character; to feel 
one’s identity being submerged in the 
character you are trying to portray. I 
am always so sorry at the end of an 
opera that I can’t go on and do it all 
over. It always seems that one could 
do it so much better then. Yes, there 
is always the disappointment of feeling 
that one has never depicted the char- 
acter so convincingly as one feels it, and 
always the determination to build better 
the next time. 

“T got one of my most salutary lessons 
on the boat going over to Europe,” Miss 


Peterson tells. “I was asked to sing one 
evening, and knowing there were some 
Italians present I thought it would be 
kind to sing something in their language. 
So I did; in my very best Italian. After 
the songs they came up to thank me, and 
said they liked my voice and were so 
sorry they were not able to understand 
English! 

“After that, I can tell you, I worked 
on my languages night and day. I used 
to go out in the markets at Florence 
and chatter with the salespeople until 
I could make myself understood. When 
I couldn’t make myself clear I talked 
with my hands, but I kept on until people 
knew the difference between my Italian 
and my English. 

“Tl always played my own accompani- 
ments; when I had engagements to sing 
in those days I couldn’t afford to have 
an accompanist. And I did find the ad- 
vantage of my early piano lessons. Oh, 
yes, | have a ‘diploma’ from a real Con- 
servatory.” 

I asked Miss Peterson if the war spirit 
had made any difference in concert audi- 
ences. It was a subject very close to 
her heart, for one of her brothers is in 
Y. M. C. A. work in the camps and an- 
other is in training at an aviation camp 
in the South. 

“It is beginning to,” was her answer. 
“One sees it in the electric response to 
certain songs. ‘I have one or two rather 
sad little songs in my concert répertoire 
that I dearly love, but I have decided to 
elide them for the time. The effect 
is too poignant. The mission of singers 
to-day should be to cheer people and 
inspire them to ‘carry on.’ ” 

MAY STANLEY. 


Pietro Yon Gives Recital for Philadel- 
phia’s Organists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 20.—The sec- 
ond organ recital for the American Or- 
gan Players’ Club of Philadelphia was 
given by Pietro A. Yon of New York, 
tormerly organist at the Vatican, Rome. 
Mr. Yon’s program included numbers by 
*agella, Bossi, Renzi, Cortone, Angelelli 
and three numbers by Mr. Yon himself. 
He played very artistically. 


Last week Amparito Farrar, soprano, 
appeared as soloist at the Manhattan 
Club at its annua! banquet. She also 
sang for the Phalo Club. 





‘‘Subtly lovely nuances 


> 





and exquisite clarity 
of tone.” 

(Bridgeport Telegram, 
Dec. 31, 1917) 
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THEATER CLUB HEARS ADDRESS 
ON CRISIS IN MUSICAL WORLD 





John C. Freund Arouses Members of Large Association With Stirring 
Talk on Present-Day Need of Music—Musical Program and 
Speeches by Prominent Personages Applauded by Large Gathering 


HE Theater Club, of which Mrs. John 

H. Parker is the distinguished Presi- 
dent, entertained its members and guests 
with a musical afternoon, on Tuesday of 
last week, which was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Adolph Schaffmeyer. The 
Guests of Honor on the occasion were 
Florence Guernsey, President of Eclec- 
tic Club; Mrs. William R. Stewart, 
President National Society of Patriotic 
Women; Professor Bruno Roselli, of 
Italy; Judge and Mrs. Isaac Franklin 
Russell; Rev. Robert Bruce Clark, D. D.; 
Mrs. Simon Baruch, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the N. Y. C. Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Col. Johnston Preston, of 
England; Mrs. John Francis Yawger, 
President of N. Y. C. Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Ellen Crosby, 
John C. Freund, Editor of MusIcAL 
AMERICA. 

After a gracious greeting by the Presi- 
dent, Rudolph Bochco played the “Slav- 
onic Dance No. 2” by Dvorak-Kreisler, 
with Alexander Stock at the piano. Mr. 
Bochco is still a very young man, but he 
plays with musicianly feeling and under- 
standing and has already attained con- 
siderable technical ability. His tone is 
remarkably even and pure. 

John T. Hand followed with “Rodoljo’s 
Narrative” (“La Bohéme”), by Puccini. 
Mr. Hand has a fine, resonant tenor 
which he uses with effect and artistic 


interpretation. He is a type of the splen- 
did talent which is being developed in this 
country. He responded with an encore. 

Mme. Cecile M. Berens then played 
“Fantasy,” by Heller; “Spring Dawn,” by 
William Mason; Nocturne, by Chopin; 
Waltz, by Chopin. She was particularly 


successful in the Chopin numbers, though 
some preferred her playing of Mason’s 
“Spring Dawn,” which she gave with de- 
lightful effect, bringing out all its sweet 
graciousness. 

John C. Freund, the Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, made a brief address on the 
present crisis in the musical world. He 
was introduced by the President, as a 
man so well-known as to need no word 
of introduction. Mr. Freund received a 
very generous welcome. He gave illus- 
trations to show what a large part music 
plays in the affairs of life, so that among 
intelligent people music was no longer 
discussed as merely an entertainer, or for 
those who care for it, or for art for art’s 
sake, but had come to be regarded as a 
vital need in our national, civic and home 
life. The war was illustrating this more 
and more every day. The men in the 
camps sang. The men in the trenches, 
when they could, sang. And especially 
in times of strain and stress, music had 
been found to be a prime need, to relieve 
the people from the cares, anxieties and 
sorrows of the times. 


Mr. Freund told of the wonderful 
growth of musical knowledge and cul- 
ture and the musical industries in this 
country, all of which had been devel- 
oped in comparatively few decades. He 
closed with a peroration that there 
would be a new world after the war, in 
which the idealism of the women would 
play a large part in making for greater 
spirituality. The material life would be 
given its full share, but it would become 
more and more recognized that work, 
after all, while a necessity, was not a 
finality in itself. It should be simply the 
stepping stone to leisure. Leisure to be 
with one’s family. Leisure to read a good 
book, to hear some good music, to go to 
a play, to take a vacation, to cultivate 
the sweeter, finer things of life. With- 
out that, what did work mean? Simply 
the supplying of the material wants of 
others or of one’s own. If so, there was 
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SUCCESS 
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NEW YORK RECITAL 





The Critics All Agree 


the drawing power of her name. 
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rich in beautiful tones.—N. Y. Telegraph. 
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results.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


ence.—N. Y. American. 








The new Miss Farrar had a legitimate artistic success which in no way depended upon 
Her voice is of a thoroughly pleasing quality, and experi- 
ence has already taught her how to present a song to the best advantage.—N. Y. Evening 


Miss Farrar’s voice is soprano, of good quality and great compass. 
Her voice has resonance and warmth, and, in its proper register, much beauty. 
In the group of Spanish songs she was fascinating. 

e Miss Farrar happy—there was no doubt of her success.—N. Y. Herald. 


Amparito Farrar made her New York debut at AZolian Hall and was enthusiastically 
received by a large audience.—N. Y. Evening Journal. 


Amparito Farrar is a young soprano very much worth hearing. She has a voice which is 


Miss Farrar has a voice of more than ordinary range; a winsome and magnetic 
Last evening’s audience seemed delighted with her, to judge by the storms o 
taneous applause that frequently burst forth —N. Y. Globe. 


Amparito Farrar, a young and pretty Californian, gave her first recital at Aolian Hall 
Her voice has a crystal clearness which she uses brightly and with happy 


Miss Farrar sang a long list of modern songs. 
Her voice is sweet, first in quality and broad in range. 


Amparito Farrar gave a song recital at olian Hall last night that was refreshing. 
program was full of charm.—N. Y. Evening World. 

Her voice is of a pure and ingratiating quality. 
she showed intelligence of interpretation and a just taste.—N. Y. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Personal Representative: GEO. E. BROWN, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


She took a B flat 


A fine audience and much applause 
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Her program was interesting and unique. 
She was greeted by a large audi- 


Her 


Her French diction was admirable; 
Tribune. 








very little that was either beautiful or 
refined, or what was called “culture.” 

Mr. Freund’s address was warmly ap- 
plauded. The President complimented 
him for the fine sentiments that it con- 
tained. 

Mme. Estelle Ashton Sparks then sang 
the aria “Pace, Mio Dio” (“La Forza del 
Destino”), by Verdi, after which Louis 
Richling, with Anne Woods McLeary at 
the piano, gave the Aria from Massen- 
et’s “Hérodiade.” Mr. Richling has a 
rich baritone, which he knows how to use 
with expression. His diction is good. 
Unfortunately, he was not at his best, ow- 
ing to a bad cold. Later he sang Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus” and Squire’s “Three 
for Jack.” He made one of the unques- 
tioned “hits” of the afternoon. 

The president then introduced among 
the guests, Chief Justice Russell, who 
made a bright and witty address in which 
he emphasized the fact that this is com- 
ing to be an age of women, for whereas 
he used to be known by his title, and the 
various titles that he had held, he was 
_ known as “the husband of Mrs. Rus- 
sell.” 

He was followed by Dr. Bruce Clark, 


Dr. Wasson and Mrs. William R. Stew- . 


art, President of the National Society of 
Patriotic Women, who all referred to 
Mr. Freund’s address. Mrs. Stewart 
stated that the organization of which 
she had the honor to be president was 
the first in the field to take up the ques- 
tion of doing everything possible to make 
the newly-arrived aliens good Ameri- 
can citizens, to understand our institu- 
tions and ideals. Col. Preston spoke for 
some time on behalf of the Red Cross. 
His address was most informing. Hav- 
ing been on the other side, right in touch 
with actual conditions on the firing line 
in France, he was able to give a graphic 
picture of what the war meant. He par- 
ticularly impressed upon the women their 
duty to make good the high position that 
they enjoyed in this country, where the 
men had placed them virtually on a ped- 
estal, far different from the position of 
women even in the leading European 
countries, said they should be back of 
the American men who were giving their 
lives for the cause of democracy and hu- 
manity. He told of some of the needs, 
particularly the need of more ambu- 
lances, and expressed the hope that the 
club would do something, at least, tow- 
ards providing another ambulance, an 
appeal which was responded to immedi- 
ately after by the President, who said 
that the matter would be at once taken 
up by the executive of the club. 

The afternoon closed with a spirited 
playing of Tirindelli’s “Pierrot Gai,” by 
Rudolph Bochco, and by the singing by 
Mme. Estelle Ashton Sparks of some 
songs. 

The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic. 





JULIUS KOEHL’S DEBUT 





Youthful Pianist Discloses Sterling Mu- 
sical Qualities 


Julius Koehl, a fair-haired South 
Brooklyn pianist, only eighteen years 
old, but deceptively tall, appeared in a re- 
cital at the Princess Theater Sunday eve- 
ning of last week. The young. man is am- 
bitious and talented. Unquestionably he 
has many things to learn and qualities 
to acquire, but they will come with 
application and maturity. He played 
Mozart’s D Minor antasie, Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor Sonata, Op. 10; Schu- 
mann’s “Kinderscenen,” a Chopin group 
and pieces by Mendelssohn, Heller and 
Rachmaninoff. At present his work 
shows a degree of musical feeling, power 
and a technical ability that aneere ex- 
tremely well for his future and he plays 
with clasiae and poise. From what this 
modest début revealed one is justified in 
expecting large things from him when 
he ripens and expands. He was assisted 
on Sunday by a Ruth Dwinn, who sang 
soprano numbers by Charpentier, Puc- 
cini, Hartmann and eee” hy ig 





Redferne Hollinshead Makes Successful 
Tour of Western Canada 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, Jan. 12.—The 
Western Canada Concert Bureau has 
again managed a successful tour through 
Western Canadian territory, this time the 
artist being Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, 
assisted by his brother, Harold Hollins- 
head, baritone and character delineator, 
and Gerald Moore, pianist. The bureau 
has managed a series of forty concerts 
for these artists and so successful has 
the tour been that arrangements are now 
under way for a return tour next season. 
They appeared in Calgary on New Year’s 
night before an audience of nearly 1500 
persons. L. A. L. 


SPIERING GIVEN WARM 
WELCOME AT RECITAL 


Old “American Colony in Berlin” Among 
Those Who Enjoy Violinist’s Art 
—Epstein His Assistant 


Theodore Spiering, Violinist. Recital, 
Kolian Hall, Afternoon, Jan. 17. As- 
sisting Artist, Richard Epstein at the 
Piano. The Program: 


César Franck, Sonata; Vieuxtemps, 
Fifth Concerto in A Minor; Bach, Cha- 
conne; Pugnani-Kreisler, Praeludium 
and Allegro; Arthur Hartmann, Air 
from Suite, Op. 27; Cecil Burleigh, “Rip- 
ples” from Op. 30; Karganoff-Hartmann, 
“In the Gondola”; Zarzycki, Mazurka. 





Mr. Spiering’s popularity was exhib- 
ited by the large audience attending his 
recital in ASolian Hall. When two such 
recognized artists-as Spiering and the 
accomplished pianist, Richard Epstein, 
join forces to play a work of such musi- 
cal consequence as the Franck sonata, a 
musical treat, not to say enlightenment, 
would seem to be assured. That this ex- 
pectation was only realized conditionally 
scarcely detracted from the enjoyment 
derived from the ensemble playing of 
two such artists, notwithstanding a cer- 
tain precipitation in Spiering’s playing, 
slightly marring this or the other pas- 
sage and the more or less inflexible 
rigidness of an otherwise so distin- 
guished musician as Epstein. . 

With intense expressiveness, if a bit 
hurried, was the Vieuxtemps concerto in- 
terpreted. Spiering then played the 
Bach Chaconne with considerable assur- 
ance and dash, evoking repeated rounds 
of applause. With the final group of 
smaller compositions the recital’s cul- 
mination was reached. Incidentally, it 
was interesting to observe among the 
audience a notable percentage of what 
in former years was considered “the 


American colony of Berlin.” 
mw PF. J. 





ARTISTS DELIGHT WORCESTER 





Mme. Homer and Gabrilowitsch Warmly 
Applauded in Joint Appearance. 


WorcESTER, MASS., Jan. 16.—One of 
the most brilliant concerts of the season 
was the third in the Ellis Series which 
was given in Mechanics’ Hall last night, 
before an audience of more than 1500 
persons. The program presented Mme. 
Louise Homer, who is a favorite with 
Worcester lovers of music, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, noted Russian pianist, 
who on this occasion made his second ap- 
pearance in Worcester. As the pianist’s 
first was more than fifteen years ago, 
there were many in the audience who 
heard him for the first time. It was evi- 
dent that he made a fine impression. 
Mme. Homer was warmly welcomed. Her 
selection which undoubtedly made vne 
biggest appeal was “Cuddle Doon,” by 
her husband, Sidney Homer, and when 
she followed her closing group with 
“Dixie” as an encore, the enthusiasm of 
the audience rose to high pitch. Florence 
McMillan as accompanist proved capable 
and sympathetic. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch won the audience 
from the outset, when he opened the 

rogram with Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor. “L’Alouette,” Glinka-Balakirefr, 
and his own “Caprice Burlesque,” were 
thoroughly appreciated, and his closing 
number, two contrasting Debussy com- 
positions, “Clair de Lune” and “L’lsle 
Joyeuse,” made a still deeper appeal. 

Owing to the request of the fuel com- 
mission that all places of amusement and 
entertainment be closed promptly at 10 
o’clock, the program opened at 8 o’clock, 
instead of 8.15 o’clock, as in > ae 





LECTURES AT WITHERSPOON’S 





Dr. Mees Ends Series at Studios of the 
Singer—Latter to Talk on “Voice” 


Dr. Arthur Mees gave the last of four 
lectures on “Aesthetics of Musical His- 
tory” at the Witherspoon Studios on Sat- 
urday morning, Jan. 19. The big at- 
tendance at all four of these lectures of 
the pupils is a splendid token of their 
appreciation of the value of the talks 
and the clear, interesting way Dr. Mees 
presents his subjects. 

Herbert Witherspoon will begin a 
course of lectures himself within two 
weeks on the “Voice.” He will give 
eight or ten lectures and his broad 
knowledge of the subject should make 
the course invaluable. Another inter- 
esting announcement to those who were 
present at the recent evening recital 
of a pak grt was that another similar 
event will take place in the near future. 
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| - ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Disabled Soldier Wins Prize of $1,000 in Paris for Singing—American Tenor Who Was Italy’s First 
Engaged for Genoa’s Carnival Season—New South Wales Finds Its State 
Conservatory a White Elephant on Its Hands—London’s Wonder-Child Pianist a Victim of 
Broken-Down Nerves—Delius a Prolific Composer in War-Time—American Pianist Plays Old 
English Music in Paris—Gabriel Fauré and Alfred Bruneau Share Lasserre Foundation Prize— 
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i fg was a special sentimental in- 
; terest attached to the recent award- 
| ing of the Prix Osiris in Paris, for the 
winner of the coveted prize was a soldier- 
musician who had been so badly wounded 

that he will never again be able to play 
. the instrument that had been his source 
of livelihood. 

The Osiris prize of $1,000 was estab- 
lished by a legacy made by a music-lover 
who stipulated that it should be awarded 
to one of the current-year winners of the 
first prizes offered in the several depart- 
ments of grand opera, opéra comique and 
lyric declamation at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. The contest held just before 
Christmas was presided over by M. 
Laferre, the Minister of Public Instruc- 


tion, and among those who constituted 
the jury were Rose Caron, for many 
years a Paris Opéra star; Alfred Bru- 
neau, Georges Hué and Henri Maréchal. 
M. Parmentier, to whom the prize was 
| awarded, was a viola player before he 
' was called to the colors. At the Front 
' he distinguished himself for bravery and 
/ was rewarded with the croix de guerre, 
but his arm was so badly wounded as to 
remove him for all time from his old 
field of musical activity. Endowed with 
a good voice, he set to work to do some- 
thing with it, when he received his dis- 
charge from the army and succeeded in 
winning a first prize for singing and 
lyric declamation at the Conservatoire 
last summer. Promptly thereupon he 
was engaged for the Opéra Comique, 
where he made a brilliant début in 
Méhul’s “Irato.” 


* * * 


| ROM his home in France the English 

composer Frederick Delius, who once 
tried to be a farmer in Florida for a 
couple of years, has written to the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph’s “Musicus” to say 
that in spite, or perhaps because, of the 
war he has been composing very prolif- 
ically since leaving England, and that 
when he returns there shortly he will 
bring with him the scores of a new 
“Requiem,” inspired, it is assumed, by 
the war; a violin concerto and a ballade 
' for orchestra. ; 
It is whispered that there also exists a 
new double concerto by Delius, written 
for violin and ’cello, and intended espe- 
cially for those admirable sister musl- 
cians, May and Beatrice Harrison, who 
were to have given it its first perform- 
ance in this country had they come. 

* #*, * 


ONE the less American for his Ital- 

ianate name, Eduardo di Giovanni, 
the first Parsifal Italy heard, heads the 
list of tenors engaged for the Carnival 
season at the Politeama in Genoa. 

Luisa Villani, back in her homeland 
once more after her tours here with the 
Rabinoff company, has been singing at 
| the Politeama in Turin. As Butterfly 
and Desdemona she has made new 
| friends among her countrymen there. 

* A * 


| TONEY may rightly boast of having 
in the New South Wales Conserva- 
' torium of Music the only state owned 
and controlled institution of musical 
_ learning in the entire English-speaking 
| world. But it begins to look as though 
New South Wales were finding its con- 
servatory developing zoological symp- 
toms—in other words, becoming a white 
elephant on the Government’s hands. 
The Minister for Public Instruction 
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made public interesting data when ques- 
tioned not long since in the Legislative 
Assembly by a member of the Labor 
Party regarding the Conservatory’s 
financial status. He divulged the facts 
that the total cost of erecting the Con- 
servatorium amounted to $125,000; that 
the total cost of running the institution, 
including attendance, lighting, printing 
and advertising, was $42,300 for the year 
ending June 30, 1917; and that the total 
revenue received in respect of concerts 
held under the auspices of the Conserva- 
torium—such as the director’s lecture 


eit 2 eo sain hc itn natalensis 


concerts and similar entertainments— 
amounted to $11,650, against which the 
cost of orchestral players’ and ushers’ 
fees, amounting to $9,750, had to be 
charged. 

These figures require some explana- 
tion, notes the Sydney correspondent of 
London Musical News, as they do not 
contain any reference to the expenditure 
of the $11,000 for “furniture, fittings, in- 
struments and equipment,” which the 
Premier admitted would have to be taken 
into account in addition to the cost of the 
building, when replying to a similar 
series of questions on April 13, 1916. It 
is within common knowledge that, since 
that statement was made, extensive 
structural alterations have been made in 
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that these figures not only cover every- 
one paying a fee—whether for class tui- 
tion or as a member of the students’ or- 
chestra and choir—but also those attend- 
ing the theory classes, which are compul- 
sory. 

Further interesting light is thrown on 
the situation by the estimates for the 
current year, which came up for discus- 
sion before the House of Assembly on 
Oct. 13, and were—after a somewhat 
heated all-night sitting—passed after an 
unsuccessful division for their reduction. 
These show that the $36,700 voted in 1916 
has been exceeded by about $19,000, $17,- 
500 of this having been disbursed from a 
trust account, thus bringing the total 
expenditure up to $55,700 for the year 








The Choir of the Milan Cathedral 


This interior of the Cathedral is especially interesting, as before the war, a successful photo- 
graph of the choir and organs (in reality there are two organs facing each other) was not 


possible owing to the dim light. 


At the outbreak of the war between Italy and Austria, as a 


necessary precaution, the priceless stained glass was removed from all the cathedral windows, 
and plain glass substituted. At present the light, although not very strong, is sufficient for a 
clear exposure so 


the building and a set of “low pitch” or- 
chestral instruments been obtained. Tak- 
ing everything into consideration, the 
buildings, furniture, fittings, instruments 
and equipment generally have cost not 
less than $137,500, without taking into 
account the value of the land and orig- 
inal buildings before their alteration. 

A further most important item, ie., 
the amount of the resultant loss up to 
date, is conspicuous by its absence from 
the figures given. On the other hand, the 
latter are interesting as showing how the 
spoils have been divided. Apart from the 
salary of the director, $6,250, and those 
of the remaining three members of his 
quartet, $2,000 each, who divide thus 
$12,250 per annum between them, the 
lion’s share falls to three members of the 
Council, they being employed at tne 
salaries named, i.e., Joseph Bradley 
(theory), $1,325 per annum; Alfred Hill 
(harmony and composition), $1,700 per 
annum, and W. Arundel Orchard (en- 
semble singing and history of music), 
$1,330 per annum; the odds and ends left 
over being shared between three young 
women who get $1,575, $1,025 and $1,300 
respectively for teaching theory and 
piano. 

In addition to the above, the staunch 
unionists who alone are permitted to join 
the orchestra divide between them a 
trifle of $9,000 for fees, which sum in- 
cludes “$200 a year each as a retainer 
so that they can be called upon for any 
orchestral concerts which the director 
thinks necessary to have for the instruc- 
tion of the public.” 

Besides these, there are 28 independent 
teachers, who receive the fees of their 
pupils, less deductions for rent, clerical 
assistance, etc. Of these but a limited 
number have any reasonable following of 
pupils, the names of the majority being 
used for “window-dressing” purposes in 
the prospectus. The total number of 
“pupils” attending the Conservatorium 
is officially given at 749, but it is believed 


ending June 30 last. The receipts from 
all sources—including commissions on 
students’ fees, proceeds of concerts, hire 
of hall, etc.—during the same period 
amounted to $23,750, thus showing a net 
loss for the year of $31,950. 


* * * 


Y a recent decision of the French 

Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts the Lasserre Foundation’s 
prize for music was awarded for 1917 to 
two of the best known of French creative 
musicians, Gabriel Fauré and Alfred 
Bruneau. ‘. F 

* 


OSEPH HOLBROOKE, unique figure 

that he is in England’s music world, 
is giving a series of characteristic pro- 
grams in Liverpool, the proceeds of the 
concerts being destined for British pris- 
oners of war in Germany. At the third 
of the series, given just the other day, 
the composer-director appeared again as 
a solo pianist, playing three of Debussy’s 
Preludes, two Preludes by an English 
composer named Swinstead, and his own 
Toccata in A minor. 

His own Pianoforte Quartet, No. 2, 
bearing the title “Byron,” was also fea- 
tured on this program, along with Ga- 
briel Fauré’s second Pianoforte Quartet, 
a String Trio in E by Akimenko, and a 
Violin Sonata by Benjamin Dale, one of 
the younger members of the faculty of 
the Royal Academy of Music, who has 
been interned in Germany ever since the 
beginning of the war. 

7 * * 


R hind a few months ago it was an- 
nounced that the boy Solomon, Lon- 
don’s prodigy of the piano, had gone into 
retirement to permit of the undisturbed 
development of his talents—a wise course 
which the parents and guardians of 
prodigies are usually loath to adopt for 
the embryonic artists. Now comes word 
that the boy has had a nervous break- 








down and is more or less of a nervous 
wreck for the time being. 

Solomon received his training from 
Matilda Verne, who once played in this 
country, years before her sister Adela’s 
visit here, but this winter he has been 
working quietly with Dr. Rumschisky, a 
Russian pianist and teacher who settled 
in London a few years ago. 

+ * * 


HO on earth was Stumff? This 

question was asked by the music 
critic of the London Daily Telegraph not 
long ago and elicited from one of his 
musiclan-readers this enlightening and 
detailed “key” to the said Stumff’s iden- 
tity and the musical history he made: 

Stumff was the honored friend of Bee- 
thoven and the first man in England to 
whom Beethoven wrote when, in his dis- 
tress and poverty, he desired that the 
London Philharmonic Society should give 
a benefit concert in aid of his finances. 
This Stumff—a harp-maker, who had 
settled in England—appealed to Sir 
George Smart and Moscheles to help in 
the good cause, and personally applied tc 
the Philharmonic Society for some ready 
money. As a result of his activity the 
Philharmonic handed over $500 to Baron 
Rothschild in London, to be forwarded to 
the Rothschild at Vienna for Beethoven’s 
use, and also decided to give a benefit 
concert for the same charitable object. 

Beethoven, who was now dying, was 
filled with gratitude toward the English 
people, and set to work on the Tenth 
Symphony, to be produced by the Phil- 
harmonic—he had already sketched the 
whole of it—and promised an Overture, 
“or even something else,” for this benefit 
concert. Grove, in his “Dictionary,” 
ascribes the chief part in these activities 
to Moscheles, but he is wrong on this 
point. 

Stumff was the first man in England 
to whom Beethoven could turn for help. 
Stumff was the man who procured the 
$500 for the starving Beethoven. Stumff 
was the man who caused the Philhar- 
monic Society to be honored by Bee- 
thoven, for the Tenth Symphony—the 
tenth wonder of the world—was intended 
for the society as a mark of gratitude. 
Stumff was the man who established 
what was practically the only link be- 
tween Beethoven and England and gave 
Beethoven cause to bless England cn his 
death-bed. 


e © © 


N the 22d of December there died in 

London, in his eighty-fifth year, a 
son of Ignaz Moscheles, whose name is 
well known to every student of the piano- 
forte. Felix Moscheles was a portrait 
painter of high standing. 

He was named Felix for Mendelssohn, 
whose godson he was. It is recalled by 
the London Musical News that when he 
was born Mendelssohn sent to his father 
a letter of congratulations having at the 
head of it a pen-and-ink drawing of a 
baby in a cradle surrounded by all the 
instruments of the orchestra. Felix 
Moscheles edited a collection of letters 
written by Mendelssohn to his parents. 


* * * 


OR his second recital of the season in 

Paris, at the Théatre du Vieux Co- 
lombier, Walter Morse Rummel, pianist, 
son of an American pianist and now 
pianist-husband of a well-known French 
pianist, Thérése Chaigneau, dug up a 
pianoforte sonata in G by old Dr. Arne. 
One London critic asks why the little 
work is never played in England now- 
adays, and adds, somewhat sarcastically, 
that “perhaps it will be p!ayed now that 
it has received the blessing of being per- 
formed in France.” J. L. H. 
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What The Critics Say About 


GENEVIEVE VIX 





Acclaimed by all as the Greatest French Singing Actress 


‘“ JUGGLER” 


Chicago Examiner, January 17, 1918 
By Henriette Weber. 


“Vix Scores Triumph in ‘Juggler.’ Mademoi- 
selle Geneviéve Vix, the French Prima Donna, 
definitely established herself in our estimate of 
her as an artist of strong individuality and em- 
bodying the accomplishments of a great singing 
actress. It was a real triumph for Mademoiselle 
Vix, and she may consider herself definitely 
chosen as one of the most valued artists Maestro 
Campanini is offering Chicago this season. 


Chicago Herald, 
By Felix Borowski. 


So far as singing was concerned it 
seemed to have been sung for the first 
time, so novel was the effect of passages 
that were vocalized with real beauty of 
tone and style. 


Chicago Daily News, 
By Maurice Rosenfeld. 


“Genevieve Vix sings with lyric suav- 
ity. French soprano called before the 
curtain many times at Auditorium. 
Mademoiselle Vix sings the music with 
more lyric suavity and finer tone shad- 
ings. Her voice has a greater smooth- 
ness and more musical timbre. 


Chicago Evening America, 
By Herman Devries. 


Mademoiselle Geneviéve Vix, whose 
début as Manon last Saturday estab- 
lished her as one of the season’s fa- 
vorites, invites the exclamation point, 
one for herself alone, for her Jean is an 
exquisite piece of lyric and dramatic art. 
Mademoiselle Vix understands this style 
of singing as she does the romantic 
school, and gave to the score all of its 
suggested beauty, winning by the deli- 
cate purity of her voice as well as by her 
wonderfully intelligent acting and con- 
summate musicianship. 


Chicago Daily Journal, 
By Edward C. Moore. 


Enough has been seen of Mademoiselle Vix 
in two of Massenet’s works, her Manon in the 
opera of the same name last Saturday and her 
Jean in the revival of “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame” last night, to indicate that the French 
répertoire is perfectly safe in her hands. To 
balance this I enjoyed the “Liberty” song of the 
first act more than I ever have before. 


Available for Limited Number of Concerts 


“SAPHO” 


Chicago Evening American, 
By Herman Devries. 


Splendid Sapho Cast is given ovation. 
VIX COMES FIRST. 
achievements of the artists one must begin with 
Made- 


moiselle Vix sang Sapho with a fresh, pure, clear 


In enumerating the 


sincerest praise for Mademoiselle Vix. 


tone, well shaded and lending itself readily to 


accents of tenderness as well as of sorrow and 
dramatic passion. 





Genevieve Vix as Sapho 


Chicago Daily News, 
By Maurice Rosenfeld. 


Miss Vix Versatile. Miss Vix has several pas- 
sages in the score which give her chances for 


the display of her vocal powers, of which she 
availed herself, but it is in the dramatic enfold- 
ment of her role that she again shone as one of 
the stars of the company. She has a versatile 
talent for the depiction of varying emotions and 
she went through the entire gamut in the course 
of the opera. 


FOR DATES AND PRICES, ADDRESS 
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Chicago Evening Post, 
By Karleton Hackett. 


Viz, in “Sapho,’ Wins Plaudits. 

She gave the big scene of the third act with an 
outburst of power that won for her a great dem- 
onstration from the audience, which called her 
before the curtain a dozen times at the end. 


Chicago Examiner, 
By Henriette Weber. 


Viz, in “Sapho,’ Wins Opera Plaudits. 

This was the verdict of the large audience that 
applauded Vix in last night’s opera, 
“Sapho.” 


“LOUISE” 


Chicago Evening Post, 
By Karleton Hackett. 


Hail “Louise” as First Art Work. 


The famous song to her lover was for 
the first time given with an elevation of 
spirit that made it a consecration, and 
so it was beautifully sung. As a mere 
matter of technical display of singing 
powers, it has been as well sung be- 
fore, perhaps even better by some con- 
cert singers, but never has anyone 
given it a meaning so deep and gen- 
uine. 


The Chicago Daily News, 
By Maurice Rosenfeld. 


Vix Scores an Ovation. 

Musically, she excelled all her prede- 
cessors of the rédle heard here, her air 
“Depuis le Jour” being interpreted with 
finer shading and with more emotional 
sway than by any other soprano we have 
heard. 


Chicago Examiner, 
By Henriette Weber. 


Mademoiselle Seemed at Her Best in 
“Louise.” 


The familiar solo at the beginning of the third 
act was done exquisitely. 


Chicago Daily Journal, 
By Edward C. Moore. 


“Depuis le Jour,” almost the only sustained bit 
of vocal melody in the opera, was sung almost 
well enough to entitle it to a place in a concert 
performance and much better than it has ever 
been sung in opera on the Auditorium stage. 
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ALFRED KASTNER 
REVEALS SIGNAL 
GIFTS IN RECITAL 
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Noted Harpist 


Alfred Kastner, 


Alfred Kastner, the noted harpist, 
gave a unique recital on Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 20, at the MacDowell Club, 
New York, assisted by Dorothy Fox, 
soprano. His program included Beetho- 
ven’s “Variations on a Swiss Theme,” 
Gallotti’s “Fantasie, Op. 138,” Liszt’s 
“Consolation,” de la Presle’s “Jardin 
Mouillé,” an “Impromptu” of Fauré, his 
own ‘“Mélancolie” and Pierné’s “Im- 
promptu Caprice.” In his performance 
of these interesting items he proved him- 
self one of the most formidable of con- 
temporary solo harpists and was heart- 
ily applauded by his hearers. 

Miss Fox found favor for her singing 
of songs by Martini, Duparc, Fauré and 
Hahn, given with harp accompaniment. 





ORATORIO AT POUGHKEEPSIE 





Gifted Soloists Appear in “Redemption” 
Under John Griggs’ Leadership 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 16.—At the 
Collingwood Opera House last evening a 
performance of Gounod’s “Redemption,” 
under the direction of John C. Griggs, 
was given for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. The soloists were Elizabeth 
Tudor, soprano; Marguerite Bock, con- 
tralto; Joseph Mathieu, tenor; William 
Simmons, baritone, and Frederic Martin, 
bass. 

The chorus of the Dutchess County 
Association of Musicians sang well, under 
Dr. Griggs, and the soloists all acquitted 
themselves with credit. Mr. Simmons’ 
singing of the part of Jesus, a rédéle 
that contains many of the best moments 
in the work, was worthy of high praise. 
Robert S. Flagler was the accompanist 
at the piano and Andrew J. Baird the 
organist. An orchestra from New York, 
Gustav Dannreuther, concertmaster, 
played the score capably. 


Red Cross Concert Chen ‘Saas Baton 
of Arnold’ Volpe 


Under the baton of Arnold Volpe an 
orchestral concert with three soloists was 
given in AXolian Hall on Friday eve- 
ning of last week, the proceeds going to 
the American Red Cross. The assisting 
artists were Miltonella Beardsley, pian- 
ist; her daughter, Constance Beardsley- 
Eldrege, another pianist, and Marie 





Of the three Mrs. Volpe 
gave the greatest satisfaction by her 
singing of “Deh vieni non tardar” and 
some songs by Tschaikowsky, Rachman- 
inoff and Massenet, accompanied by Hen- 
rietta Nicholson. She was loudly ap- 
plauded and repeatedly recalled. The 
elder Mrs. Beardsley played two move- 
ments of Chopin’s E Minor Concerto, the 
younger lady the first movement of the 
Grieg. Mr. Volpe showed his cool- 
headedness and resourcefulness when the 
second pianist went awandering in the 
middle of the Grieg movement. The or- 
chestral numbers included Massenet’s 
“Phédre” Overture, the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” 


NEWARK ORATORIO SOCIETY 
HEARD IN “REDEMPTION” 


Yvonne de Tréville and Florence Hunt 
Among Soloists of Month—Give 
Fay Foster Program 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 19.—The Schu- 
bert Oratorio Society gave Gounod’s 
“Redemption,” under the baton of Louis 
Arthur Russell, in Proctor’s Roof The- 
ater last Monday evening. The soloists 
were Sara Potter, soprano; George Gil- 
let, tenor, and George Hastings, bass. 
The soloist for the second part of the 
program was Yvonne de Tréville, so- 
prano, who sang an aria from “Louise” 
and a group of short songs, including one 
by her accompanist, Claude Warford. 
The concert was given for the benefit 
of the Surgical Dressings Committee, and 
the services of the soloists and the use 
of the theater were donated. 

Florence Mulford Hunt, contralto, 
gave a recital at the Robert Treat Hotel 
last Wednesday for the benefit of the 
Armenian and Syrian fugitives. A 
varied program was presented to the 
great satisfaction of a large audience. 
The accompanist was Margaret Ten 
Eyck. 

The Contemporary Ladies’ Quartet, 
assisted by Lillian Jeffreys Petri, pianist, 
sang for the men in training at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard last week. 

The Newark Musicians’ Club heard a 
program of compositions by Fay Fos- 
ter on Jan. 15. Alphonso Grien, bari- 
tone, sang “In the Carpenter’s Shop,” 
which won a first prize in the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs competi- 
tion. The hummed accompaniment, for 
women’s voices, was done by Louise 
Scheerer and Rosalynde Snedeker, so- 
pranos, and Adelaide Tydeman and Lou 
Stowe, contraltos. P. G. 


Volpe, soprano. 











TO AID FRENCH MUSICIANS 





Society Formed by American Musicians 
in Interest of Gallic Confréres 


A new society known as the American 
Friends of Musicians in France has been 
formed, its motive being to raise funds 
for the needy musicians and their fam- 
ilies in war-stricken France. Walter 
Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, was elected presi- 
dent at a recent meeting; James M. 
Beck, treasurer; Mrs. Nicolai Sokoloff, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. W. 
Hazelhurst, recording secretary, and 
George Harris, Jr., assisting treasurer. 
The executive committee consists of Mrs. 
George H. Tuttle, chairman; Henry H. 
Flagler, vice-chairman; Mrs. Arthur 
Whiting, Mrs. Edwin T. Rice, Mrs. James 
M. Beck, Harold Bauer, Bettie Bowie, 
Mrs. Edward de Coppet, Mrs. Charles 
Cooper, Walter Damrosch, Marcia Van 
Dresser, Harry Harkness Flagler, 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 
FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CUILMANT ORCAN SCHOOL 
44 West 12th Street, New York 
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George Harris, Jr., Yvonne Lumley, Mrs. 
J. West Roosevelt, Gertrude Norman, 
Mrs. J. Walter Spalding, Mrs. Henry W. 
Seligman and Mrs. Arthur Whiting. 

This is the first organization of its 
kind in this country founded for the 
benefit of the musicians in France, and 
it is hoped that all musicians, music- 
lovers and those interested in the wel- 
fare of the needy musicians, as well as 
the lovers of France in this present 
struggle to free itself from the German 
yoke will contribute to the cause. It is 
the purpose of the organization to estab- 
lish. branch organizations in the leading 
musical centers, thus giving the move- 
ment widespread publicity throughout 
the the country. Since the organiza- 
tion was established, a little over two 
months ago, more than $1,000 has been 
sent to France to be distributed by the 
representative in Paris, Blair Fairchild. 

Funds are to be raised in two ways— 
by contributions on the part of the mem- 
bers and their friends and by the giving 
of concerts by well-known musicians and 
managers of the leading music agencies. 
Concerts are already being planned; the 
first one will take place in A®olian Hall 
on Feb. 8, when John Powell will con- 
tribute his services. Other well-known 
artists have volunteered their services 
for future concerts. 





Mme. Buckhout and _ Lieut. 


Richards Heard in Recital 


At her weekly Wednesday afternoon 
musicale on Jan. 28 Mme. Buckhout, so- 
prano, and Lieut. Percy Richards, as- 
sisted by Gladys Grove at the piano, gave 
a miscellaneous program. Mme. Buck- 
hout made a departure, singing three 
operatic arias brilliantly, as well as 
songs by Schminke, Beach, Huhn, Fos- 
ter, Manney, Sharp, Crist, Hoberg, Van- 
derpool, Foote, Fisher, Ross and Ward- 
Stephens. She also sang delightfully 
Florence Turner-Maley’s set of songs, 
“Just for Chrildren,” three of them be- 
ing redemanded. Lieutenant Richards 
won favor in two Tosti songs, Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers” and songs in 
Swedish and Norwegian. Miss Grove 
played the accompaniments ably. 


Percy 


NORDICA'S WILL UPHELD 





Jersey City Court Denies Contest by 
Dead Diva’s Husband 


The will made by the late Mme. Lil- 
lian Nordica four months prior to her 
death in Batavia, Java, in May, 1914, 
was upheld in the Jersey City court on 
Jan. 25 by Vice-Chancellor Stevenson. 

George W. Young of Jersey City, hus- 
band of Mme, Nordica, contested the 
will on the ground that she was not con- 
scious of what she was doing when she 
made the will, which was offered for 
probate at Red Bank, N. J. The will 

was dated Jan. 10, 1914, and was made 
while the singer was a patient in the 


Torres Straits - Hospital, Thursday 
Islands, suffering from pleurisy and 
pneumonia. 


This will revoked a former will dated 
July 3, 1910, filed in New York, in which 
the bulk of the estate was left to Mr. 
Young. In the later will, which was up- 
held by the court, $30,000 was be- 
queathed to Imogene Castillo, a sister 
of the singer, and similar sums to other 
relatives. 

To offset Mr. Young’s claims wit- 
nesses were obtained to testify that she 
was in sound mind when she made the 
will. They were Sadia C. MacDonald, 
matron of the hospital, and William M. 
Le Bryce, British Government repre- 
sentative at the islands. 
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-Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ld., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Suggests “Sing English” as New Plank 
in Platform of Musical Alliance 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find my application 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. 

I heartily agree with the first six ar- 
ticles in your praiseworthy project, but 
I doubt the feasibility of articles seven 
and eight. Here are my reasons: 

Article 7—A National Conservatory. 
A National Conservatory in Washington 
such as we need for our vast country 
and for the ambitions of our young 
American music-lovers would have to 
have buildings far larger than the gov- 
ernment buildings now occupied in 
Washington. If an institution of the 
ordinary size should be established, it 
would not begin to accommodate twenty- 
five per cent of the applicants, and the 
worst part would be that every Senator 
and Congressman would be deluged with 
an avalanche of requests from their con- 
stituents for admission of their sons and 
daughters to the conservatory, whether 
eligible or not, which would bring noth- 
ing but chaos and unsatisfactory results. 
Again, a man to be the head of such a 
conservatory needs to be not alone a 
musician, but also financially indepen- 
dent as well, and under the present ad- 
ministration, a Democrat. A man must 
be found who will do it for honor’s sake 
only, not from a financial point of view. 
Please find the man? 

I should say if there should be a gov- 
ernment conservatory it should not be 
controlled by the United States at Wash- 
ington. It seems more feasible to have 
such a conservatory established in every 
State in the Union. Though I regret to 
say that from what I have observed the 
results from our conservatories, espe- 
cially in the vocal departments, has been 
rather a poor showing. Can we point at 
the present time to at least half a dozen 
singing artists as the product of our con- 
servatories? 

There is one important matter that 
was left out and that is, to advocate 
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English, English and English again. 
Why not? Great oratorios are written 
in English as well as good translations. 
There are hundreds of songs and works 
in singable English and even some of 
Wagner’s operas have splendid transla- 
tions, those by H. Meltzer and the late 
St. John Brenon, also by well-known Eng- 
lish translators. Mr. Beecham is giv- 
ing London grand opera in the vernacu- 
lar. English is a beautiful language to 
sing. To confirm my belief and confi- 
dence in opera in English, last winter 
during the organization of the Boston 
Civie Opera Company (which I am sorry 
to say has been postponed until after the 
war is over), of which I was elected the 
director, in my répertoire,, which I have 
submitted to the board of directors, were 
two days of Italian opera, two days of 
French and two days of English opera. 
What we need to make English opera 
popular is good: vocal teachers, who can 
teach the perfect vowel enunciation, 
which is the main secret of perfect dic- 
tion. I will not go into detail on this 
matter, as the subject is too vast and 
important to comment on in the present 
letter. 


Boston, Jan. 18, 1918. 


S. KRONBERG. 





Essentials of Piano Technique 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I really do not see why so much ado 
is made of the so-called weight and re- 
laxation method in piano playing. There 
is nothing new in it. I will admit, how- 
ever, that the organ touch is essential 
for legato playing. Many of the great 
pianists and composers were also organ- 
ists. But even if they did know how to 
procdce melodies with exquisite tender- 
ness, the accents could not be produced 
without proper finger action. And does 
any one pretend that leggiero passages 
can be produced by the weight of the 
arm? 

The teacher who does not know how 
and when to use all and every sort of 
muscular motion, which includes every 
kind of stroke appropriate to the music, 
certainly does not understand the art. 
There are times when weight and relax- 
ation are necessary. There are also times 
when relaxation without weight must be 
used. There are also times when the 
hand must be held up and the fingers 
must do. all the work. 

Some teachers, through a mistaken no- 
tion, teach a low hand for all move- 
ments. Some reverse this for all move- 
ments. Such are mere tyros. There are 
even some who teach the straight finger 
action. But of the uneducated I do not 
need to speak. The straight finger, the 
bent finger, motion from the tip of the 
finger, the first joint, the second joint, 
the knuckle, the wrist, the elbow, the 
shoulder, the relaxed wrist and arm, the 
stiffened wrist and arm, or detached ac- 
cording to the dynamic quality desired, 
even the caressing stroke, and the quiver- 
ing finger, are each and all to be taught. 

I have received instruction from L. M. 
Gottschalk, from a pupil of Chopin, and 
from a number of other well-known au- 
thorities, on both piano and organ. lit 
is true each one had some peculiar ways 
of his own in producing effects. Yet 
these were largely due to artistic 
make-up. They were able to produce 
their thoughts and feelings. 

But the fact remains that no one can 
do this until perfect command has been 
obtained of the tools (the fingers, etc.) 
to be used. Without finger skill no one 
can become a pianist. 

Yours truly, 
D. W. MIELER. 





Appreciation of Mr. Freund’s Public 


Work 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I cannot feel that my administration 
as president of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association would be com- 
plete until I have written to express my 
appreciation of Mr. Freund’s address at 
our recent convention in Johnstown. It 
was very greatly appreciated that his 
coming to us was absolutely no expense 
to us. For the great cause of musical 
education in Pennsylvania he was worth 
any fee that he would have seen fit to 


charge. His admirable address is be- 
yond praise. The repeated applause 
during the address, and the long-con- 
tinued applause at the close, gave suffi- 
cient proof of the appreciation of the 
audience. 

I hereby tender my testimony to the 
high value of Mr. Freund’s address as 
a great aid in the work we hope to see 
accomplished in Pennsylvania—that of 
placing music in this state on a higher 
plane than it now occupies. 

I wish Mr. Freund had been able to 
stay over in Johnstown to hear the many 
highly favorable comments on his ad- 
dress, not only by the members of the 
association, but also by the music-loving 
people of Johnstown, who were there in 
large numbers. 

Let me add my appreciation of the 
fine write-up given the convention, in 
the edition of MUSICAL AMERICA of Jan. 
18. You did us full justice as an associ- 
ation, for which you have our heartiest 
thanks. 

CHARLES S. DAvis. 
Steelton, Pa., Jan. 21, 1918. 


A Christmas Gift Which 
Appreciated 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


On Christmas Day last it was my 
great privilege to be presented with a 
year’s subscription to your interesting 
anc valuable paper, MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Was 


The first copy was received last Satur- 
day and I did not put it down until every 
article was finished. Would wish the 
issues of Jan. 5 and 12, so that I may 
be able to have a complete set for the 
year. 
F. R. BULLOCK. 
Little Falls, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1918. 





Needs Music for Men at Camp Cody 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am camp social director and have 
about 27,000 men to keep entertained 
and singing quite regularly. I have 
singing classes at seven Y. M. C. A. 
buildings and am in constant need of 
music of all kinds, especially catchy 
marching songs and ballads. 

You are in a position to get hold of 
some good stuff for us. Anything will 
be acceptable, such as sheet music, quar- 
tet pieces, orchestra numbers and musi- 
cal magazines. Even back numbers 
would be very welcome. 

GEORGE H. FRENGER, 
Camp Social Director, Y. M. C. A. Head- 
quarters, Camp Cody. 

Deming, N. M., Jan. 15, 1918. 


Appreciation for Richard Epstein 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I want to express my appreciation of 
Mr. Richard Epstein’s unusually fine 
interview in your issue of Jan. 12. To 
my mind he expresses the exact, correct 
principles of pianoforte playing in a 
wonderfully lucid manner and which 
only comes from deep insight and ex- 
perience. 





WILLIAM HATTON GREEN. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 23, 1918. 





CHERNIAVSKYS IN LOUISVILLE 





Trio Opens Talbot Series Admirably— 
Gideons Entertain Troops 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 21.—The Cherni- 
avsky Trio, which initiated Ona B. Tal- 
bot’s series of Sunday night army con- 
certs at Macauley’s Theater last evening, 
brought to its audience a novel program, 
presented in a forceful and unhackneyed 
manner. Besides three trios for piano, 
violin and ’cello, each member of the 


little company was presented in a group 
of solos, which gave him an opportunity 
to show his individual powers. 


SUUUUUAEATL LAAT E eee 


Managers, this 


a. Hoochee-Coochee Dance. 
b. Circassian Beauty 
c. Merry-go-round. 


THE QUIET HOUR 


PIONEER DANCE f§ 


Friends of Musicians in France. 
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At this time when American Artists and American Music should 
receive first consideration at the hands of American Clubs and 


ALL-AMERICAN RECITAL PROGRAM by 


JOHN POWELL 


**THE GREAT AMERICAN PIANIST’’—(New York Evening Post.) 
should make an especially strong appeal 


I. 
VARIATIONS AND DOUBLE FUGUE ON A THEME BY F. CC. HAHR....JoHN PoweLr 


III. 
“AT THE FAIR” (Sketches of American Fun) 


IV 


THE WHIPPOORWILL f (From Suite “Country Scenes’) ee ee0eee 


PHE DESERT) Pe eos icac cc cscwsctcees 
pojuno eV © oS ae i a eee rare 


POEME EROTIQUE | (From Suite “In The South’) 


It will be played at Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday Evening, 
Feb. 8, the proceeds to be given to the fund of the American 


For terms and dates for Powell Recitals, apply to 
JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


SUUATLAUUNUANTUAUAANGADUENALOUNUANUOALAAUAEOAAOOOGUAOENEUOUNANLAOOERNAAEUEGALYOOCNOUORONUOUUAUALUUUAQUUO AN EUUUUEERA EA EAOO EEUU ADA 


Jan Cherniavsky, the pianist, pre- 
sented his offerings in such a superb 
manner that it would be difficult to ap- 
praise him justly without resorting to 
superlatives. The program contained a 
good deal of Russian music, much of 
which was new to Louisville. 

Because of the exteme cold Louisville 
is experiencing, the audience was small, 
but was warmly responsive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gideon of Boston, 
but formerly of Louisville, stopped off 
here between trains last week long 
enough to go to Camp Zachary Taylor 
and give a concert for the soldiers. Their 
program was made up of the folk-songs 
of the Allies. They were heartily ap- 
plauded. B.. #. 


{UUUANUUMUVOPOGAONUOOUDAUUOUUUAULOUUUOUGUUNUOO440444444444S4444i44444444444N4QUNULUGUULLLUGAUUQUUUADUUUUUUOUUUULUUUUGGSSASUL000UG4iSUUUL: 


d. Clowns, 
e. Snake Charmer. 
f. Banjo Picker. 


Joun PoweELu 


Russa 








The 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, October 9, 1916. 


NEW YORK TIMES, October 2, 1916. 
spirited interpreter of Wagner’s music.’’ 








Spirescu Symphony Orchestra 


OSCAR SPIRESCU, Conductor 


“The orchestra at these concerts is a really excellent 
organization, and in Mr. Spirescu it has a leader of authority and fine musical intelligence.’’ 
‘‘Mr. Spirescu, the conductor, proved himself a capable and 


Mr. Spirescu is available for Symphonic €8 Operatic Conducting 
Personal Representative: A. Marchetti, 305 West 45th St., New York 
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Concertmaster of Zach Forces a 
Profoundly Impressive Soloist 


Michel Gusikoff Reveals Fine Tone and Techinique in Appearance 
with St. Louis Symphony—Morning Choral Club at Its Best in 
Recent Concert—Mme. Gluck Triumphs in Recital—Sheehan 
Company Pleases Local Opera-Lovers—Dr. Lulek an Admired 
Soloist at Symphony’s Sunday Concerts 


T. LOUIS, Jan. 19.—Although the pro- 
gram of yesterday afternoon’s sym- 
phony concert contained only three num- 
bers, they were so interesting and so well 
played that no notice was taken of their 
length. The concert opened with an ini- 
tial local performance of Edward Bal- 
lantine’s Overture to “The Delectable 
Forest.” This descriptive fairy music 
was given a charming interpretation by 
Mr. Zach. 

Then followed a treat in the form of 
the D’Ambrosio Concerto for Violin, 
played by Michel Gusikoff, the soloist 
and concertmaster of the orchestra. Mr. 
Gusikoff’s technique and style resemle 
those of the great masters of violin and 
the many internationally prominent 
artists that play here, and his art was 
further enhanced by his performing on 
a wonderful Stradivarius instrument, 
the property of Mr. Samuel C. Davis of 
this city. His tone is full and resonant, 
and in the Andante he exhibited great 
skill. He created a profound impression. 
The last part of the program was de- 
voted to the C Major Symphony of Schu- 
mann, a great work superbly given by 
our orchestra. The work of the individ- 
ual sections of the orchestra was excel- 
lent and the audience showed its keen 
appreciation by sustained applause. 

The Morning Choral Club provided an 
enjoyable entertainment with its work 
last Tuesday night at the Odeon, when a 
spirited concert was given under Charles 
Galloway’s direction. The club never 
sang better and the program was so ar- 
ranged as to provide quite a variety of 
work. Of principal interest was the per- 
formance of Mrs. Beach’s “Sea Fairies,”’ 
the solo parts of which were entrusted to 
Misses Alt and Becker. This was charm- 
ingly done. In the final number; “Chan- 
son Provengale,”’ by Dell’ Acqua-Shelley, 
Mrs. Hector Pasmezoglu, wife of the local 
Greek consul, was heard to fine advan- 
tage in the solo part. The assisting artist 
was Charles Trowbridge Tittman, bass- 





baritone, who sang a number of songs in 
pleasing fashion. He was well received. 
Mrs. Carl J. Luyties played the accom- 
paniments. 

On last Monday night, Alma Gluck en- 

















Michel Gusikoff, Concertmaster of St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra 


tertained a large audience at the Odeon 
with a recital of songs that would please 
the most critical, so well were they di- 
versified in character. Her opening 
group contained works by Pergolesi, 
Mozart, Handel and Haydn. After these 
old masters she turned to the modern 
French school and delightfully essayed 
“Green” and “Fantoches” by Debussy, 
“Psyche” by Paladilhe and two numbers 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, one of which, “The 


Elizabeth 
GUTMAN ]| 


FAVORABLE CRITICISMS 
FROM EVERY 
NEW YORK PAPER 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
JAN. 13th, 1918 


A recital which elicited only praise 


“The flower of Hebrew and Yiddish song literature bloomed at the Princess 


Theater, 
recital. 


Sunday afternoon, 


when Elizabeth Gutman gave her New York 
Her pretty voice and rare intelligence were enthusiastically appre- 


ciated."—NEW YORK AMERICAN, Jan. 14th, 1918. 
“She sings with great charm and simplicity.’—NEW YORK HERALD, 


Jan. 14th, 1918. 


‘‘Miss Gutman brings good understanding and sympathy to her program 


and puts into it the picturesqueness that certainly belongs there. 


It would be 


a definite addition were she to sing here oftener than she does.’—NEW YORK 


SUN, Jan. 14th, 1918. 


“A singer of rare intelligence, Miss Gutman was able to sustain deep inter- 
est through her list.".—MORNING SUN, Jan. 14th, 1918. 
: “Miss Elizabeth Gutman demonstrated her ability to interpret songs In an 
interesting ard often poignant manner.’’—THE GLOBE, Jan. 14th, 1918. 

“Very beautiful voice.’—NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Jan. 14th, 1918. 

“Elizabeth Gutman has made Russian and Yiddish folksongs features of her 


programs. 


In such selections she attains considerable distinction because of 


her thorough sympathy with the texts.’—-THE WORLD, Jan. 14th, 1918. 
{Address: WALTER FLOECKER, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


STIEFF PIANO USED 


Czar’s Bride,” was done without ac- 
companiment. Her last group contained 
a deeply dramatic song, “Eli, Eli,” ar- 
ranged from the Hebrew by Kurt Schind- 
ler. Two other Schindler arrangements 
of Russian songs and two of Harry Bur- 
leigh’s negro spirituals completed the 
group. The audience was insistent and 
demanded more and Mme. Gluck was 
generous in the matter of extras. She 
was assisted by Salvatore DeStefano, 
harpist, who captivated the big audience 
with his exquisite playing. The concert 
was in Elizabeth Cueny’s course. 


Hear Sheehan Company 


The Boston English Opera Company, 
which centers around Joseph Sheehan, 
the tenor, opened a season of sixteen per- 
formances with an admirable perform- 
ance of “Il Trovatore” on Wednesday 
night at popular prices. For an organiza- 
tion of this kind and considering the 
handicaps under which grand opera is 
hereby produced, the manner in which 
these artists give it is little short of 
marvelous. The company has excellent 
singers in Agnes Scott Longan, so- 
prano; Elaine De Sellem, mezzo; Floren- 
tine St. Clair, soprano; Hazel Eden, so- 
prano; Francis J. Tyler, John Warren, 
Arthur Deane, W. R. Northway and 
others. The chorus, while small, gives 
an excellent account of itself and sings 
with a vim that has not been exhibited 
here in the various traveling companies 
that we have heard. Director Simonson 
recruited an orchestra that was one of 
the great surprises, so smoothly did it 

lay in the first three performances. The 
atter alternated with “Martha” and 
“The Bohemian Girl.” Mr. Sheehan is 
very familiar to old music-lovers here 
for he was one of the mainstays of the 
old Castle Square Opera Company that 
remained here almost an entire season 
some years ago. 

The symphony concert last Sunday 
was a delight for lovers of the best in 
orchestral music. Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” Suite was the main attraction 
and the men certainly gave it a fine 
touch. Selections from “La Bohéme” 
and a number of other standard works 
finished out the program. The soloist 
was Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, who sang 
a number of songs in genuinely admirable 
style. H. W. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL CLUB 
LEARNS ARMY SONGS 


Under Leadership of Kenneth S. Clark, 
Officials Join in Singing Well- 
Known Camp Music 


Nothing could have been more typically 
American and wartime like than the lec- 
ture on Monday night at the Congres- 
sional Club given before a dignified gath- 
ering of Senators and Representatives 
and their wives by Kenneth S. Clark, 
song director at Camp Meade, says a 
Washington dispatch. 

Mr. Clark has a way of illustrating his 
methods of song singing which is unique 
to say the least. “I never thought I 
would be in Washington standing before 
a dignified woman’s club or a woman’s 
dignified club, teaching them _ these 
songs,” Mr. Clark remarked as he stood 
on the dias of the Congressional Club 
on Monday night. 

There were men there aplenty, too, 
culled from every State in the Union to 
tear the Empyrean with their oratory 
under the Capitol dome. Some were 
trained singers and some were not, but 
before the “illustrations” were over they 
were roaring out to Mr. Clark’s accom- 
paniment and his perfectly original man- 
ner of training a few of the richest 
specimens of recent war songs from the 
printed list which had been ‘distributed 
among them, while Mr. Clark in his 
well-known monotone would sing out: 
“Let me h-e-a-r that alto a little s-trong- 
er please,” or “Give us more of that 
Barber shop ten-o-r please,” or “Re- 
p-e-a-t with that o-per-atic s-o-prano 
ending.” 

It was more fun than the hard-worked 
Senators and Congressmen and their 
wives and daughters have had for many 
a day. They forgot the coal famine, 
and the fact that eggs are a dollar a 
dozen and that Washington street cars 
have no schedule time for their own, 
in singing such songs as “Katey” and 
“Long Boy.” 











An article in a recent issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA concerning Judson House, 
New York tenor, now stationed with his 
fellow soldiers at Spartanburg, S. C., 
should have been credited to Mrs. J. R. 
D. Johnson. 


SCHOOL CREDITS FOR 
HOME MUSIC STUDY 


Concord, N. H., High Students 
May Now Elect Music as a 
Major Subject 


ConcorD, N. H., Jan. 25.—The grow- 
ing tendency toward a general recogni- 
tion of the educational value of music 
has become evident of late. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
New Hampshire declares that his office 
is heartily in favor of the plan of ac- 
crediting competent private instruction 
in music as a part of the regular high 
school work and counting as such toward 
graduation. 

This has recently been supplemented 
by an announcement of the school au- 
thorities of Concord that after Jan. 28 
all pupils in the Concord High School 
may, upon application to and with the 
approval of their principal, elect music 
as a major subject. 

In order to obtain major credits such 
pupils will be required to meet all the 
conditions and pass the various exam- 
inations outlined in the booklet, “Stand- 
ard Requirements for Credits on the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons.” 
The selection of the Progressive Series 
was made after a thorough examination 
by the school authorities, which, they 
state, showed conclusively that it con- 
stitutes a text for finely correlated in- 
struction in harmony, musical biography, 
history, form aesthetics and theory of 
technique, its scope being amply suffi- 
cient to warrant allowing credit to high 
school pupils for its study when corre- 
sponding technical advancement is made. 

This action of the New Hampshire 
educational authorities shows the feel- 
ing that is beginning to pervade the edu- 
cational world, that a musical education 
does not consist of mere keyboard dex- 
terity, but that a thorough knowledge 
of the correlated theoretical branches of 
spice phrasing, musical history and 
biography, aesthetics, form, etc., is also 
necessary. 





URGE CREDITS IN TOPEKA 





Want Full Credits for Private Music 
Study Save by High School Pupils 


Petitions asking the Board of Educa- 
tion to grant music credit obtained out- 
side of the high school by the students, 
to substitute as a solid credit for regular 
work, are being circulated by prominent 
musicians in Topeka. Names of several 
hundred patrons and teachers have been 
secured. As soon as the promoters are 
satisfied that the number of signers is 
sufficient to convince the Board of Edu- 
cation that such a step is urgently de- 
sired by the patrons, the petition will be 
formally presented, to be acted upon by 
the board. 

At present one-fourth credit is allowed 
in the high scheol for one hour’s work a 
day in music and one-half credit is 
allowed for two hours. By a systematic 
arrangement teachers, students and par- 
ents keep close account of practice work 
done at home each week and report is 
made to the school authorities. 

Seventy-five students in the high school 
are receiving credit this term for music 
taken outside of the high school. There 
are fifty music teachers in Topeka who 
are recognized by the high school author- 
ities. 

Many of those in close touch with the 
high school work feel that it is quite fair 
that boys and girls working hard on mu- 
sic for two hours a day should receive 
full credit for their efforts instead of 
half a credit. 





Beach in Program of Her Own 
Works in Toronto 


TORONTO, CAN., Jan. 22.—The Aca- 
demy String Quartet, consisting of 
Luigi von Kunits, and Arthur Ely, vio- 
linists; Alfred Bruce, viola, and_ Leo 
Smith, ’cello, assisted by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, gave a concert recently at For- 
esters’ Hall. The program consisted en- 
tirely of compositions by Mrs. Beach 
with the exception of Haydn’s G Major 
Quartet. Songs by Mrs. Beach were 
sung by Douglas Stanbury and Mrs. 
John MacDonald. As an especial com- 
pliment to the composer, her cantata 
“The Sea Fairies” was performed. 


Mrs. 
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Showing How the Alliance Was Needed in a 


Recent Crisis 














closing down all the opera houses, concert halls, theaters, indeed 


W cis the order from Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, came, 


amusement places of all kinds, on Monday, there was naturally a 
’ general outcry, for Monday is one of the biggest days in the amusement 


world. 


It is the great night at the Opera House, except when a new 


work or a notable revival is given on some other evening. 
The order caused consternation in musical and dramatic circles partly 
for the reason that it had come so suddenly that it was almost impossible 


to adjust matters. 


Then protests arose from all sides, coupled with the 


suggestion that the order be changed so as to make Tuesday the time for 
the general shut-down, as that would interefere less with existing schedules 
and the dates of notable entertainments. 

A strong delegation representing the theatrical and vaudeville inter- 
ests promptly proceeded to Washington, had an audience with the Presi- 
dent, but came away convinced that the order must stand as originally 
intended. Later, however, the President having, no doubt, consulted with 
Dr. Garfield, the order was amended to meet the wishes of the theatrical 
and vaudeville men, and Tuesday was made the day for the shut-down. 
This restored the opera schedule, though it threw out the opening of the 
Chicago Opera Company at the Lexington Avenue Theater, disarranged 
their schedule and forced them virtually to abandon one of the perform- 


ances which they had hoped to give. 


In all the excitement and in all the work that was done by various 
organizations there was no protest made by any musical organization. 

Here is a case in point, where the need of such an organization as the 
Musical Alliance, which shall represent the entire musical world, as well as 
the industries, is absolutely demonstrated. Even the organizations which 
do exist in the musical field do not seem prepared for action, which during 


war times may be imperative on the drop of the hat. 
Who shall represent them? 


them? Who shall act for them? 


Who shall speak for 


Does not this single incident show how great is the need of a central 
organization, representing all other organizations, all workers in the musical 
field, all workers in the musical industries, an organization which shali have 
behind it the strength that when its representatives go to Washington to 
urge, maybe, the change of some important edict that has gone forth, or 
to plead for justice, that time be given for the rearrangement of its affairs, 
that its power should be sufficient to secure at least a respectful hearing and 
have some weight with those in authority ? 





PEP Fen 





‘* Opportunity to Help Cause of American Music Greater in 
Connection with Alliance Than with Any 
Other Movement Ever Started ’’ 


When I sent my application several 
weeks ago for membership in the Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States, I 
did so without really knowing very much 
about the society, simply believing that 
anything which you were undertaking in 
the cause of music was worth while and 
worthy of all musicians’ support; but 
having an interest in knowing more 
about the ideals and the work of the 
Alliance, I wrote to Mr. Braslow asking 
for information along specific lines, and 
his answer, coupled with your own per- 
sonal letter, in which you so kindly en- 
closed printed data, shows me plainly 
that the opportunity to help along the 
cause of American music is greater in 
connection with the Alliance than with 
any other movement that has ever been 
started in this country, and I am taking 
the liberty of sending you my check for 
$50 as a further subscription to the good 
work and which you are at liberty to use 
in any way you may see fit. 

I am heartily in favor with the work 
you are already doing and can see that 
a great good is going to be accomplished 
by it; and I would be glad to be one of, 
say, one hundred or two hundred men 
to put up $100 each to create a fund 
with which to underwrite the expenses 
of the Alliance in doing the work that 
may come before it, since I know that 
the expenses will be great and that there 
is no possibility of the fees meeting any- 
thing like the amount necessary to be 
expended if the work already in hand be 
accomplished in time to prevent great 
setbacks to music in general by the ex- 
igencies of war; and since I think that 
it is unfair and unpatriotic to allow one 
or two men to undertake to pay the whole 
bill, or even to allow them to risk so 


great an amount in backing the enter- 
prise—an enterprise which is for the 
benefit of every musician, professionals 
and students alike, in the land. 

I know that it takes the backing of 
the whole musical profession to get any 
action whatever from Congress or from 
State Legislatures, and in support of 
this I will relate that some years ago 
I had a talk with Governor Deneen of 
Illinois in reference to a movement made 
at that time by Chicago musicians to get 
the Legislature to enact a law com- 
pelling teachers of music, in its different 
branches, to pass examinations and se- 
cure a license in order to teach in the 
State. The Governor said that if the 
prominent musicians of the State would 
get together and make up a bill of what 
they wanted and then come to Spring- 
field and work for it in a body, he would 
support it and do all in his power to 
get the law for us. Many of us wanted 
the law, but not enough of us were will- 
ing to “bother” about it to get a real 
movement started, and so it never was 
consummated. But it was not the fault 
of Mr. Deneen. It was the fault of 
musicians themselves. They were in too 
great a state of lethargy to move. Now, 
with the start which Mr. Freund has 
made in the present circumstances, and 
with his initiative and the organization 
of the Alliance, something can be accom- 
plished if we all get behind him and 
work with him and—put up the money 
for expenses. He expects to do this him- 
self, but—is it fair to allow him to do 
so? I say no! What do you say? (I 
mean my fellow erndicihtia 

There are many other things to do 
for music than those things already 
started. Music must be put in its proper 


place in the general scheme of education. 
If we mass ourselves and stand together 
we can accomplish them, but not singly. 
I thank Mr. Freund from my heart for 
what he has done and am ready to help 
in any way possible. 
With every good personal wish, 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW. 
New York, Jan. 11, 1918. 





Tali Esen Morgan Endorses Platform 


The plans and purposes of the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States appeal 
to me very strongly, and I feel sure that 
every musician who is loyal to this coun- 
try will heartily indorse every one of 
the planks in your platform. 

I take great pleasure in enrolling as 
a member, and I am ready to do any- 
thing in my power to further the in- 
terests of the Alliance. 

TALI ESEN MORGAN. 

New York, Jan. 16, 1918. 





Carl Busch, Eminent Conductor, Says, 
“This Is the Right Time to Launch 
Such a Movement” 


Please add my name to the list of 
members in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

This is just the right time to launch 
such a movement, which will tend to 
bring the musicians and musical com- 
munities closer together and in time 
secure the recognition and support of 
our government. 

CARL BuscH, 
Conductor Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14, 1918. 





A Great Conception 


I think the Musical Alliance a great 
conception, one that means so much to 
America that it should appeal not only 
to musicians, but to every patriotic cit- 
izen in this country. I desire very much 
to be enrolled in the society and to pledge 
my support to the movement that this 
supremely great American, Mr. John C. 
Freund, is so unselfishly promoting. En- 
closed please find the enrollment fee, $1. 

C. F. HoBAn, 
Superintendent, Dunmore Schools. 
Dunmore, Pa., Jan. 19, 1918. 





Tucson, Ariz., Sends a Member 


Enclosed find annual dues for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

Such a forward step is worthy the 
support of all music-lovers. With very 
best wishes, 

FLORENCE B. WEST, 
Supervisor of School Music. 
Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 14, 1918. 





Should Be Made a Nation-Wide Move- 
ment for Progress 


All musicians should unite in making 
the Musical Alliance a nationwide move- 
ment for progress. Enclosed please find 
my check for annual dues. 

ERNEST LENT. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 15, 1918. 





Supervisor of Music in Public Schools of 
Selma, Ala., a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for subscrip- 
tion for membership to the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. 

ANNA L. CREAGH. 

Selma, Ala., Jan. 12, 1918. 





Help from Indianapolis 


The directors of the Metropolitan 
School of Music, Indianapolis, Ind., 
heartily indorse the Musical Alliance of 
= United States and apply for member- 
ship. 

May success attend your efforts in pro- 


‘moting this much needed organization. 


Fraternally, 
LESLIE E. PECK, 
EDWARD NELL, 
FLORA M. HUNTER, 
HuGH McGIBNEY. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jar. 19, 1918. 





Should Enlist Every Musical Member 


I am very much interested in your 
organization of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. Enclosed is dollar 
for my membership in this organization. 
The idea should enlist every musical 
member in America into the organization. 


We need in the musical industries more 
co-operation and harmony and less com- 
petition and discord. 
Yours with best wishes, 
JOHN H. TROUvP. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 7, 1918. 





“Long Live the Musical Alliance!” Says 
Latham True, Noted Organist 


I am adding an extra dollar to my sub- 
scription cheque for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
It is time that such a movement was 
started. In fact, it is actually due as 
a sign of the times that are coming 
“after the war.” And I am glad that 
the editor of MusicAL AMERICA, that 
wonderful man who has drunk of the 
fountain of eternal youth, has been the 
one to see the signs and interpret them 
in terms of practical accomplishment. 
Long live the Musical Alliance and its 
founder! 

LATHAM TRUE. 

Portland, Me., Jan. 16, 1918. 





Eager to Be Associated 


Enclosed please find check for $1, an- 
nual dues for membership in the Musica] 
Alliance of the United States, with which 
organization I am eager to be associated. 
To use a hackneyed expression, “It fills 
a long-felt want.” 

Wish you every success, 

Mary B. Lunpy, Director, 
Leschetizky Music School. 
Williamsport, Pa., Jan. 15, 1918. 





Will Be the Saving of Small Town 


Teachers 


Enclosed please find draft for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. It will be the saving 
of us small town teachers. We are so 
apt to get into a rut, but to be associated 
with such a splendid, big movement will 
give us broader and finer interests. 

It may interest you to know that in 
our town of 1200 people we have had 
public school music—as an accredited 
course—for ten years. The standard of 
appreciation of music is constantly ris- 
ing as a direct result of this course in 
the schools. 

Long live the Alliance! 

EUNICE M. RANKIN. 

Morrisonville, Ill., Jan. 14, 1918. 





Distinguished President Thursday Musi- 


cale of Minneapolis Joins 


I read Mr. Freund’s article concerning 
the Alliance with much pleasure, and 
was glad to urge the club and members 
of my Board to join. I enclose my check 
for personal membership. 

Kindest regards and best wishes for 
1918 to Mr. Freund. 

Cordially, 
(Mrs. Weed) GEORGINA MUNRO, 
President, Thursday Musicale. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 15, 1918. 





Endorsed by Dean of Music of Muncie 
National Institute 


Enclosed find check for $1, member- 
ship dues to the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

Have read every issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA concerning this movement, and 
must say I think it the best any organ- 
ization has tried to put into effect. Am 
particularly interested in article two, 
concerning public school music, and hope 
to see in time not only State standard- 
ization of this subject, but one of na- 
tional scope. 

Best wishes for continuation and im- 
provement of this cause. 

Cordially, 
SARAH I. MCCONNELL, 
Dean of Music, Muncie National Insti- 
tute. 
Muncie, Ind., Jan. 18, 1918. 





Much Interested 


Being much interested in the new Musi- 
cal Alliance, I enclose my check for mem- 
bership and wish you the very greatest 
success. JEANNE DE MARE. 

Denver, Col., Dec. 26, 1917. 





Happy to Help 


I herein apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and am happy to help 
in so worthy a cause. Please find en- 
closed annual dues of $1.00. With best 
wishes, 

LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK. 

Norwalk, Conn., Jan. 7, 1918. 





Wants to Be Identified With It 


Of course I want to be identified with 
it. Therefore, please find enclosed my 
application. JOHN W. LAWES. 

Tampa, Fla., Jan, 4, 1918. 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 


BARNETT BRASLOW 
Secretary 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musica! 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instruc- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

3. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the peopie. 

4. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 

5 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or 
American musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national] 
‘government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks. Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U.S. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Hopes to Be a Good Missionary in the 
Cause 


I am delighted to be a member of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
I am interested in every aim set forth— 
and I hope every real, live musician 
(whether a professional musician or one 
interested in music as an art) will see 
the necessity of allying himself with 
this splendid organization. I hope to 
be a good missionary in the cause! 

Cordially yours, 
MILDRED FAVILLE, 

Supervisor of Music in Public Schools. 

La Porte, Ind., Jan. 21, 1918. 





Glad to Heip Support It 

Kindly place my name as a member of 
the Musical Alliance. I most assuredly 
approve of the movement, and am glad 
to help support it in any way I can. 
Being past New York State president 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, it is right in line to my way of 
thinking. 

(Mrs. G. B.) MAE W. RATHFON. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1918. 





An Aid to Bring All People Together 


That movement which tends to bind 
musicians in America more closely to- 
gether is an aid in bringing all people 
in America more closely to one another. 

Music, that transient yet ever-recur- 
ring art, knows no class of people, but all 
people alike. The Musical Alliance has 
my support. Enclosed is my check for 
one dollar. Mary R. IZANT. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 7, 1918. 





Six Members from Richmond, Va. 


I am enclosing you check’ for six mem- 
berships in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, as follows: 

Waller Holliday, Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, Rev. F. E. Warren, Selden 
Walke, J. G. Corley, William G. Owens, 
all of Richmond, Va. 

Any time I can be of any service to 
you, please command me. With the sea- 
son’s best wishes, I am, ‘ 

WILLIAM G. OWENS. 

Richmond, Va., Jan. 18, 1918. 


President Male Choral Society of Rich- 
mond Joins 


I take pleasure in enclosing herewith 
my check for annual dues to the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. 

Such a sane code as that outlined in 
the aims of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States should appeal to the good 
sense and secure the hearty co-opera- 
tion of everyone interested in the cause 
of music and musicians in our beloved 
country. Cordially, 

SELDEN WALKE, President, 
Male Choral Society of Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Va., Dec. 24, 1917. 


Leading Music House of Richmond Joins 


I take pleasure in enclosing remittance 
for membership subscription to the Mu- 
sical Alliance and desire to congratulate 
you on the splendid success apparent in 
the movement, which must necessarily 
result in great good for the keeping up 
of the musical interest of the people of 
America. 








JAMES G. CORLEY. 
Richmond, Va., Dec. 28, 1917. 


Must Command the Sympathy and Sup- 
port of All Musicians 


It affords me pleasure unalloyed to 
enclose check for one dollar as member- 
ship fee of the Musical Alliance, an or- 
ganization which must command the sym- 
pathy and support of all musicians. 

On reading and rereading the aims of 
this association I felt like writing above, 
below, all around and over the whole the 
prophetic lines of the greatest of our 
national song writers, Robbie Burns: 


“Then let us pray, as come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that; 
That pense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree (prize) and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


Commending the spirit of these lines 
of my fellow countryman to all musi- 
cians as an inspiration to identify them- 
selves with a noble cause, and wishing 
every success to the enterprise, 

Cordially yours, 
J. McCoMBIE MURRAY. 

New York, Jan. 21, 1918. 





All Supervisors Should Be Interested 


Enclosed find check for $1.00 for my 
membership dues to the Musical Alliance, 
in which I am interested, as all music 
supervisors should be. 

ZETAH REED, 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, 


Shawnee, Okla., Jan. 4, 1918. 





Its Aims Are Comprehensive and Un- 
prejudiced 


I desire to add my name to the rap- 
idly growing list of members to the Mu- 
sical Alliance and enclose check for $1 
to cover annual dues. 

I am so glad that a specific national 
movement has at last been launched with 
aims that are so comprehensive and un- 
prejudiced. Very best wishes for its 
success, 

ANNA GRAHAM HARRIS. 

Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 20, 1918. 





Wants to Spread the “Good Tidings” 


Enclosed please find my check for $1 
membership fee for the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. 

I should like very much to have some 
printed matter other than the copies of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, in order that I mighv 
spread the “good tidings.” I do not 
care to be an inactive member. 

Long live Mr. Freund! 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN, 

Conductor of Children’s Community 

Choruses, Ocean County and Toms 

River, N. J. 

Jan. 19, 1918. 





Should Bear Good Fruit 


Mrs. Petri and myself are indeed 
happy to become members of the Musical 
Alliance of America. It is a movement 
that should commend itself to every earn- 
est musician in this country and should 
bear good fruit. Wish you unbounded 
success. 

PAUL PETRI. 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 21, 1918. 


Ten Subscribers from Fort Wayne, Ind. 


In this age of necessary concentra- 
tion of resources and abilities, it is cer- 
tainly very timely that such a movement 
as this should have been launched among 
the musicians of the United States. We 
are heartily in sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the organization and have com- 
plete faith in its officers to direct its 
destinies to a successful end. 

Enclosed you will find ten applications 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States and checks for the 
sum amounting to $10. These ar plications 
come from Miss Gertrude Schick, Miss 
Pauline Shust, Miss Helen Spindler, Miss 
Leah Gardner, Mr. Wilbur Pickett, Mr. 
Amos Jones and myself, all of the Euro- 
pean School of Music. The other three 
are from prominent local musicians, Mrs. 
W.H. Peltier, Miss Emma M. Sander and 
Mr. Emile Bouillet. I expect others to 
send in their applications in the early 
future. 

Very best wishes, cordially, 

GEORGE BAIHLE, 

Director European School of Music. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Jan. 16, 1918. 





Max Weil, Noted Musician of Indian- 
apolis, Says: “Should Be the Means of 
Making’ the Country Safe for American 
Music and Musicians” 


Just a belated New Year’s greeting to 
you and my desire to associate myself 
with the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, an organization that should be 
the means of making the country safe 
for American music and musicians! 

With kindest of regards, 

MAx WEIL. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 10, 1918. 





“May This Great Movement Have the 
Success It Deserves” 


I am very glad to enclose my sub- 
scription for membership in the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. 

May this great movement have the 
success it deserves. 

FLORA COCHRANE BURNHAM. 

New York, Jan. 12, 1918. 





Commodore Wadhams and Mrs. Wad- 


hams Join the Alliance 


Mrs. Wadhams and I are strongly in 
favor of music for all the peopie. We 
gladly indorse the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

A. V. WADHAMS, 
Commodore, U. S. N. 
Wadhams, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1918. 





Looks Like a Veritable Awakening of 
the Lion 


I have very carefully gone over the 
literature on the sub‘ect of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. I have 
been following the outline of the move- 
ment as set forth from time to time in 
MusicAL AMERICA. I believe in it. It 
will accomplish a great purpose. It looks 
to me like a veritable awakening of the 
lion. 

I am glad to become a member. En- 
closed please find $1 as my subscription. 

PAUL E. BEcK, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 19, 1918. 





A Member from Nebraska 


Please find inclosed draft ($4), in- 
cluding subscription to MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA for one year and application for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

PHILIP HUDSON. 


Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 3, 1918. 





Taking Hold in Minneapolis 


Am sending my name for membership 
in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

MARIE B. BENCHELEY. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 26, 1917. 





Another Member from Baltimore 


I desire to apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance and enclose check 
for annual dues of one dollar. 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHERINE E. 
Walbrook, Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 10, 1918. 


LUCKE. 





Friends School at Jenkintown, Pa., In- 
terested 


Enclosed please find check for the dol- 
lar necessary to become “musically al- 
lied.” 

Very truly yours, 
JEANETTE D. KOEHNKE, 
Abington Friends School. 

Jenkintown, Pa., Jan. 11, 1918. 


Supervisor of Public School Music In- 
terested 


Kindly accept the enclosed check as 
an enrollment fee for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 

My work makes me especially inter- 
ested in the second clause of the specified 
aims of the organization. 

How I do wish that those in charge 
of teachers’ training classes all over the 
country could have a systematized plan 
for the training of those who teach music 
in the grades. For unless the town is 
quite small, it is the little grade-teacher 
who has the large part of the teaching 
t~ do, with an occasional visit from a 
“snoopervisor” to tell her of the mis- 
takes she is making, and the poor little 
soul has not had sufficient opportunity in 
many cases to learn the subject, not men- 
tioning a method of presenting it to chil- 
dren. 

You may depend upon me for co-opera- 
tion in working for more desirable re- 
sults in all lines of music, but more espe- 
cially those that deal directly with the 
educational institutions. 

MARY WRIGHT, 
Supervisor of Public School Music, Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School. 

Indiana, Pa., Jan. 14, 1918. 





A Splendid Undertaking 


Enclosed please find my check for 
dues for one year in the Musical Alli- 
ance. Will do all in my power to aid 
you in the splendid undertaking. 

Mary E. HALL, 
Pease Piano Co. 
New York, Jan. 15, 1918. 


Promises to Be a Helpful Influence 


I am glad to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States 
because this organization promises to be 
a helpful influence in many ways. 

We are trying to encourage American 
music in our school as much as is pos- 
sible by giving a series of programs 
throughout the year. 

CAROLINE V. SMITH. 

Winona State Normal School, 

Winona, Minn., Jan. 12, 1918. 





Joins with Deep Interest and Sincere 
Good Wishes 


With deep interest and sincere good 
wishes, I enclose my check for $1 for 
membership to the Musical Alliance. 

Cordially yours, 
CAMILLA STIEG-TREIBLE. 

York, Pa., Jan. 14, 1918. 





Heartily in Sympathy with Its Splendid 
Aims 
Please enroll me as a member of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
I am most heartily in sympathy with its 
splendid aims and with the unceasing 
work of its president, John C. Freund, in 
behalf of American music. 
Wish all possible success to the cause. 
CHARLES T. GRIFFES. 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1918. 





A Long Needed Movement 


Will you accept the enclosed check 
($1) for membership dues in my name 
and my assurance of sincere and hearty 
co-operation in this long needed move- 
ment? 

ALICE W. BROCKETT, 

Supervisor, East Orange and 

Verona, N. J. 

Jan. 14, 1917. 





-Gustav L. Becker, Well-Known Musician, 


Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship dues for the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. I gladly subscribe to all 
your aims, especially the one regarding 
the establishment of a National Con- 
servatory of Fine Arts. I hope this will 
then soon define a rational standard for 
music teaching—a thing I have, since a 
number of years, “done my bit” to en- 
courage. 

Congratulations and best wishes, 

GusTAV L. BECKER, 
Director American Progressive Piano 
School. 





Greatest Movement Ever Launched in 
the Interest of Music 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. It is the 
greatest movement that has ever been 
launched in the interest of music. With 
the indefatigable and unselfish John C. 
Freund at the head, it is bound to be a 
great success. It deserves the hearty 
support of every. American. 

MARTHA MATTHEWS OWENS, 
Supervisor of Music, Dunmore Public 
Schools. 
Dunmore, Pa., Jan. 14, 1918. 
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EXEUNT STRAUSS AND OTHERS 


In the edict which prohibits the music of contempor- 
ary Germans at the New York Philharmonic concerts 
music-lovers will find no cause for acute distress. In 
the first place the arrangement affects only a very small 
number of composers, none of them—with the possible 
exception of Richard Strauss—essential to the musical 
happiness and well-being of the community. In the 
second, there are practical reasons that make it de- 
fensible. Strauss, Weingartner, Bruch, Humperdinck, 
Korngold, Hausegger, Schénberg and such derive stated 
sums from performances of their compositions, a fact 
that in such times brings such performances in the 
literal category of “trading with the enemy,” since it 
does not appear that the war acts as a barrier to the 
eventual payment of these royalties. Thirdly, New York 
is thus only following the legitimate precedent of 
London. 

It will go hard, no doubt, to lose for even a short time 
works which, like “Don Juan,” “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” and “Till Eulenspiegel,” are real masterpieces. 
And a really humorous situation is created by the ban- 
ishment of such innocent music as the venerable Max 
Bruch’s G Minor Violin Concerto and “Scotch Fantasie” 
when the symphonies of that typical modern German, 
Gustav Mahler, escape rejection merely by virtue of that 
composer’s untimely death. What will the violinists do 
being driven from these time-honored points of vantage 
so comfortable to occupy on Sunday afternoons? And 
when Mr. Stransky plays us the “Invitation to the 
Dance,” will have to give us instead of Weingartner’s 
splendid contrapuntal arrangement the much less satis- 
factory version of Berlioz? 

The Philharmonic directorate arrived at its present 
decision, it is said, as a result of an accumulating 
stream of protests from subscribers. To be sure no 
signs of dissatisfaction were noticeable when Mr. 
Stransky latterly played “Don Juan” and “Death and 
Transfiguration,” but that is another matter. Inevitably 
the newspapers seized upon the resignation from the 
presidency of Oswald Garrison Villard as ground for 
speculation, but there seems no reason why the fate 
of Strauss should hang in any way upon the plans of 
Mr. Villard. 

As a substitute for “Till Eulenspiegel” Mr. Stransky 
gave his audience last week Edward MacDowell’s 
“Hamlet and Ophelia.” This is not one of the Ameri- 
can master’s greatest works, but it is significant and 


comforting to know that the conductor went first of all 
to the foremost native composer. Perhaps Mr. Stransky 
will in the near future let us hear beside the “Indian 
Suite,” the Suite, op. 42, “The Saracens and the Lovely 
Alda,” and “Lamia,” none of which receive as much 
attention as it deserves. 





ENTER THE CHICAGOANS 


The month-long visit of the Chicago Opera Company 
at the Lexington Theater is important for a variety of 
reasons. It stimulates popular interest in musical do- 
ings in a season beset with obstacles and tribulations 
to music makers. It places on exhibition operas that 
otherwise would not have been heard. It proves that 
all the acceptable singers in the world are not at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. It sets up a wholesome 
competition which puts the local establishment on its 
mettle as nothing has done since Hammerstein passed 
out of the sphere of operatic activities. Several years 
ago Mr. Campanini’s company gave weekly perform- 
ances for a month or so at the Metropolitan, but those 
were less significant than the present ones “when the 
organization takes a more positive and defiant stand, 
so to speak, and in a house in which it can create its 
own atmosphere. Whatever may be the financial conse- 
quences of the Campanini season, signs are not wanting 
that the Chicago forces have deeply stirred the operatic 
waters of New York. Over on Broadway Caruso is put 
through his paces three times in six days. And Metro- 
politan schedules are now announced two days earlier 
than usual, 

Campanini sheds upon this city the radiance of new 
constellations. Galli-Curci, Raisa, Vix, Stracciari, 
Rimini, Lamont, Lazzari, Gaudenzi and others will flash 
upon our senses. To what extent they dazzle us readers 
of MUSICAL AMERICA will know in proper season. And 
we can rejoice anew in Mary Garden, Melba, Muratore, 
Dalmores, Dufranne, Huberdeau, Baklanoff and the rest. 
Once more there is a chance to hear works so long 
withheld as “Falstaff,” “Pelléas,” the “Jongleur,” 
“Romeo,” to say nothing of an array of novelties. 

It is a year of economies and retrenchments. Never- 
theless the public is interested in a venture which may 
turn out the best piece of operatic good fortune that 
has fallen to New York’s lot in some years. Only the 
critics, whose labors are greatly increased, may experi- 
ence a sinking of heart. But about their comfort the 
public does not worry its dear head, anyhow. 





CONFLICTS 


Six musical events of outstanding significance took 
place last Saturday, in the afternoon: Josef Hofmann 
gave a piano recital at Carnegie Hall, and Harold Bauer 
another at Aeolian, while the Chicago Opera Company 
presented “Romeo et Juliette,” with Genevieve Vix mak- 
ing her New York début. In the evening that same 
company gave the first local hearing of Henry Hadley’s 
“Azora,” while the Philharmonic offered an important 
Bach-Wagner program with the co-operation of the 
Bach choir of Bethlehem, which came all the way from 
Pennsylvania for this one concert. At the same time, 
Mana Zucca gave at Aeolian Hall an evening of her 
own compositions, and a number of eminent artists 
participated in the function. Meanwhile, the custo- 
mary matinee and evening performances were held at 
the Metropolitan. 

This formidable sum of activities is not duplicated 
every day. Nevertheless, the number of conflicting hap- 
penings has become large, and the advent of another 
operatic organization with many novelties in the way of 
works and artists contributes to the confusion. The 
ones who feel the difficulty of the situation thus created 
most sharply are the critics. They must chronicle the 
doings of the day more or less faithfully, whether vouch- 
safed the luxury of assistants or not. And even when 
less is going on than last Saturday the trouble is 
likely to be serious in the coming weeks. 

But the critics are not the only ones inconvenienced. 
Numerous music lovers of the community find them- 
selves deprived by the carelessness and contemptuous 
lack of co-ordination among managers of musical pleas- 
ures in which they otherwise would have been able to 
share. Thus the musician who desires to ‘attend the 
Bach concert had to relinquish that pleasure if he 
wished to hear “Azora.” 

During the next few weeks many will find themselves 
in similarly embarrassing predicaments. Naturally, 
many of the concert dates were made so long ago that 
conflicts could not have been foreseen and prevented. 
On the other hand, it seems as if the latest persons re- 
sponsible for different clashes might; in the arrange- 
ment of répertoires, have consulted the calendar of 
musical dates and reduced as far as possible the con- 
fusion of events. Managers seem not to realize that one 
person may desire to hear several important functions, 
and that by arranging one schedule in disregard of 
other schedules the danger of a boomerang is likely to 
be created. 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman and Hallett Gilberté in Los 
Angeles 


While on his tour to the Pacific Coast last winter 
Hallett Gilberté, the composer, visited his friend, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, at the latter’s home in Los 
Angeles and saw the surrounding countrv in Composer 
Cadman’s automobile, with the composer as chauffeur. 
Mr. Gilberté saw California for the first time last year 
and returned East enthusiastic about it. Asked about 
Mr. Cadman’s chauffeur technique, he replied: “He’s a 
better composer.” 


Hammerstein—Oscar Hammerstein, who was oper- 
ated upon in the German Hospital, New York, has left 
that place. His physician, Dr. Willy Meyer, declares 
he has recovered. 


Goossens—Eugéne Goossens, the brilliant young Eng- 
lish composer, several of whose works are being heard 
in America for the first time this season, won laurels 
conducting the Beecham opera season at Manchester, 
England, the latter part of December. 


Galli-Curci—In private life Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci 
is the wife of Luigi Curci, a distinguished mural painter. 
The two met while the singer was engaged at the Co- 
stanzi Theater in Rome and the painter was at work 
on mural decorations for St. Michael’s Church. 


Van Dyck-Hageman—Rosina van Dyck-Hageman 
iately gave an entertainment and supper at her new 
studio apartment. Among the guests were Carl Jérn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Braun, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Weil, 
Marie Rappold, Mr. and Mrs. Max Smith, Max Bloch and 
Annie Friedberg. 


Casals—It took Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, just 
twenty-seven days to reach New York after sailing from 
Barcelona. The ship on which Mr. Casals was a pas- 
senger was held up at each of three Spanish ports it 
touched. Mr. Casals’s first appearance in America this 
season will be with the Philharmonic Society in a New 
York concert. 


Easton—“Get the story across.” That is Florence 
Easton’s aim in enacting an operatic réle. “To me the 
most important thing,” declares the gifted Metropolitan 
soprano, “has been to make my audience understand the 
story that is being told on the stage. And you will find 
that the average audience appreciates a work a thousand 
times more when it knows the story.” , 


Caruso—A cartoon in the Sunday World depicts 
Caruso jauntily bearing his latest trophy across the 
Brooklyn Bridge. The tenor was recently presented with 
a silver punch bowl by the directors of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The World man points out that the 
loving cups, punch bowls and sundry other tokens of 
esteem heaped upon Caruso are rapidly forming a col- 
lection which some day may require a storehouse to 
contain them. 

Farrar—Last week it was Geraldine Farrar who suc- 
cessfully refuted the much-mooted jealousy among 
prima donnas, when her illness prevented her from 
singing the réle of Lodoletta and Florence Easton was 
called upon to take her place at the last minute. For 
when Miss Easton came to her dressing room at the 
Metropolitan, she was deeply touched to find there a 
box of roses, accompanied by the following note: 

“Dear Florence Easton: I am sorry to be ill but I 
know of no one I would prefer to have other than you 
in my place. May these roses accompany your suc- 
cess, for you deserve it. 

“With every good wish, 

“Geraldine Farrar.” 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A number of subscribers to “Musical America 
have called attention recently to the delay in the 
receipt of their copies of the paper. “Musical 
America” is mailed from New York on Thursday 
of each week. Investigations of delays in the de- 
livery of the copies to subscribers can be con- 
ducted only when the complaint states specifically 
the date and hour on which the copy is left by 
the local postman. 
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ING GEORGE has knighted a musi- 
cian who helped issue one of the first 
musical dictionaries. Most musicians 
would prefer to see His Majesty order 
all musical dictionary editors drawn and 


quartered. 
* * * 


Rob, You Are After Our Own Heart 


My Dear Cantus Firmus: 

You have some splendid “pet abom- 
inations” this week. Let me tell you 
my own: 

The singing teacher who tells you con- 
fidentially that the other teacher does 
not amount to anything. ; 

The violinist who plays while acting 
like a monkey. ; 

The singer who advertises herself by 
having herself photographed in Old 
Glory. RoBERTO M. 

Boston, Jan. 28, 1918. 


The Knowing Editor and the Baritone 


The local singer stormed his way into 
the office of the newspaper editor. 

“What do you mean by this?” he thun- 
dered, waving a copy of the paper. | 

“You are Tweeto, the baritone?” said 
the editor mildly. 

“eT am.” ; 

“I remember, we had a story about 
you last week, stating that you almost 
broke your neck”— 

“Yes,” roared the singer, “that’s the 
trouble. You published the story under 


‘Public Improvements.’ ” 
* * ©£ 


What Blanche Did 


[Lawrence “Journal-World” } 


While eating Blanche Malcolm sang 
“Oh, Dry Those Tears,” “One Fleeting 
Hour,” and the old, though favorite “Per- 
fect Day.” She was accompanied by 
Clare Noland as tenor and Greta Noland 


on the piano. 
* * 


The Colonel’s Perfectly Right 
[Pittsburgh “Chronicle Telegraph”) 
Colonel G is a fine commander, 
but not a musician. He sent for the 
chief musician of his regimental band 
one day and delivered this scathing crit- 
icism: 





‘ getting awfully popular. 


“IT notice a lack of uniformity about 
the band, which must be regulated. Yes- 
terday morning they were out on parade, 
and the largest man in the band was 
playing a little bit of an instrument— 
flute or something of the kind—and you 
had the big drum played by a small man. 
That sort of thing doesn’t look well, and 
must be attended to. I want the small 
men to play small instruments and the 
big men the big instruments. And an- 
other thing—I want the trombone play- 
ers to slide their instruments in and out 
in unison. It annoys me to see them all 


‘out of step with their hands.” 


* * * 


Fair One (after coaxing young man to 
sing)—“Don’t ever tell me that you can’t 
sing. I know now.”—“Pitt Panther.” 

x * * 


The Singer: “I say, old thing, I’m 
A new cigar 
has been named after me.” 
His Manager: “H’m! I hope it draws 
better than you do!”—“Tit-Bits.” 
* * 7 


Conscientious Criticism 
[Clarksburg (W. Va.) 


Mr. Dostal’s tone is entirely free from 
false cord or soft palate interference; 
it has a strong fundamental, the over- 
tones are present to a pleasing degree, 
while he employs full and free use of 
the resonance cavities. His diction is 
of the old Italian school, his words being 
formed by the lips, front teeth and point 
of the tongue, never disturbing in the 
least his intonation, while his consonants 
are always distinct and never obtrusive. 
His is the best combination of speech and 
tone I have ever heard. 

K * * 

The story of a secret code discovered 
on the (blush) person (blush) of Mme. 
Helena Theodorini, the opera singer, 
makes at least one vocal] term clear to us. 
Now we understand the meaning of chest 
register. 


“Exponent” ) 


* * * 


Gerald Tyrwhitt has composed Three 
Little Funeral Marches, “For a States- 
man,” “For a Canary” and “For a Rich 
Aunt.” Maybe he’ll add “For a Mother- 
in-Law,” in 2-2, Prestissimo spiritoso é 
Giocoso. CANTUS FIRMUS. 
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[Recognizing the demand on the part of music students, members of music study 
clubs and others for biographical data concerning contemporary American musicians 
—composers, conductors, teachers, singers, and instrumentalists—and the failure 
of any existing published volume to give adequately comprehensive information on 
this subject, MUSICAL AMERICA begins with this issue a series of brief sketches of 
the lives of the men and women prominently identified with our musical life. It is 
suggested that those who may desire reference to such matters fies this and subse- 
quent numbers of the “Contemporary American Musicians” on file. 


ENRY KIMBALL HADLEY, composer, born at Somerville, Mass., Dec. 20, 1871. 
H First teacher was his father and he later studied violin in Boston with H. Heind] 


and C. N. Allen. 





Henry Hadley 


first performance in Chicago on Dec. 26, 1917, and was heard in New York on Jan. 
26, 1918. 


music and songs. 


At the same time he studied harmony with Emery and counter- 


point with Chadwick. 4 
tinued his studies in composition under Mandyczewski. In 
1896 returned to the United States to become director of 
music at St. Paul’s School, Garden City, L. I., at the same 
time playing the organ in a New_York church. 
symphony was produced in New York in 1887 by Anton 
Seid! and in 1901 his second symphony won simultaneously the 
Paderewski prize for an American composition and the New 
England Conservatory prize. — 
ductor at the opera house in Mainz, Germany, where his opera 
“Safié” was produced. 
to become conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra and 
in 1911 assumed a similar position with the San Francisco 
Orchestra which position he held until 1915. § 
devoted himself almost exclusively to composing. 
conducted in London and in Boston. _ 
symphonies, operas both serious and comic, overtures, chamber 
Latest work the opera “Azora” had its 


In 1894 he went to Vienna and con- 


His first 


In 1909, was assistant con- 
Later in 1909, returned to America 
Since then, has 


Has also 
Compositions include 








its exquisite tones. 
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appropriate. 


moderate price. 


nearest you. 





STEINWAY 


Ho the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, 
Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


























THREE ARTISTS WIN 
APPLAUSE OF JACKIES 


Louise Homer, Her Daughter and Paul 
Dufault Appear at Pelham Bay 
Naval Station 

Keenly discriminating appreciation 
was accorded a trio of artists who ap- 
peared on Wednesday night of last week 
in the Y. M. C. A. hut of the Pelham Bay 
Naval Reserve Training Station. The 
concert was arranged by Percy Hemus, 


the song leader of this important naval 
school, and every student-sailor who 
could find room in the auditorium was 
on hand to applaud Louise Homer, the 
contralto; her daughter, Louise Homer, 
soprano, and Paul Dufault, the eminent 
French-Canadian tenor. 

Mr. Dufault sang an aria from “Le 
Cid” and a group of French and English 
songs, which revealed his ripened artis- 
try and won a spontaneous response from 
the young jackies. They gave him a 
storm of applause. Besides singing 
duets with her mother, Miss Homer sang 
a group of songs in English, including 
several composed by her father, Sidney 
Homer. She has a finely produced so- 
prano voice and shows unquestioned tal- 
ent for a singer’s career. Mme. Homer 
sang Handel’s Largo, a Saint-Saéns aria, 
“Old Black Joe” and “Dixie.” Florence 
McMillan was an excellent accompanist 
for mother and daughter. 

Following the artists’ portion of the 
program, Mr. Hemus led the enlisted 
men in the singing of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 








“Aborn Opera Night” at the Rotary Club 
Brings Splendid Program 


At “Aborn Opera Night” at the Rotary 
Club at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
on Jan. 8, a splendid program was 
offered. Frances Parker, soprano, sang 
the “Balatella” from “Pagliacci” effect- 
ively; Gladys Axman, soprano, scored in 
the “Voi lo sapete” from “Cavalleria”; 
Devora Nadworney offered a group of 
Russian songs; Henry Weldon, bass, 
sang Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers”; 
Norma Bellini, coloratura soprano, sang 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” and Mary 
Jordan, contralto, presented to advan- 
tage the “O Don fatale” aria from 


Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” A performance 
of the “Nile Scene” from “Aida” was 
also given, with Marie Stapleton Murray 
as Aida, Miss Nadworney as Amneris, 
John Campbell as Rhadames and Frank 
nec as Amonasro. The orchestra 
played the “Jewels of the Madonna” In- 
termezzos. Salvatore Avatabile, Bethune 
Grigor and Willis Alling were the con- 
ductors of the evening. Leonard Liebling 
made an address entitled “The Operatic 
Offensive.” 





SEATTLE MUSICAL CLUB 
PRESENTS HAROLD BAUER 


Much Interest in Visit of Famous Pian- 
ist—Local Musicians Give Train- 
ing Camp Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 14.—The chief 
musical event of the past week was the 
third of the series of concerts given 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 10, when they pre- 
sented Harold Bauer. Mr. Bauer’s pro- 
gram proved to be immensely interest- 
ing to his audience, and he was recalled 
many times after each number. Marie 
Gashweiler, a former pupil of the dis- 
tinguished pianist, entertained at an in- 
formal tea during the afternoon, when 
many of Mr. Bauer’s pupils and friends 
pee the opportunity of again meeting 
im. 

Recitals by the students of Sara 
Yeagley (piano) and Mrs. Florence 
Hammond Young (voice) were given 
during the week. 

The Franz Abt Musical Club gave a 
Handel program at the home of one of 
its members on Thursday afternoon, and 
the Seattle Music Study Club also pre- 
sented an interesting program on Tues- 
<= at Fischer Recital Hall. 

he Cornish School gave its second of 
a series of informal musicales on Tues- 
day evening, at which Brabazon Lowther 
was the soloist. This school has added 
a department of woodwind instruments, 
under the direction of Signor Gianco- 
Meriggioli. 

A concert by Seattle musicians, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Gilmor Pryor, was given 
at Camp Lewis on Jan. 8. 

Emily Thomas, pianist, was heard to 
advantage in a short Debussy program 
at the Union Frangaise on Saturday 
evening. . M. G. 
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New York Sun: 


OPERATIC STARS AT 
LASHANSKA RECITAL 





Mme. Sembrich, Frieda Hempel 
and Others Encourage 
New Artist 





A VARIED PROGRAMME 





Soprano’s Rendition of French 
Shows Pleasing Style and 
Color Sense 





Hulda Lashanska, a soprano who was 
heard here several seasons ago as soloist 
with the Symphony Society, gave a song 
recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. 
Frank La Forge played the piano accom- 
paniments. In the large audience there 
were many well-known musicians, includ- 
ing Mme. Sembrich, with whom the recital 
giver has studied, and Mme. Hempel. 

Mme. Lashanska presented a programme 
conventional in form and of excellent taste 
in selection. It ranged from old airs in 
Italian through classic songs in German 
and songs in French and English, with 
two of the latter by La Forge. It would 
be a pleasure to dwell at length upon her 
performance of many of her numbers, so 
beautifully were they delivered and so 
genuine the artistic pleasure they gave 
her listeners. 

To note a few in the list, the difficult 
romanza from Bellini’s “Romeo e Giuli- 
etta,’ was sung with admirable technic 
and style; Schubert’s ‘Du bist die Ruh,” 
with fine sustaining power, and Grieg’s 
“Erstes Begegnen,’’ which was repeated, 
with exquisite feeling. In her French 


songs the singer was also well at home 
in style and sense of color. 
Mme. Lashanska is still young. A few 


immaturities in her art she can easily 
remedy. Her voice, of fine quality and 
range, can acquire a more evenly agree- 
able quality throughout and her diction 
might be clearer. Her head tones are well 
managed and her phrasing is admirable. 
Mme. Lashanska gives promise of a bril- 
liant career as a concert singer. 





A singer of 


New York Evening Sun: 


Hulda Lashanska’s Recital 


Each long year of trudging from recital 


hall to concert in search of the unexpected 
delight that may be lurking there usually 
begins, as it ended, with another long 
year. But, every century of days or so, 
the delight does really lie there in glad 
waiting—and is found. 

To say that it was unexpected in the 
case of Hulda Lashanska, the soprano, 


who was heard in recital last night in 
Aeolian Hall, would be unfair as well as 
inexact. For this singer is still remem- 
bered for her work as soloist with the 
Symphony Society, though several seasons 
of retirement and study with Mme. 
Sembrich have intervened. The teacher, 
along with Mme. Hempel, was to be seen 
in last night’s audience, which was as 
large as the hall would permit. 

Mme. Lashanska’s programme was of 
large and testing scope, and all of it 
chosen with fine taste. Beginning with 
old Italian airs, it went into classic Ger- 
man, then into French and English songs 
that separately charmed as much as the 
whole list did in general. The chief piece 
was the romance from Bellini’s ‘“‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ which, by reason of its tech- 
nical hardships, has lain fallow for some 
years, but which she sang with an ease 
and style which spelled brilliancy. A 
voice capable of this, and then of the 
simple beauty and sympathy which went 
into the Schubert and Dvorak songs, a 
little later, must command recognition if 
only by its versatility. 

As a matter of inadequate description, 
it is a voice of large range, power, silken 
of finish, never losing its pleasurable qual- 
ity. Her use of it in phrasing, tonal effect 
and appreciation of vocal shadings was 
well nigh impeccable. Add to this the 
dash of youth and beauty, and the recipe 
could not help but set a feast of exquisite 
delights before those who applauded loud 
and long. Other cities have been hearing 
Mme, Lashanska in this interim; if it was 
New York’s turn last night it was also 
New York's good fortune. 


New York American: 


Soprano Gives Promise _ 
of Successful Career 


With every promise and encouragement 
for a successful career, Hulda Lashanska 
gave her first New York song recital in 
Aeolian Hall last night. Gifted with a 
delightful soprano voice, of which much 
of its cultivation and finish were due to 
the careful training of Mme. Sembrich. 
Miss Lashanska made a successful appeal 
to a large and critical audience. 

Her vocalism contains that freshness 
and buoyancy that belongs to youth. She 
sang a long, varied and difficult pro- 
gramme with the assurance and effect that 
in most cases come only with years, 


New 


New York Herald: 


Miss Lashanska Pleases at 
Her First Song Recital 


unusual 
Lashanska, a pupil of Mme. Sembrich, who gave her 
first song recital last night at Aeolian 
had been heard a few vears before as soloist with 


ions that were won then. 


HULDA 


Triumphant Success 


York Recital, Jan. 24th 


tralto 


promise is Miss Hulda 


Hall. She 


New York Evening Post: 


Hulda Lashanska a New 
Vocal Star 


The many music-lovers who were so lucky 
as to be in Aeolian Hall last night had a 
most agreeable surprise—a surprise like 
that which those enjoyed who were pres- 
ent at the American début of Jascha 
Heifetz. Like that Russian wonder, Hulda 
Lashanska revealed by the first tones she 
gave forth that she is a born artist—one 
of the few, the very few, chosen ones. 
While not yet technically as flawless as 
Heifetz, she went beyond him in making 
a deeper appeal to the feelings. In this 
respect, indeed, as well as by the beauty 
of her voice, she reminded one of both 
Sembrich and Nordica. From Sembrich, 
who has taught her for two years, she 
has acquired not only the art of easy and 
pure tone production, but also the secrets 
of style and correct phrasing dependent, 
largely, on her splendid breathing control. 
She is an oasis in the desert of voices. 


It was nothing short of marvelous to 
hear her at her best in the very first num- 
ber of her programme, Secchi’s ‘‘Lungi dal 
caro bene.” This calls for real bel canto, 
and the call was full answered, as it was 
in Handel’s “Care Selve’ and Juliet’s 
romanza from Bellini’s opera. Here were 
real messa di voce, or the art of swelling 
and decreasing a tone gradually, a smooth 
legato, and an art of suddenly changing 
from a loud tone to a soft without loss of 
beauty—nay, an actual gain that is almost 
unique among singers to-day. 


Her excellent programme also betrayed 
the influence of Mme. Sembrich. It was 
good to hear the “Lithuanian Song,’’ one 
of the Chopin gems overlooked by most 
singers, and two of Grieg’s even more 
foolishly ignored treasures: ‘First Meet- 
ing’ and “Ein Traum.” The first of these 
evoked the most tumultuous and pro- 
longed applause of the evening and had 
to be repeated, while the second was fol- 
lowed by several recalls. Strange that so 
few singers realize that audiences are as 
eager to hear Grieg’s songs as they are 
his “Peer Gynt” Suite, which is the most 
popular of all concert pieces. 

Miss Lashanska also sang two Schubert 
favorites, “My Sweet Repose’”’ and “Hedge 
Roses,”’ with lovely tone and charming 
simplicity of style. There were also songs 
by Liszt, Faure, La Forge, and others, 
but these the critic was obliged reluctantly 
to forego hearing, as duty called him 
elsewhere. 





Miss Lashanska’'s voice 
quality and ample volume. 
particularly pleasing, rich and full, almost of con- 
quality. 
are a bit uneven and in fortissimo singing there isa 
tendency to force the tone that 
good effect. 


LASHANSKA 


in 


is soprano of excellent 
Her lower register is 


The tones of her middle register 


mars an otherwise 


In Bellini’s Juliette’s romanza her colorature was 
skillful and smooth. 
acquitted 


In Handel’s ‘“‘Care Selve’”’ she 
herself creditably. She also was most 


the large sympheny orchestras and even then, effective in Chopin’s Lithuanian song and in Grieg’s 
despite her extreme youth, was able to impress “Ein Traum.’’ 

musicians with her vocal ability. In the more A large audience, which included Mme. Nellie 
difficult field of recital she confirmed the good opin- Melba and Mme. Marcella Sembrich and other 


musical celebrities, listened with interest. 


New York Tribune: 


Mme. Hulda _ Lashanska 


Wins New Laurels on 
Concert Stage 


Mme. Hulda Lashanska, who made an 
appearance with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra several years ago at the New 
Theater, and at that time made a remark- 
able impression, returned to the concert 
stage last night in a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall. Mme. Lashanska has con- 
tinued the impression made at her former 
appearance, and has added to it. She is 
perhaps not as yet an impeccable artist, 
but she is a fine one, and one who pos- 
sesses one of the most beautiful organs 
now to be heard either on the operatic or 
concert stage. <A refined taste, a well- 
developed technique, and a temperament 
at once warm and well controlled, unite 
to add to her natural endowment. She 
ought to go far in the career she has 
chosen. 

In the opening, ‘‘Lungi Dal Caro Bene,”’ 
she was nervous, and there was a resultant 
tightness in her upper tones, but in Haen- 
del’s “Care Selve” she gained control of 
herself and sang this and_ Bellini’s 
“Romance of Juliette’? most gracefully, 
with clear, warm, even tone, with an ad- 
mirable flexibility and command ‘of the 
legato. Other songs on her programme 
were Schubert’s “Du _ bist die Ruh,” 
Grieg’s “Der Traum,” Liszt’s “Oh Quand 
je dors,’’ Faure’s “Fleur Jetée”’’ and two 
songs by Frank La Forge. In all of these 
she displayed a keen sense of interpreta- 
tion. Mme Lashanska is a welcome addi- 
tion to the concert world. 


New York Mail: 


A New Soprano 


Hulda Lashanska has been known to a 
few New Yorkers as the possessor of an 
excellent soprano voice and a quite indi- 
vidual skill in the interpretation of songs. 
But it was only last evening at Aeolian 
Hall that she really established her right to 
serious consideration as a concert singer. 
Her recital was handicapped by conflict- 
ing attractions, but in spite of-this she 
sang before a distinguished audience and 
with unqualified success. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Miss 
Lashanska possesses one of the most im- 
pressive new voices heard in New York 
for some time. There is in it an unfailing 


beauty of tone, besides a more than 
adequate volume. 
Miss Lashanska’s programme included 


old Italian airs, and French, German and 
American songs. It is to be hoped that 
she will soon be heard again. 


Management: Music League of America, 1 West 34th St., New York City 
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OBERHOFFER REWARDS 
PROMPT AUDITORS 


Preludes St. Paul Program 
“Fidelio” Overture—Graveure 
the Soloist 


St. PAUL, MINN., Jan. 19.—Just escap- 
ing the five-day fuel embargo, the St. 
Paul Auditorium was thrown open 
Thursday night for the last concert of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
previous to the midwinter interim, dur- 
ing which the orchestra will be filling 
the thirty-four dates of its annual tour. 

A program of Russian, French, Amer- 
ican, English and German music was 
presented. That the playing of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Manfred” Symphony, placed 
first on the program, might not be dis- 
turbed by habitual late-comers, Mr. 
Oberhoffer,, beginning promptly, as 
usual, gave to those whose ideas of the 
fitness of things are served by being in 
their seats at the appointed time, the 
pleasure of hearing Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” Overture. 

Following the lead of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and that of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Oberhoffer presented for 
the first time in St. Paul Arne Oldberg’s 
Rhapsody, “June.” Wagner’s “Ride of 
the Valkyries” was thrillingly played. 
The reception of the orchestra was warm 
and hearty and several recalls for Mr. 
Oberhoffer resulted from the playing of 
the symphony. 

Louis Graveure was the deservedly 
popular assisting soloist. His reception 
was enthusiastic. His numbers were the 
“Hérodiade” “Vision Fugitive” of Mas- 
senet and Samuel Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Departure” from the “Vi- 
sion.” His loudly demanded encores 
were a song of Bryceson Treharne and 
“Q Lovely Night,” charming in lyric 
quality. F. L. C. B. 





with 





Dai Buell Appears as Soloist with High- 
land Glee Club. 


Boston, Jan. 18.—Dai Buell, pianist, 
was the soloist at the anniversary con- 
cert of the Highland Glee Club, A. J. 
Fairbanks, conductor, given in Bray 
Hall, Newton Center, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 15. Her offerings were large- 
ly taken from her recent recital pro- 
gram at Jordan Hall. 














FAMOUS DANCING STARS WILL 
AGAIN APPEAR IN “CLEOPATRE” 
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Serge Oukrainsky and Andreas Pavley in “Cléopatre” 


EVERAL seasons ago when the Chi- 

cago Opera Company presented Mas- 
senet’s “Cleopatre” in Chicago one of 
the outstanding features of the produc- 
tion was the striking oriental ballet 
originated by Serge Oukrainsky and 
Andreas Pavley, then members of the 
company. Since that time these artists 
have formed their own company, known 
as the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, which 
with George Barrére’s chamber music 
orchestra, the “Little Symphony,” has 
been giving delightful performances of 


Ballet Intime on concert courses and be- 
fore clubs. 

So that “Cléopatre” may lack nothing 
of the splendor of its Chicago presenta- 
tion when given in New York and Bos- 
ton, the Chicago Opera Company has 
again secured these two dancing stars, 
who with one of the specially trained 
coryphees of their own company, will 
head the ballet of the Chicago Opera 
Company in the oriental spectacle. Twice 
last season Pavley and Oukrainsky 
danced in New York with the New York 
Svmphony Orchestra. 


MRS. BEACH WILL DEVOTE 
ENERGIES TO WAR WORK 


Noted American Composer Will Appear 
Only in Entertainments for 
Patriotic Purposes 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the distinguished 
American pianist and composer, has de- 
cided to devote her energies exclusively 
to Red Cross and other war relief work 
until the end of the war. She is avail- 
able for concerts for these purposes and 
will present not only her own music, but 
programs of the music of Allied coun- 
tries. 

Under this new plan Mrs. Beach is 
no longer under Mr. Hanson’s manage- 
ment, but will make her own arrange- 
ments for appearances in future. Those 
wishing to present Mrs. Beach in concert 
or recital for patriotic purposes may 
make arrangements with her directly at 
her home, Hillsboro, N. H. For the re- 





mainder of this season Mrs. Beach 
wishes to confine her activities to the 
New Eng'’and States. 

Recital by Mrs. King Terminates 


Mundell Musicales 


Much to the regret of many Brooklyn 
people, the series of delightful morning 
musicales given by M. Louise Mundell 
for the benefit of the Mundell War Serv- 
ice Committee, was terminated Wednes- 
day morning, Jan. 23, with a recital by 


Mrs. Elizabeth King, soprano. Mrs. 
King sang an aria from “Cavalleria” 
and Mozart’s “Voi che Sapete” with 


charm. Hué’s dramatic “J’ai pleuré en 
reve” was sympathetically sung; Sibel- 
la’s “O, bocca Dolorosa” and “Villanella” 
were much enjoyed, as were also Mas- 
senet’s “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” and other 
French songs. Wilhelmina Muller ac- 
companied Mrs. King ably. A. is & 


Max Rosen Re-engaged as Philharmonic 
Soloist 


Max Rosen, the young American viol- 
inist, who made his début with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra on Jan. 12, 
has been re-engaged for two more con- 
certs with Stransky’s orchestra, on I eb. 
7 and 8, at Carnegie Hall. Mr.. Rosen 
will play the Brahms Concerto in D 
Major at both concerts. 














More Tributes to France's 
soldier-Violinist 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


The Following Excerpts from Criticisms of THIBAUD’S 
Recent Appearance in Boston Furnish a Fair 
Measure of His Overwhelming Successes 











‘Seldom are solidity of technic, brilliance, 
emotional expression, the finest taste and 
the nobility of the grand style so combined 
in a violinist as they are in Mr. Thibaud. 
The years have only broadened him and 
given him a fuller comprehension of life in 
all its phases. Still his personality does not 
stand between a composer and the hearer. 
He plays with the more compelling signifi- 
cance, with the more irresistible appeal the 
musical thoughts of others because he him- 
self has lived, experienced and suffered. 
He is no ‘singer of an empty lay.’ ””—Boston 
Herald. 





“The. poetic qualities of Thibaud’s play- 
ing had made his art one of distinctive sen- 


sibility, reflecting fine perceptions, a poign- 
ant emotional sense and revealing through- 
out that symmetry of proportion which is 
characteristically associated with Gallic art 
in its finest flower. Again yesterday Mr. 
Thibaud combined that virility, in which im- 
passioned beauty flames, with the feminine 
sensitivity which never knows the effemi- 
nate or the weak, but which finds its purest 
vein in the reflective as in the ardent moods 
of the spirit.”—Boston Globe. 





“Jacques Thibaud, violinist, one of the 
greatest artists of this period, gave a recital 
yesterday afternoon in Jordan Hall. He 
was assisted admirably by Nicolai Schneer, 
pianist, who not only supported Mr. Thi- 


MANAGEMENT: LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


baud with sympathy, but was one with him 
in performances which made equal demands 
on the ability of both players. 


“The enthusiasm shown by the audience 
was more than deserved. Mr. Thibaud 
was his old self in his performances, and 
more. Reflection, experience, observation, 
have continually deepened and broadened 
the consciousness of this artist, always a 
passionate student and a reverent high 
priest of his art. 

“Mr. Thibaud combines the rare qualities 
of supreme musicianship, — refinement, 
thoughtfulness, with emotional impulse, en- 
thusiasm nobly tempered with a high per- 
ception of beauty, and the fire of the prophet 
aflame with his message.”—Boston Post. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 














Chicago, Jan. 19, 1918 


HITNEY TEW’S artistic studio was 
filled to its capacity with music- 
lovers on Saturday night. A program of 
exceptional artistic catholicity was pre- 
sented. Mrs. Ralph Kimball of Hins- 
dale was hostess and she sang the “Sap- 
phic Ode” by Brahms. Her singing was 
effortless in effect and faultless in enun- 
ciation. Janet Miller played Mozart, 


Liszt and modern composers on the piano 
with rhythmic authority and grace, de- 
spite her youth. Mrs. Rupert Whitworth 
sang Mozart and Massenet songs charm- 
ingly, and Mrs. Pallette-Bennett gave a 
selection by Rimsky-Korsakoff, disclos- 
ing a voice of beautiful timbre. Werra 
Schuette sang both contralto and soprano 
songs. Wanda Alexandrovna Szalla sang 
Tschaikowsky in Russian; Roxan d’Oex 
showed wide range and rare flexibility of 
voice, and Dorothy Wood showed a full, 
rich, deep contralto voice. 

Mildred Meents, pupil of Henry Pur- 
mort Eames, played the first movement 
of MacDowell’s “Keltic” Sonata on Fri- 
day. 

Walter R. Knupfer, head of the Knup- 
fer Studios, announces an all-American 
program at the second of his young ar- 
tists’ recitals in the recital hall of the 
studios. ; 

Mrs. Mary Giltner Robinson, pupil of 
Charles W. Clark of the Bush Conserva- 
tory faculty, was alto soloist with the 
choir of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of La Grange in the Christmas cantata, 


“The Coming of the King,” by Dudley 
Buck. 

Pietro Marchione, instructor of Italian, 
who gave up his work in the Chicago 
Musical College to serve his country in 
the Italian Army, sent a card of greeting 
to his students from the battlefields of 
Macedonia. 

George Kober, pianist; Walter Unger, 
cellist, and Guy H. Woodard, violinist, 
played Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 36; César 
Franck’s Sonata in A Major, and God- 
ard’s Trio, Op. 72, at an ensemble pro- 
gram in the Sherwood Music School 
Thursday evening. . W. 





REED MILLER’S RECORD 





Tenor Has Appeared Twenty-Five Times 
with Oratorio Society of New York 


Reed Miller, the prominent American 
concert and oratorio tenor, has a remark- 
able record with the Oratorio Society of 
New York, his name appearing no less 
than twenty-five times in the annals of 
this organization. Recognition of his 
gifts as an oratorio singer led to his 
engagement for ten performances of the 
“Messiah,” which forms the regular an- 
nual Christmas offering of this society 
in New York. Mr. Miller’s name was 
associated with the memorable double 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, which Walter Damrosch gave as 
a jubilee event during the season of 1909. 

In addition to these two outstanding 
works, Mr. Miller has sung in two per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Mass in D, in 


Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” (in con- 
cert form) and in the Bach “Magnificat.” 
In his répertoire Mr. Miller has some- 
thing like 100 of the standard choral lit- 
erature—oratorios, operas and cantatas 
—and some idea of his activity will be 
given by the fact that he has made 100 
appearances in the “Messiah” and no 
less than fifty as the interpreter of the 
tenor parts in “Elijah” and the “Cre- 
ation.” 


TOUR WESTERN CANADA 








Hollinshead Concert Company Wins 
Success in Four Months’ Trip 


Unusual success has been won by the 
Hollinshead Concert Company on its four 
months’ tour of Western Canada. The 
company is composed.of Redferne Hol- 
linshead, tenor; Harold R. Hollinshead, 
baritone, and Gerald Moore, pianist. The 
tour opened with two successful concerts 
in Vancouver, B. C., on Oct. 8 and 9. 
Concerts followed in Victoria, New 
Westminster, Nanaimo, Kamloops, and 
in cities in the Okanagan and Kettle 
River valleys, in all seventy concerts in 
the Provinces of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia and Saskatchewan. On every pro- 
gram of the tour Redferne Hollinshead 
has sung H. T. Burleigh’s “Little Mother 
of Mine,” winning a repetition for it 
almost invariably. 

With his brother, Harold Hollinshead, 
he has sung duets from “La Forza del 
Destino,” “La Bohéme” and “The Pearl 
Fishers.” Harold Hollinshead has also 
delighted his audiences with monologues 
and dramatic readings and impersona- 
tions from Dickens. Mr. Moore, who is 
a pupil of the late Michael Hambourg, 
has played compositions by Liszt, Chopin 
and Beethoven. 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West. 57th St., New York 





JOSEF ADLER een 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 





HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 





The American Institute of Applied Music — 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 
Teacher of 


ELLA BACKUS BEHR rerio sna'becnter aicoex 


institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. ’Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 








253 West 42d St. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Fist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONB 
STUDIO, 668 


New York City 





161 West 





Teacher of Singing 


WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


MIRIAM $, CAPON, Composer 


Songs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
Conservatories and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 

443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
me We 











57 West 58th St., Plaza 2450 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York. Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York-——-9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jaques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 











Tel. Conn. 
TEACHER OF 
Mme. REGINA de SALES — 


Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 East 87th Street 


"Phone Lenox 2880 
J WARREN ERB CON DUCTOR—COACLI— 
' ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New. York. 
9968 Columbus. 





Tel. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 


Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College. New York. 











OSth St. and Park Ave Tel. 2443 Plaza 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory 
853 Marcy Ave. Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 








ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - . - - 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


\ddress: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
ner, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


MASS. 








- SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7498 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street 














Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falek, Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated, 

COACH—ACCOMPANIST 

226 West 129th St. 

Tel. Morningside 4870 
EDMUND J, MYER | 
601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 











. NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Hal! 
STUDIOS By ae Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICE 
PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 





CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 








| Till Jan. 15, 1918, singing ‘‘Somewhere in France ;"’ 
after Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd St., New York. 
THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETc. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
132 West 80th St., N. Y Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


Mme, C. TROTIN, 











TEACHER OF 
MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private '"Phone, 5410 Riverside 





MARIE VAN GELDER, Prima Donna Soprano 


\uth r ‘*The Foundation of Artistic Singing,’’ wil 
each Summer Course in Chicago, beginning June Ist 
ollege prices. Address: Elizabeth Mather College 
OS Peachtree St.. Attanta, Ga, 





THOMAS WILLIAMS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 
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TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL SINGING 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER 


Director 





All singers made self-supporting 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
1425 Broadway Tel. Bryant 5554 





SINGERS’ CLUB, THINNED 
BY WAR, OPENS SEASON 


Dozen Members of New York Chorus 
Have Joined Colors—Gifted Solo- 
ists Assist Organization 


Under the baton of G. Waring Steb- 
bins, the Singers’ Club of New York 
gave its first concert this season at 
Afolian Hali on Thursday evening, Jan. 
17, with Harriet McConnell, contralto, 
and two of its members, Earle Tucker- 
man, baritone, and James Stanley, bass, 
as soloists. 

Frank Seymour Hastings, the club’s 
president, addressed the audience at the 
opening of the evening and begged its 
indulgence, explaining that a dozen of 
the club’s men were with the colors, thus 
depleting their numbers. As the Sing- 
ers’ Club is a small chorus numerically 
speaking, a dozen men makes a hole in 
the ensemble. Consequently it would be 
unfair to consider their singing too 
critically. Suffice it then to record that 
they performed works by Woodman, 
Kremser, Parker, Mr. Hastings’s “Hymn 
to the Veery,” Mr. Stebbins’s “Ode to 
March” (this repeated), Weinwurm, 
Turner-Maley and Palmgren with earn- 
estness, achieving various results, clos- 
ing with John Hyatt Brewer’s excellent 
arrangement of the Welsh “March of 
the Men of Harlech,” with A. Campbell 
Weston at the piano and Ralph Gros- 
venor at the organ. 

Miss McConnell sang the “Che faro”’ 
aria from “Orfeo” and was so well re- 
ceived in it that she added a French 
song. Later she sang Fay Foster’s 
“One Golden Day,” A. Walter Kramer’s 
“The Last Hour” and Hallett Gil- 
berté’s “Ah! Love, but a Day” with 
excellent interpretative ability. She was 
suffering from an indisposition and was, 
therefore, unable to reveal to full ad- 
vantage her lovely rich contralto. Mr. 
Stanley, ably assisted at the piano by 
Mrs. Stanley, sang the “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves” air from Handel’s 
“Caesar,” Whiting’s “Fuzzy Wuzzy” and 
Speaks’s “Mandalay” with splendid ef- 
fect and was applauded to the echo, add- 
ing another Kipling song, George C. 
Stock’s “Route Marchin’.” The hit of 
the evening was the Turner-Maley “Lass 
o’ Mine” for male chorus and baritone 
solo. In this Mr. Tuckerman scored 
heavily, singing the incidental solo en- 
chantingly. The audience gave him and 
the song a little ovation and forced him 
to sing it twice over. 

The program was opened by the club’s 
singing of Mr. Hastings’s arrangement 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” for 
which he took the conductor’s platform. 

A. W. K. 


CONCERT FOR NAVY YARD MEN 


Mrs. Bond and Matinée Musicale Club 
Heard by Philadelphia Sailors 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 25.—One of the 
most delightful concerts given for the 
men at the Philadelphia Navy Yard took 
place on Tuesday evening, Jan. 22, when 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer; Thad- 
deus Rich, concertmaster of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and the Matinée 
Musicale Club Chorus appeared in a 
program that was warmly received by 
a large audience of sailors. 

Mrs. Bond gave a group of her own 
songs and stories, and Mr. Rich played 
the Saint-Saéns “Deluge.” The chorus, 
under the leadership of Helen Pulaski 
Innes, was heard in three Cadman pieces, 
“America,” the “Indian Mountain Song” 
and “The Moon Drops Low.” Helen 
Boothroyd and Mrs. Thaddeus Rich sup- 
plied accompaniments, and both artists 
and audience joined in a group of serv- 
ice songs, under the leadership of Albert 
Hoxie, official song leader. 














Clara D. Madison Composes New March- 
ing Song, “Our Allies” 


“Our Allies,” a marching song, has 
been composed by Clara D. Madison of 
San Antonio, Tex., and is now published. 
The words are by Victoria Hardy Dugan. 
It is in a popular, straightforward style 
and should prove useful for community 
sings. 





Arthur Hackett Engaged for Worcester 
Festival 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, has been en- 
gaged for the Worcester Festival next 
October, when he will sing the tenor réle 
in Henry Hadley’s “Ode to Music” and 
appear in the Friday night artists’ con- 
cert. This will be the second time he will 
appear at the Worcester Festival. 





Frieda Hempel’s annual song recital, 
announced for Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 
26, will be given Monday afternoon, Feb. 
25. The concert will take place in Car- 
negie Hall. 
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NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 
GIVES DONIZETTI WORK 


von Klenner’s Forces Present 
“Daughter of the Regiment” 
with Admirable Cast 


The National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica, of which Katharine Evans von Klen- 
ner is founder and president, and Mme. 
frances Alda, honorary vice-president, 
gave its fourth annual evening of grand 
opera before a large and interested audi- 
ence at the Waldorf on Jan. 18. 

This season’s opera was Donizetti’s 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” and a 
distinguished cast of artists were pre- 
sented in a performance of exceptional 
excellence. ; 

Mme. De Vere Sapio sang the title 
role, and she essayed it in such a highly 
artistic manner both from a vocal and 
histrionic standpoint, as to receive ova- 
tional applause. Mme. Sapio was greet- 
ed by an audience that recalled her 
former successes with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and also at Covent Gar- 
den, Paris, Madrid and leading Italian 
opera houses. She was also remembered 
as soloist with the Oratorio Society un- 
der the leadership of Louis Koemmenich, 
two seasons ago, when it sang the Bee- 
thoven Mass in D. Mme. Sapio was 
ably supported by an excellent cast 
that included Mme. Carrie Bridewell, 
Enrico Montefino, M. Castellanos-Varil- 
lat, Carlos Villarias, Louis F. Ragot, 
Guillermo <A. Prahl and Lina P. 
Kreuder, and the well balanced chorus 
of the club. 

The performance was under the able 
conductorship of Romualdo Sapio, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan forces, who 
disclosed admirable skill at all times 
throughout the production. 





Mme. 





JUDSON HOUSE IN CONCERT 





Tenor Heard on Program Given by 
Woman’s Service League of Rock Hill 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Jan. 15.—C. Jud- 
son House of the remount station of the 
Twenty-seventh Division, now located at 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C., 
was recently granted leave of absence 
by his commanding officer, Colonel Wain- 
wright, to sing for the Woman’s Service 
League of Rock Hill. 

On this occasion Captain DuPont, 
the French soldier who is instructing the 
men at Camp Green, was the speaker of 
the evening. Tableaux were also pre- 
sented by.local groups. A packed house 
greeted the two visitors, and Rock Hill 
turned out en masse to attend the patri- 
otie occasion. 

The singing by Sergeant House was 
greatly enjoyed and was considered the 
feature of the evening. In “The Trum- 
peter” Mr. House was probably at his 
best. Another number greatly enjoyed 
was “When the Boys Come Home.” 

di. & D. J. 











Camp Dix’s New Assembly Hall 
Opened With Excellent Concert 






































A Recent Concert Party at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. From Left to Right: 
Gerard Chatfield, Colonel Markham, Carolyn Cone-Baldwin, Pianist; Colonel 
Goethals, Alice Smith Godillot, Soprano; William D. Tucker, Baritone 


N the evening of Dec. 28 a concert 
was arranged by Gerard Chatfield 

of New York for the 303d Engineers at 
Camp Dix, at Wrightstown, N. J., the 


occasion being the opening of the new 
Assembly Hall. This hall was men- 
tioned in an interview with Colonel 
Markham in a recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Special guests were present 
from West Point for the concert. 

The Rev. Percy Silver opened the pro- 
gram with an address. Miss Baldwin 


offered groups of pieces by Rachman- 
inoff, Dvorak, Grieg, MacDowell and 
Liszt; Mme. Godillot, songs by Barbour, 
Burleigh, Spross and Thayer, and Mr. 
Tucker gave songs by White, Stock, 
Whiting, Korbay and old Scotch and 
old English numbers. All three artists 
were received with marked favor, the 
soldiers giving them enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Mme, Godillot and Mr. Tucker 
closed the program, singing Hildach’s 
“The Passage Bird’s Farewell”  bril- 
liantly. 





YONKERS TEACHERS ORGANIZE 





Local Musicians Form Association— 
Work for Community Singing 


YONKERS, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The music 
teachers of Yonkers met on Monday, Jan. 
21, and formed an organization. The 
following officers were elected: Robert 
W. Wilkes, president; Robert E. H. 
Terry, vice-president; Hubertine Wilke, 
corresponding secretary; Marjorie Clark, 
financial secretary, and Agnes Stead- 
man, treasurer. 

Music students who expect to become 
teachers and musicians not engaged in 
teaching will be accepted as associate 


members. 
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Elliot G. Kingsbury, Yonkers’ ener- 
getic recreation commissioner, hopes to 
organize a community chorus in Yonkers 
to be conducted by his department, but 
it is not certain that the necessary ap- 
propriation will be forthcoming. The 
music teachers’ association has taken up 
the matter with enthusiasm and is cir- 
culating a petition to show the city au- 
thorities that there is a real demand for 
a chorus in Yonkers. They expect to 
obtain fully 1000 signatures. 

R. W. W. 





Sentence Man Who Placed Bomb in 
Chicago Auditorium 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Reinhold Faust, 
who recently placed a bomb in the Audi- 
torium during a performance by the 
Chicago Opera Company, has been found 
guilty in a local court of attempted ex- 
tortion from Frank Wetmore and James 
Forgan, Chicago bankers, of $100,000. 
He was sentenced to an indeterminate 
term in the penitentiary. His term may 
be from one to twenty years. 


PHILHARMONIC TREASURER 
TENDERS HIS RESIGNATION 
R. BE. F. Flinsch Tries Unsuccessfully 


for Third Time to Leave 
Organization 





At a meeting of the directors of the 
Philharmonic Society held on Jan. 16 
the resignation of Rudolf E. F. Flinsch 
was again offered. It was not accepted. 

Mr. Flinsch has been treasurer of the 
Philharmonic for nine years and has 
several times tried to resign. Accord- 
ing to friends on the board, his reason 
for so doing was that he desired the 
society to be free to take any course 
it might feel proper in raising a guar- 
antee fund to meet the expenses due to 
present unusual conditions. 

The directors have issued no official 
statement in regard to the matter be- 
yond denying that the question of play- 
ing German music had ever been dis- 
cussed, 

Mrs. Jay, the only woman member 
of the board, who had opposed German 
opera at the Metropolitan last fall, was 
present, together with several musicians 
on the board. 


Gifted Artists Give Concerts at Educa- 
tional Alliance 


At the young peop!e’s branch of the 
Educational Alliance, New York, Marie 
Louise Wagner, soprano, and Louise 
Keppler, pianist, gave a recital on Jan. 
6. Miss Wagner was received with en- 
thusiasm and found especial favor in 
her Russian group. Encores were given. 
On Jan. 2 Adelaide Merrill, pianist, and 
Henrietta Danemark, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Straus Auditorium of the 
Educational Alliance. At the same place 
Rosa Zamels-Harris, violinist, and Mrs. 
George Harris, pianist, gave the first of 
a series of sonata recitals on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 20. They presented a 
sonata by Nardini, the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” and Mozart’s A Major So- 
nata with excellent results. 
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HULDA LASHANSKA IN RECITAL DEBUT 





Soprano Sings Attractive Program 
With Abounding 
Spirit 
Hulda Lashanska, Soprano. Recital 

ZEolian Hall, Thursday Evening, Jan. 

24. Accompanist, Frank La Forge. 

The Program. 

“Lungi Dal Caro Bene,” Secchi; “Care 
Selve,” Handel; “Romance of Juliette,” 
Bellini; “Du bist die Ruh’,’ Schubert; 
“Haiden Roslein,” Schubert; “Lithuanian 
Song,” Chopin; “Erstes Begegnen,” 
Grieg; “Der Traum,” Grieg; “Oh quand 
je dors,” Liszt; “Comment disaient-ils?” 
Liszt; “Le long des Saules,” Fourdrain; 
“Fleure jetée,”’ Fauré; “Pirate Dreams,” 
Huerter; “Along the Road,” Cottenet; 
“IT Came with a Song, “Song of the 
Open,” La Forge. 


Hulda Lashanska is what one might 
term an exceedingly promising talent. 
For the present the hearer is struck by 
a sympathetic, voluminous soprano and, 
above all, by the singer’s true artistic 


temperament, which so few, so very few 
really possess. 

Miss Lashanska sang her well-selected 
program with an abandon, with so 
much sheer delight in singing as to carry 
away her auditors. Every song, every 
note of a song means something to her 
and becomes proportionately significant 
when she sings it. But what the attrac- 
tive young singer still requires is style, 
more economy in her tone volume in pass- 
ing moments in order to attain the requi- 
site plasticity and significance in phrases 
of poetical and musical importance. 

The young artist’s spirited and joyful 
singing initially referred to distinguished 
all of her numbers—some more and some 
less. While the “Lithuanian Song” 
evinced too little of its inherent alluring 
weirdness, Grieg’s “Erstes Begegnen” 
was sung with so much poetical feeling 
that it had to be repeated. In the 
French group also Miss Lashanska had 
moments—as in Fauré’s “Fleure Jetée” 
—to endear her to her auditors. An- 
other repetition to be enthusiastically de- 
manded was that of the quaintest of 
little songs, “Pirate Dreams,” by the 
American composer, Charles Huerter. 


-. F. d. 





PAOLO MARTUCCI’S RECITAL 





Gifted Italian Pianist Wins Applause at 
Princess Theater 


A recital of genuine interest was given 
by Paolo Martucci, pianist, in the Prin- 
cess Theater, Jan. 16. Opening with 
Handel’s Musette, followed by a Minuet 
by Padre Martini, a Gavotte by Sacchini 
and “Tempo di Ballo” by Scarlatti (the 
first three being admirable arrangements 
of Giuseppe Martucci, his distinguished 
father, prominently identified among 
Italy’s foremost composers), the soloist 
revealed excellent musicianship and com- 
mendable technique. 

Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1, was 
one of the principal numbers offered. 
This, with a group of the elder Martucci 
works, was given splendid interpretation. 
Other well chosen pieces included Schu- 
mann’s ‘“Novelette,” Liszt’s “Etude de 
Concert,” two Preludes of Chopin and 
the same composer’s “Valse Brillante” 
in A Flat, which closed the concert, earn- 
ing for the gifted pianist several rounds 
of applause from the large audience. 





Four Haensel & Jones Artists Engaged 
for Ann Arbor Festival 


Contracts have been signed through the 
office of Haensel & Jones for the en- 
gagements of four of their artists at 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Music Festival, 
which takes place next May. Claudia 
Muzio, soprano, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, will appear on Artist’s 
Night, May 17; Margarete Matzenauer 
will be heard in the title role of “Car- 
men” on May 18; Paul Althouse has the 
tenor part in the César Franck “Beati- 
tudes” on May 16, and Arthur Middle- 
ton will sing twice in “Beatitudes,” and 
in “Carmen” on May 18. 


GOODWIN TRIO IN AUSTIN 





Texas City Enjoys Concerts by Gifted 
Artists—Local Musical Events 


AUSTIN, TEX., Jan. 19.—Two excep- 
tionally fine concerts were given on Jan. 
17 and 18 by the Goodwin-Austin-Cron- 
ican Trio, which came under the aus- 
pices of the Watch and Work Circle of 
King’s Daughters. Wilmot Goodwin’s 
magnificent baritone and fine enuncia- 
tion won immediate recognition from the 
large audiences. Florence Austin, vio- 
linist, and Lee Cronican, pianist, came 
in for a bountiful share of praise. With 
the passing of a bond issue of $50,000 
for the deficit of the school funds, the 
school board has announced its inten- 
tion to reinstate the supervisor of music 
for Austin schools’ beginning’ in 
September. 

On Jan. 15 Leo B. Pomeroy, the new 
organist at St. David’s Episcopal 
Church, gave his first public recital, 
using the organ at the First Baptist 
Church. Mrs. Pomeroy, soprano, as- 
sisted at the concert, her selections being 
given with skill and understanding. Mr. 
Pomeroy’s skill as an organist reflects 
credit on his two famous teachers, Alex- 
ander Guilmant and Sir — a 





Give Joint Recital at Mehlin Hall 


Anne Pease, pianist, and Isabel 
Rausch, violinist, were heard in recital 
at Mehlin Hall on the evening of Jan. 
23. The program, which was well inter- 
preted, included numbers for piano by 
Mozart, Chopin, Debussy and Oswald, 
and for violin by Wieniawski and Bowen. 
The artists united in Tartini’s Sonata. 
Both are post-graduate students at the 
Institute of Musical Art. 
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Notables Attend Unique Soirée 
in Mr. Hageman’s New Studios 
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Richard Hageman, the Noted Coach, Conductor and Accompanist, in His New 
Studio 


In his new studios which Richard Hag- 
eman opened this fall a brilliant musicale 
and social evening was given on Satur- 
day, Jan. 19. The luxurious studios were 
filled with prominent artists and friends 
of Mr. Hageman and an informal pro- 
gram presented. A little eight-year-old 
girl, Miriam Schiller, danced, revealing 
in her performance interpretative sense 
and beauty in her art. Marcia Van Dres- 
ser, Gabrielle Gills, Hartridge Whipp, 
Mrs. Arthur Chapin and Erna Herzig 
sang. At the close of this part of the 
evening Mr. Hageman announced to his 
guests that he had gone to a great deal 
of trouble to make the talking-machine 
record which they were about to hear, 
that he had engaged one of the large 
symphony orchestras especially for it and 
that he hoped they would enjoy it. The 
result was a riot of cacophany, a good 
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orchestra imitating a street band. 

After this Donald Thompson, who has 
recently returned from Russia where he 
took pictures of the revolution and of the 
Russian front, told of his experiences. 
Supper was then served and the dining 
room opened. The room had been beau- 
tifully decorated. Chinese lanterns hung 
across the room and the tabie with its 
decorations placed in a Chinese house 
that also had its little Chinese lanterns 
hung around the roof. The entire light- 
ing of the room was in red, white and 
blue, and the effect was so entrancing 
that the guests applauded it when the 
doors were opened. Two large cakes 
placed on the table were trimmed with 
the flags of the Allies, in honor of the 
guests of these nationalities. Among 
those present were: 

Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Monteux, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Reiss, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 





Hosea, Dr. and Mrs. Ward, Mme. Gabri- 
elle Gills, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Liebling, 
I'rieda Hempel, Mabel Garrison, Marcia 
Van Dresser, Gertrude Norman, Sophie 
Braslau, Amparito Farrar, Florence 
Seligman, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Mrs. 





Photo by White Studio 
Another View of the Studio, Showing Photographs of Caruso, Toscanini and Other 
Celebrities, Given to Mr. Hageman by These Artists 


Arthur Chapin, Mme. Garrigue, Mischa 
Elman and Miss Elman, Adamo Didur, 
George Siemonn, Basil Ruysdael, Hart- 
ridge Whipp, Ashbe] Welch, W. B. Kahn, 
Donald Thompson and many of Mr. 
Hageman’s pupils. 





Milton Aborn and His Family Hurt in 
Taxi Accident 


Milton Aborn, the impresario, and his 
wife and daughters were painfully hurt 
in a taxicab accident while on their way 
to attend the performance of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company on the evening of 


Jan. 24. The cab in which the Aborns 
were riding collided with another taxi 
at the corner of Broadway and Sixty- 
seventh Street. They were badly 
knocked about, but were not seriously 
injured and after having first aid ad- 
ministered at a nearby hotel were able 
to return to their home. 





‘Happy? iIn- 
deed, yes, the 
happiest sing- 
er in America, 
for have not 
mine own peo- 
ple, the Am.- 
erican people, 
accepted me? 
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of them. 
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evening was given by Lucy Gates. 


with her splendid voice and art. 


Exclusive Direction 


Lucy Gates 


New Dork Opera Comique, Society of American Singers—-The greatest pleasure of the 
She revealed herself a coloratura singer of the highest 
rank. Here is an American girl ripe for the Metropolitan Opera House if ever there was 
Indeed that famous institution harbors at present only two artists who can, by 
their singing, give a musical epicure as much unalloyed pleasure as Miss Gates did last 
night.—New York Evening Post. 


Newark Newark Festival, Substituting for Mme. Galli-Curci—-The place of the heralded 


prima donna was taken by Lucy Gates, who completely captivated the great audience 
Her triumph was complete, her audience giving her an 


ovation excelling the one given to John McCormack the night before..-Newark Star- 


Philadelphia Philadelphia Orchestra, Four Appearances—-She approached the Tetrazzini 
mark so closely that the audience went wild.—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


Devoe Detroit Management, All Star Course—-She sings with delightful ease. 
Each note is beautifully rounded and pure and the clarity of her enunciation is most 
gratifying.—Detroit Tribune. 


Saint Louis Morning Choral Club—Coloratura sopranos are not so plentiful as they 

once were but what with Melba, Galli-Curci and now Lucy Gates we seem to have a flock 
In the matter of vocal virtuosity Miss Gates is the proud possessor of a trill 
and a staccato that is quite as electrifying as that of her more famous sisters in song. 
In fact her trill is nearer the real thing than that of either Melba or Galli-Curci.—-St, 


Toledo Eurydice Club—She gets an atmosphere around each song; she weaves a spell, 
so to speak, which keeps one breathless and hypnotized. We hope Miss Gates will come 
again, and we are sure if she does she will receive a warm welcome. 


Catharine A. Wamman 


| 


Toledo Blade. 


35 West 39th Street 
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COURT DECIDES THAT MME. OBER MAY SUE 


Justice Gavagan of Supreme 
Bench Sets Aside Plea of 
Metropolitan 


Mme. Margarete Ober, contralto, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who was dropped from the roster 
of that organization shortly before the 
opening of this year’s opera season, has 
been upheld in the Supreme Court in her 
right to sue for damages against the 
company. 

Mme. Ober sued for $50,000 for alleged 
breach of contract and the Metropolitan 
Opera Company sought to have the suit 
set aside upon the grounds that as an 
enemy alien Mme. Ober was not eligible 





to bring suit during the duration of the 
war. It was this petition that was de- 
nied by Justice Gavegan in the Supreme 
Court on Jan. 24. 
In denying the 
Gavegan said: 


motion, Justice 


‘While I should be inclined to hold that 
the plaintiff is entitled to maintain her action 
on the ground that within the purview of the 
act she is not an alien enemy engaged in 
trade subject to suspension by the Federal 
Government, I prefer to deny the motion on 
the broad ground that the resident subjects 
of an enemy nation are entitled to invoke 
the process of our courts as long as they are 
guilty. of no act inconsistent with the tem- 
porary allegiance which they hold for this 
Government. 

“Defendant argues, among other things, 
that plaintiff, as an opera singer, is a trader 
and an enemy alien, that she has procured 
no license, and therefore she is prohibited 
from doing business here or suing the per- 
son or corporation with which she trades, for 
breach of contract. 
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“Plaintiff argues, among other things, that 
plaintiff is not an enemy alien, that she is 
an employee and not a trader; that an em- 
ployee does not need a license either to carry 
a hod or sing in opera, and that plaintiff is 
protected in her enterprises by the treaties 
existing between the United States and the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 

“Subdivision C of the second section of the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy act provides that a 
citizen of Prussia like plaintiff may be de- 
clared an enemy by proclamation of the 
President. In his proclamation of April 6, 
1917, the President declared that all German 
male subjects over fourteen years of age here, 
which obviously does not include this plain- 
tiff, are ‘alien enemies.’ But he also de- 
clared that ‘so long as they shall conduct 
themselves in accordance with the law, they 
shall be undisturbed in the peaceful pursuit 
of their lives and .occupations and be ac- 
corded the consideration due to all peaceful 
and law-abiding persons.’ 

“In 1913, over a year before hostilities 
commenced, she (Mme. Ober) and her hus- 
band abandoned the city of Berlin and came 
to New York. She came to fulfill the terms 
of a five-year contract executed in 1911. She 
has two homes in this State; one in the city 
and one in the Adirondacks, where their 
child was born. She has performed all of the 
duties required of her by the governments 
of the United States and the State of New 
York, and has been subjected to taxes on her 
income, as appears from deductions with- 
held in the payment of her salary by the de- 
fendant. 

“At the beginning of the fifth and best- 
paid year she is informed by defendant that 
‘owing to the existing conditions of war, we 
can no longer avail ourselves of your serv- 
ices.’ Assuming that the rupture was justi- 
fied, the Government cannot be injured by a 
judgment to that effect. Assuming that 
plaintiff was entitled to complete her con- 
tract, the damages so collected cannot be 
utilized on any sea or battle front. In order 
to be so applied it would be necessary to 
place the funds within the potential control 
of the German government. 

“If we assume, contrary to the presump- 
tion of innocence, that plaintiff might use the 
funds in some of the many ways by which 
this country has been injured in its gigantic 
work of preparation, still the principle would 
remain; for nations deal not with other na- 
tionals, but with the states to which they 
owe allegiance. Under our laws neither 
plaintiff nor her husband can go to Germany, 
and the chance of sending money there is 
negligible. 

“Furthermore, I think this motion should 
be denied in pursuance of the public law of 
nations.’”’ 


Justice Gavegan, in explanation of 
his interpretation of the rights of Mme. 
Ober, cited decisions in England, New 
Jersey and Canada in similar cases. 

The decision is of especial interest 
not only in the case of Mme. Ober, but 
because it establishes a precedent which 
may be taken advantage of by other 
singers who were discharged from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company at the 
same time as the contralto, including 
Johannes Sembach, Carl Braun, Herman 
Weil, all of whom are German subjects 
and Melanie Kurt, who is an Austrian. 
Benno Loewy, who is attorney for these 
singers as we}l as for Mme. Ober, has 
announced that in consequence of Justice 
Gavegan’s decision he will immediately 
bring suit upon. the part of the other 
singers. 





GERMAN PRESS CLUB BENEFIT 


Former Metropolitan Opera Stars Heard 


—Friedheim Plays 


The German Press Club’s annual 
benefit was held on the evening of Jan. 
16 at Carnegie Hall. For many years 
this organization has given its concert 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, which, 
however, was not available this year. 

Under the direction of Max Bendix, 
an orchestra opened the program with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Mme. 
Melanie Kurt sang the “Liebestod,” Mr. 
Sembach the Prize Song from “Meister- 
singer” and “Lohengrin’s Narrative,” 
and together the singers were heard in 
a scene from “Die Walkiire.” 

Arthur Friedheim contributed Liszt’s 
Piano Concerto in E Flat and Hugo 
Troetschel gave Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor for organ. The or- 
chestral selections, conducted by Max 
Bendix, besides the national anthem, 
embraced the Preludes to “Die Meister- 
singer” and “Tristan und Isolde,” the 
Overture to Weber’s “Freischiitz” and 
a Magic Fire Spell from “Die Wal- 

ire. 





Olga Sapio and Beatrice Horsbrugh in 
Joint Recital 


Olga Sapio, a gifted pianist and pupil 
of Adele Margulies of the National Con- 
servatory of Music, was heard recently 
in joint recital with Beatrice Horsbrugh, 
violinist, pupil of Leopold Auer, in Mem- 
orial Hall, Brooklyn. The well chosen 
program gave Miss Sapio excellent op- 
portunity for disclosing her splendid mu- 
sicianship in such numbers as Grieg’s 


Sonata in F Major, a group of works 
by Brodin, Cyril Scott, Korngold and 
Chopin, concluding with Liszt’s difficult 
Twelfth Rhapsodie, which the soloist 
played with admirable technical com- 
mand and interpretation. 

Miss Ras th shared honors with 
her excellént ¥x En playing. A full, rich 
tone was revealed in the Prelude et Al- 
legro of Pugnani-Kreisler and other 
works by Noble, Matheson and Mozart- 
Auer. There was a large and enthu- 
siastic audience in attendance, and both 
soloists were obliged to give several addi- 
tional numbers. Tertius Noble was the 
able accompanist. 





Active Season for Trio de Lutéce 


The Trio de Lutéce has already con- 
summated one tour, which took it well 
into the Middle West, and in a few 
weeks it starts forth again, playing in 
the East. In the spring it will again be 
en route, closing its season the middle 
of May. These tours alternate with 
tours of the Barrére Ensemble and the 
Little Symphony, two chamber music at- 
tractions which likewise command the 
services of George Barrére, the cele- 
brated flautist. 
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Richmond Gives Enthusiastic Welcome 
to Flonzaley Quartet 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 19.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet made its first appearance 
in Richmond on Thursday evening, Jan. 
17, under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club, and scored an instant success with 
local music-lovers, who crowded the Jef- 
ferson Auditorium to hear the noted art- 
ists. They were given a most cordial 
reception and in turn were gracious in 
their responses to insistent demands for 
additional numbers. ‘The program in- 
cluded Haydn’s Quartet in D Major, Op. 
76, No. 5; a movement from Schumann’s 
Quartet in A Major, Op. 41; Dvorak’s 
American Quartet in F Major, a number 
by Joseph Speight and another by Percy 
Grainger. W. G. O. 





(Wis.) Choral Union Aids 
French Relief Fund 


MADISON, WISs., Jan. 18.—The proceeds 
of the two recent concerts given by the 
Madison Choral Union have been de- 
voted to the French Relief Fund, reach- 
ing a total slightly over $300. Both the 
matinée and evening concerts were well 
attended, the choir, composed of 250 per- 
sons, under the direction of P. W. 
Dykema, sang unaccompanied and also 
numbers with accompaniment by the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Jesse E. Saugstad. A. VON S. 


Madison 





Minneapolis Symphony in Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 20.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra gave two 
programs here yesterday. The afternoon 
concert was for children and the uni- 
versity armory was crowded with young 
people from Madison and the contribu- 
tory territory. The program included 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite, Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood,’ Schubert’s 
“March Militaire” and the Overture to 
“Mignon” by Thomas. The evening pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s Overture to 
“Fidelio,” Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” 
Symphony and Rachmaninoff’s “Island of 
the Dead.” Schubert’s ‘“Rosamunde” 
music and Chadwick’s “Jubilee” were the 
concluding numbers. A. Von S. 





Harold Bauer Pleases Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 10.—Harold 
Baver appeared in concert at the Heilig 
Theater on Jan. 9, under the auspices 
of Steers and Coman. 

He opened with Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C Major, Opus 53, after which he gave 
Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood.” 
The “Ballade” in A flat, by Chopin, 
brought two encores, which were “Etude” 
(Chopin) and “Bird as Prophet” (Schu- 
mann). “Le Vent” was the next number 
and the program closed with two of 
Liszt’s numbers, Etude in D Flat and 
Rhapsody No. 13. 





Louis C. Elson Severs Connections with 
Boston “Daily Advertiser” 


Louis C. Elson, for thirty years music 
critic on the Boston Daily Advertiser, and 


who is also well known es a lecturer, 


composer and writer on musical subjects, 
has severed his connection with the Bos- 


PROVES MUSIC IS AN 
ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


G. W. Pound Refutes Claim of 
Those Who Classify It 
as Non-Essential 





George W. Pound, counsel and general 
manager of the Musical Chamber of 
Commerce, makes a well reasoned plea 
for music and musical instruments, 
which is herewith reprinted from the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Union and Advertiser 
of Jan. 14. 

“In the days of war and tumult we 
must expect hysteria,” says Mr. Pound. 
“At present this is exhibiting itself in 
a propaganda by certain individuals 
and interests, to class certain other in- 
dustries as ‘non-essentials,’ in the lux- 
ury class, in fact upon the ‘unfair list,’ 
and among others that of musical in- 
struments. 

“Music never was a luxury and is not 
a non-essential. It is a household and 
economic necessity. Economists class 


music as the fourth necessity of man- 
kind, the first necessity after the three 
prime necessities, food, raiment, shelter. 

“The argument is that there is a short- 
age of labor and materials in our land 
for the making of war products and 
therefore certain industries should be 
curtailed and depressed. 

“There is no shortage except in in- 
stances where some ‘war-baby’ indus- 
try prefers to build additional factories 
rather than sublet or use established 
plants separate from theirs. Some of 
our factories which have been making 
airplane parts and other war products 
have been notified that plenty of factory 
space has been provided and their as- 
sistance is no longer needed. 

“We have tendered to the govern- 
ment and its war production boards the 
use of 300 factories or such space thereof 
as may be needful for the making of 
airplane parts, shell cases and other war 
necessities, but without acceptance thus 
far. We are anxious and willing and 
magnificently equipped to undertake and 
full perform and government work de- 
sired.” 

Mr. Pound states that “there is nearly 
$300,000,000 invested in the musical in- 
strument industry in America. Six hun- 
dred millions of dollars the people of the 
United States pay yearly for their music 
in all forms—-millions of people directly 
and indirectly depend upon it for their 
livelihood. 

“The music business has always ex- 
panded upon a credit basis. It is not 
a cash business. This is equally true 
with the supply houses, the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler, the retailer. The 
business is probably the largest pro- 
portionate borrower and lender in the 
United States. The music paper in the 
banks of the country to-day amounts 
to the astounding sum of about one 
billion dollars, or one-twentieth of the 
entire war appropriations of the gov- 
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ernment, including the seven billion loans 
to our allies. 

“Is it not self-evident that to disturb 
this vast credit would not only bring 
ruin to a great industry, but would 
stampede the many allied industries and 
would bring apprehension to other in- 
dustries and a financial crisis to the 
country? 

“Before the great war, Germany had 
ninety per cent of the export trade of 
the world in most lines of musical in- 
struments. To-day we have seventy-five 
per cent of that business. Every effort 
should be given to encourage exports 
from the United States during the war. 
All exports help to preserve the trade 
and exchange balance, keep home in- 
dustries and labor occupied, send the 
goods out and bring the money in the 
country. This is a great present oppor- 
tunity to make America the greatest 
music producing and musical center of 
a world. If not hampered, we will do 
this.” 








OLIVE PROSSER 
WINS SUCCESS IN 
“CHU CHIN CHOW” 











i 
Olive Prosser, Soprano 


Among the artists working with Yeat- 
man Griffith who have won success re- 
cently is Olive Prosser, a young and 
gifted soprano. Miss Prosser, who is 
studying and coaching with Mr. Griffith, 
received instantaneous recognition, sing- 
ing the prima donna role of Marjena in 
the New York production of “Chu Chin 
Chow” at the Manhattan Opera House 
during the holiday season. She sang 
the part fourteen times and was received 
in it with hearty approbation. Mr. Grif- 
fith’s class as for a number of years had 
in it artists from all over the United 
States. Miss Prosser’s coming to his 


studios from her home in Havana ex- — 


tends its geographical boundaries once 
more. 





Cheery Blaze in De Koven’s Home Mis- 
taken for Conflagration 


Reginald de Koven and a number of 
guests who were being entertained by 
the composer on the evening of Jan. 16 
were startled by a violent ringing at the 
doorbell and an alarm of fire. Without 
waiting to investigate, the butler turned 
in an alarm, but careful search failed 
to reveal any conflagration. Ultimately 
it was discovered that what the passer- 
by had mistaken for a fire was the re- 
flection thrown upon the window of the 
music room from a log fire in the grate. 





Alexander Russell Plays at Wanamaker’s 


Alexander Russell gave an excellent 
organ recital at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 18. His program included several 
Bach Chorale Preludes, a Zipoli Lar- 
ghetto, a Mozart Menuet, Guilmant’s 
Fourth Sonata, the Largo from Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony and composi- 
tions by Mendelssohn, Godard, Demarest 
and Elgar. On Jan. 25 he presented two 
Bach Chorale Preludes, old works by 
Martini, Pollaroli, the Larghetto from 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, the Pre- 
lude to “Parsifal,” Debussy’s Petite 
Suite and two Guilmant pieces. 





THIBAUD CHARMS 
RECITAL AUDITORS 


Violinist Plays with Wonted 
Polish and Artistry in 
Aeolian Hall 


Jacques Thibaud, Violinist. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Jan. 19. The Pro- 
gram: 


Concerto in B Minor, Saint-Saéns; 
Chaconne, Bach; “Intrada,”’ Desplanes- 
Nachez; “Les Cherubim,” Couperin- 
Salmon; Prélude et Allégro, Pugnani- 
Kreisler; “Mélodie,” Guiraud; Prélude, 
-— Spalding; “Polonaise,” Wieniaw- 
ski, 


Mr. Thibaud’s playing has always been 
characterized by a delicate niceness. The 
Saint-Saéns Concerto was exceedingly 
well played, especially the slow move- 
ment. And the passage on harmonics at 
the end of the movement was a joy to 
the ear, even though lying as it does 
close to the limit of sense perception. 
In the double-stopped passages the in- 
tonation was not always exact. Those 


who care for the Bach “Chaconne” must 
have taken much joy in Mr. Thibaud’s 
rendition of it, as he put to flight all the 
technical difficulties with which it 
bristles. After this number there was 
vociferous applause. 

Of the second group, the Couperin 
number was by far the best, and in this 
Mr. Thibaud did some of his finest play- 
ing. It is an effective, artificial bit, 
like a Watteau picture. The charm- 
ing artificiality is heightened by its be- 
ing in gavotte form with a delicate mu- 
sette at the end. It would be interesting 
to know why the composer pictured 
cherubim treading a gavotte. As they 
are reported to have said to St. Cecelia 
when she begged them to be seated, 
“Nous n’avons pas de quoi!” 

The Spalding Prelude was well given 
and the Wieniawski Polonaise brought 
the program to a brilliant —_— m 


May Mukle Greeted In Two Concerts at 
Montreal. 


May Mukle, English ’cellist, made so 
excellent an impression at her recent ap- 
pearance before the Ladies’ Morning Mu- 
sicale in Montreal, Quebec, that a second 
recital, with F. H. Blair, pianist, and 
F. H. Rowe, baritone, was given in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall. 
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QOBERHOFFER FORCES ON MONTH’S TOUR 


Minneapolis Greets Departing 
Players—Miss Guyer’s 
Annual Recital 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.— 
Variety in selection and the use of sev- 
eral of the instruments of the orchestra 
in solo or leading parts disclosed many 
charming hues in the truly kaleidoscopic 
effect at the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra’s popular concert Sunday after- 
noon. A Hungarian Gypsy March (La- 
comb), Flotow’s “Martha” Overture, a 
Bach Air for Strings, a French Sym- 
phony for Woodwinds, a German Con- 
certo for Flute and Harp, an American 
Suite—these were six of the eight num- 
bers heard. No more convincing demon- 
stration of the superior quality of Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s woodwind choir. need be de- 
sired than the exquisite presentation of 
Gounod’s “Petite” Symphony, played by 
Leonardo de Lorenzo, flute; Bruno La- 
bate and Gustav Boehle, oboes; Pierre 
Perrier and Carl Kuehne, clarinets; 
Henry Cunnington and Vincenzo Pezzi, 
bassoons; Richard lLindenhahn and 
James Grabner, horns. The Bach Air 
on the G String was played according 
to the Wilhelmj arrangement by the 
fifteen first violins as a solo, all stand- 
ing. Mr. de Lorenzo’s flute was heard 
with the harp of Henry J. Williams 
against a miniature. orchestral back- 
ground in an effective rendering of two 
movements from Mozart’s Concerto in C 
Major. 

MacDowell fared well through the re- 
fined orchestration by Mr. Oberhoffer of 
six numbers of the “Woodland Sketches,” 
and a performance which justified the 
grateful demonstration of the audience. 
Mr. Czerwonky’s part in “To a Wild 
Rose” was particularly charming. Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cello, and Pierre Per- 
rier, clarinet, came into prominence in 
Massenet’s “Under the Linden Trees” 
from “Scenes Alsaciennes.” An entr-acte 
from Schubert’s “Rosamund” and one 
number from Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of 
Faust” completed the program. 

The symphony concert Friday night 
filled the office of a farewell perform- 
ance. Repeating the program given in 
St. Paul Thursday evening, with an ex- 
pression of enthusiasm from the audi- 
ence which left no doubt as to the good 
wishes of Minneapolitans in the month’s 
tour just ahead of the orchestra, Mr. 
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Oberhoffer and Louis Graveure, assisting 
soloist, gave full measure of excellence 
in performance of a splendid program. 
Conductor and singer were many times 
recalled. 

All but nine of the orchestra’s en- 
gagements on tour are “return.” The 
tour is under the personal direction of 
Wendell Heighton, manager. Eighty-five 
men constitute the traveling force of the 
crchestra in this, the seventh annual 
midwinter tour. 

Esther Jones Guyer, contralto, gave 
her annual recital in Recital Hall before 
an audience drawn from both Minne- 
avolis and St. Paul. The singer was as- 
sisted by Katherine Hoffman, accom- 


panist, and George Klass, violinist, the 
latter in obbligati to Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” and Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” 
Whatever charm lies in a beautiful 
voice, a gracious presence, a choice selec- 
tion of offerings, had its effect in'a co. 
dially responsive demonstration. Bee- 
thoven’s “Scottish Songs” and “Six 
Christmas Songs” of Cornelius were pro- 
ductive of artistically pleasing effects. 
Massenet’s “Ah, Si Les Fleurs Avaient 
des Yeux,” “Crépuscule” and ‘“Pensee 
d’Automne” constituted a_ successful 
group. “Ombra mai fu” of Handel and 
Haile’s “The Song of the Maiden” com- 
pleted the selection. 7 
Quite at variance with the character 
of the program, yet fitting the spirit of 
the times, was the supplementary song 
of Katherine Hoffman, ‘‘Every Girl That 


Has a Heart Just Loves a Soldier,” sung 
for the first time on this occasion. It 
“took” immediately. 

Harrison Wall Johnson and Cornelius 
Van Vliet carried their proficiency as 
exponents of chamber music to a high 
degree in the second of the season’s 
series. The program was devoted to 
French composers, including Jean Huré’s 
Sonata in F Sharp Minor, Theodore 
Gouvy’s -“Decameron Suite” (selected 
numbers) and a Suite of Saint-Saéns. 

The appearance of Hazel Fleener, con- 
tralto, and Carlo Fischer, ’cello, before 
the Thursday Musicale Thursday after- 
noon, with Marion Bearman, violinist; 
Louise Chapman, pianist, and Gertrude 





PATRIOTIC ATMOSPHERE 
AT JERSEY CITY CONCERT 


Woman’s Choral Club Gives Its Initial 
Concert of Season—John Barnes 
Wells Is Soloist 


JERSEY CITy, N. J., Jan. 21.—Patriot- 
ism pervaded the season’s first concert of 
the Woman’s Choral Society on the night 
of Jan. 18. It was the thirty-first con- 
cert this popular choir has given in the 
sixteen years it has been under the 
baton of Arthur D. Woodruff, the only 
conductor the society ever had. The hall 
of the Bergen Lyceum was decorated 
with National colors, the front seats 
were occupied by groups of soldiers 
from the hospitals in the city and county 
which are being used by the. Govern- 
ment for its sick. In addition, the pro- 
gram had several numbers which stirred 
al] the patriotism of the large audience. 

The program opened with “America” 
and closed with the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the full chorus, orchestra and 
audience taking part. The choir, which 
was in excellent form, sang several dif- 
ficult compositions. The favorite num- 
ber was Paul Ambrose’s setting of “Deep 
River,” and the second to win praise 
was Percy Rector Stephens’s setting of 
Towne’s “To the Spirit of Music,” which 
was finely sung.. The choir numbers in- 
cluded “In a Spanish Garden,” by Mosz- 
kowski-Mildenburg; “A Spring Song,” 
by Philip James, a former organist in 
Jersey City and now with the colors. 
This was written for the Woman’s 
Choral Society of Jersey City and is 
dedicated to Mr. Woodruff. The choir 
also gave a Strauss “Waltz Cycle,” ar- 
ranged by Mr. James; another “Spring 
Song”; “Two Roses,” by Hallet Gil- 
berte, and “Bella Napoli,” by Boscowitz, 
closing with G. C. Turner’s “Hail, Land 
of Freedom,” a stirring martial song. 

The choir had the assistance of a 
string quintet from the New York Fes- 
tival Orchestra, and John Barnes Wells 
as tenor soloist. Mr. Wells was in fine 
voice and, as he is always a favorite in 
Jersey City, he had to respond to encore 
after encore. Among his numbers was 
James Dunn’s “Bitterness of Love,” and 
Mr Dunn, who is a Jersey City resident 
and organist of St. Patrick’s R. C. 
Church, was at the piano; so well was 
it liked that they repeated it and shared 
the applause. Mrs. Caroline De Puyster 
3urger was at the piano for the rest of 
the program. A. DB. F. 





Elias Breeskin Wins Commendation in 
Boston Recital 


Boston, Jan. 22.—The recital given on 
Saturday afternoon in Jordan Hall by 
Elias Breeskin of New York gave pleas- 
ure in several ways. This young artist 
shows each year a marked improvement 
in his technical equipment. The Bach 





E248 SCHOFIELD 


of St. Bartholomew’s Church 


In response to many requests 
Mr. Schofield has decided to 
accept a limited number of 
pupils this season. 


Baritone Soloist 


“Chaconne,” the “Devil’s Trill” of Tar- 
tini-Kreisler, the Paganini “Caprice’— 
all these gave ample proof of his dili- 
gence and earnestness. Mr. Breeskin’s 
tone is clear and beautiful. It is in the 
imaginative realm that he is to be found 
wanting. The thrill of emotionalism 
{that overworked word) is still unper- 
ceived. His personality is pleasing, his 
bearing modest, his talent undisputed. A 
new composition of Rubin Gvuldmark, 
“Call of the Plains,” was enthusiastically 
received. Lawrence Goodman accom- 
panied. J. M. B. 


Viadimir Resnikoff Under Managerial 
Direction of Catharine Bamman 


Catharine A. Bamman announces that 
she has added to her list of concert at- 
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Barrére-F lute 


Dobyn, accompanist, gave to the fine 
program a distinctive character. 

F. L. ©. B. 
tractions the blind Russian baritone, 
Vladimir Resnikoff, whose singing of 


Russian songs attracted much attention 
when he made his début in New York 
last winter. 


Premiére of Scherzo by Frank E. Ward 


At the concert on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 27, by the Waldorf-Astoria Orches- 
tra, Joseph Knecht, conductor, the first 
performance of Frank E. Ward’s Scherzo 
in E Flat, Op. 13, was given. The work 
made an excellent impression. The or- 
chestra also played effectively works by 
Mendelssohn, Debussy, Grieg, Sepilli and 
Tschaikowsky. Robert Thrane, ’cellist, 
was the soloist, his playing of pieces by 
Corelli and Popper being heartily ap- 
plauded. 
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TRIO de LUTECE 


Began by dedicating its services ‘*To all who love 
the beautiful and distinctive in music.” 
its appearances have doubled in number. 


Yearly 
This 


season all former records have been tripled. A few 


more dates available this Spring.- 


Season 1918- 


19 now booking, transcontinental tour. 


New York Evening Post—As 


the flute was played 


by Ger ree 


Barrére, the harp by*Carlos Salzédo, and the ’cello by Paul Kefer, 


it is needless to say that the ensemble was excellent. 
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| FRANK GREY KEEPS 
UP CREATIVE WORK 
BEGUN AT HARVARD 














Frank H. Grey, Who Began Work as 
Composer While an “Undergrad” 


Frank H. Grey, who graduated from 
Harvard in the class of 1906, has fol- 
lowed up since leaving college, the mu- 
sical work he did as an undergraduate. 
While at Cambridge Mr. Grey studied 
harmony and counterpoint with Walter 
Spaulding, instrumentation with J. K. 
Paine and composition with Frederick 
Converse. He wrote two operettas tor 
the Pi Eta Society, “Will o’ the Wisp 
and “The Counterfeiter,” and a popular 
football march, “Men of Harvard,” sung 
by the Harvard forces at intercollegiate 
football games. He also conducted the 

° 9? 
orchestra at a “Harvard Night” at one 
of the “Pop” concerts in Symphony Hall, 
at which several of his own compositions 
were played. oe 

Mr. Grey has alsd written a comic 
opera to a libretto by J. Cheever Good- 
win, author of “Wang,” and has had 

, 4 ie 
single numbers sung in several Broad- 
way successes. Among his serious works 
appearing in the catalogues of G. 
Schirmer, Sam Fox, Theo. Presser, Dit- 
son and Witmark are songs, overtures 
and violin and piano numbers. 


SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
CLUBS EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Latter City Hears Musical Talent of 
Former Revealed in Concert of 
Artistic Worth 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 10.—Since the 
exchange of programs between the 
Tacoma and Seattle Ladies’ Musica! 
Clubs brought to the local club members 
and music-lovers so delightful and ex- 
ceptional a concert as. that given on 
Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 8, it was the 





expressed hope of all who heard the 
program that the reciprocity, revived 


after many years, will be continued. A 
large audience assembled in the parlors 
of the Tacoma Hotel for the program 
that the Seattle musicians had arranged. 

The opening number, presented in ad- 
mirable manner, was a two-piano offer- 
ing by Mrs. Farwell Putman Lilly and 
Ruth Sheafe, who played brilliantly and 
with exceptional unison of phrasing 
Chaminade’s “Concertstiick.” Mrs. Dur- 
and Hemion as the vocal soloist gave 
great pleasure with her two numbers, an 
aria from “Le Prophéte” and a group 
of charming songs. An instrumenta® 
trio, composed of Marjorie Miller ~ 
Mrs. Margaret Lang, violinists, wit 
Mrs. Henry C. Hibbard at the piano, pro- 
vided one of the artistic treats of the 


afternoon. Their numbers four 
compositions of Godard. 

The audience was particularly inter- 
ested in the appearance of Mrs. Cath- 
erine Weaver Hill, pianist, a pupil of 
Leschetizky and Ganz, who returned 
from Europe, where she had been a mu- 
sic student for several years, at the out- 
break of the war, and later continued 
her studies in New York. Her playing 
was marked by exceptionally clear, clean- 
cut tone and sincerity of interpretation. 
The program was completed by a trio 


were 


of singers, Mrs. Gilmer Pryor, Mrs. 
Katherine Kirkwood Ivey and Mrs. 
C are E. Farnsworth. The songs were 


fiven with exceptional nicety of phras- 
Ing. 

A group of the artists from the Ta- 
coma Ladies’ Musical Ciub will present 
«au program before the Seattle organiza- 
tion next month as a return courtesy. 

A number of Seattle musicians, sev- 
eral of whom assisted at the Ladies’ 
Musical Club concert at the Tacoma 
Hotel, were heard the following evening 
at Camp Lewis, giving two programs, 
the first at six o’clock in the Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium; the second at the Hostess 
House. Mrs. Gilmer Pryor, formerly a 
Tacoma woman; Mrs. C. M. Riddell and 
Mrs. W. F. Geiger of Tacoma were in 
charge, assisted by Mrs. Catherine 
Weaver Hill, pianist; Mrs. Edward Lang 
and Marjorie Miller, violinist; Mrs. 
Adam Beeler and Mrs. Clare Farns- 
worth, contralto soloists. Mrs. Henry L. 
Hibbard was the accompanist. 

A. W. R. 


CRAFT AND WILLEKE HEARD 
IN FOURTH ‘MAIL’ CONCERT 


Attractive Program Also Enlists Aid of 
Stransky Orchestra—Capacity 
Audience Attends 


“Home Symphony Concert,’ Auspices 
New York “Evening Mail,” Carnegie 
Hall, Evening, Jan. 24, Given by Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, 
Conductor. Assisting Artists, Mar- 
cella Craft, Soprano; Willem Willeke. 


‘Cellist. The Program: 

Fifth Symphony, Beethoven. Cello 
Concerto in A Minor, Saint-Saéns 
(Played by Mr. Willeke). “The Sor- 


cerer’s Apprentice,” Dukas. “The King 
of Thule” and “Jewel Song” from Gou- 
ned’s “Faust” (Sung by Miss Craft). 
“Nutcracker” Suite, Tschaikowsky. 


The fourth ‘Home Symphony Concert” 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Josef Stransky, given under the auspices 
of the New York Evening Mail, again 
proved an attraction of no mean order. 
To all appearances, Carnegie Hall was 
completely filled. The introductory Fifth 
Beethoven Symphony might have been 
done somewhat more significantly, more 
cleanly cut. The 
however, was more satisfactory than the 
other three movements in this respect, 
being executed with admirable musician- 
ship. Furthermore, Mr. Stransky gave a 
remarkably brilliant performance of the 
Dukas score, which evoked a storm of 
applause. ' 

Bracketed between the two foregoing 
numbers, Willem Willeke played Saint- 
Saéns’s A Minor Concerto with technical 
accomplishment, though with tonal lim- 
itations. With the two succeeding ex- 
cerpts from Gounod’s “Faust,” Amer- 
ica’s popular prima donna, Marcella 
Craft, aroused outbursts of enthusiasm. 
Tschaikowsky’s always entertaining 
“Nutcracker” Suite, and especially the 
captivating “Danses Caracteristiques,” 
interpreted with impressive fluency and 
subtle characterization, created the eve- 
ning’s effective climax. oO. FP. J. 


Andante con moto, 


The Berkshire String Quartet, Hugo 
Kortschak, first violin; Sergei Kotlarsky, 
second violin; Clarence Evans, viola, and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello, will give its 
first public concert this season on Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 11, in AXolian Hall. 
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A piano made with the purpose 
that it shall be the finest instrument ob- 
tainable for exacting studio and home use. 


To that end our tone builders have not 
striven so much to achieve vast weight of tone 
(thought necessary to the concert stage) as they 
have to perfect and preserve that tonal beauty 


for which the CONOVER PIANO is noted. 
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MRS. RANDOLPH HULL 
AMONG FOREMOST OF 
TOLEDO’S VOCALISTS 
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Mrs. Randolph Hull, Contralto 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Hull is a contralto who has far 
outgrown her local reputation. Her 


voice is of beautiful quality and, while 
her low tones are true contralto in qual- 
ity, her higher register takes on the 
brilliancy of a soprano. For this reason 
many call her voice a mezzo-contralto. 
At a recent recital which she gave in the 
Toledo Museum of Art Mrs. Hull was 
highly complimented by local music- 
lovers and critics. 

Among the artist’s concert dates this 
season is the May Festival at the Ken- 
tucky State Normal, Richmond, Ky., 
May 9 and 10. On May 9 she sings in 
the miscellaneous program, while on May 
10 she will be heard in the contralto 
solos in Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” Mrs. 
Hull has appeared as soloist with the 


Orpheus club of this city and has sung 
the contralto part in the “Messiah” with 
the Oratorio Society. ¢. H. H. 


DEEMS IT ‘‘OFFENSE TO 
GOD” TO SING ON SUNDAY 


Pastor of Clarinda, Iowa, Opposes Com- 
munity Sing on That Ground— 
Event Proves Great Success 


CHARLES City, Iowa, Jan. 18.—A 
stronghold of prejudice and intolerance 
has been discovered at Clarinda, Iowa. 
When the first community sing was an- 
nounced to take place there, the pastor 
of one church caused resolutions to be 
published asking that the sing be can- 
celled “lest it offend God by being held 
on Sunday.” Two other ministers of 
churches in Clarinda denounced from the 
pulpit the holding of the concert on Sun- 
day afternoon, giving as one reason that 
they might interfere with the customary 
Sunday services. * 

However, those who were promoting 
the community singing persevered and 
the first sing, held at the Armory The- 
ater on Sunday afternoon, attracted a 
record crowd, Another sing has been 
announced for the first Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. The sings have been promoted 
and are being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the “Greater Clarinda” Club, and 
the singing is led by Major George Lan- 
ders, former leader of the Third Iowa In- 
fantry Band. B. C. 


Private William Cloudman Wins Ser- 
geantcy 


William Cloudman, for many years as- 
sociated with the managerial office of M. 
H. Hanson, who has worn the uniform 
for the last eight months, during which 
time he has been nursing dangerous cases 
of infectious diseases at the base hos- 
pital at Oswego, N. Y., is now recover- 
ing from scarlet fever. During his ill- 
ness Private Cloudman’s name was one 
of nine members of the Flower Hospital 
Unit who have been promoted to the 
sergeantcy. 
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“THE BABE IN THE GARDEN.” By Em- 
erson Whithorne, Op. 39, No. 1. (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


The remarkably fine talent of Mr. 
Whithorne is exhibited to great advan- 
tage in his Eugene Field setting, “The 
Babe in the Garden.” It is one of the 
best of all new American songs. 

Mr.Whithorne has expressed the poem’s 
charm in music that is individual in mel- 
ody and in harmony. There is a feeling 
of the purity and innocence of childhood 
in this music, something that few com- 
posers can express in tone for us. The 
suggestive bits about “The birdlings in 
the wood” are carried out charmingly 
and the whole song is exceedingly worth 
while and should be heard on the re- 
cital programs of our better concert 
singers. Editions for high and medium 
voice are issued. There is a dedication: 
“For Cedric Villiers Whithorne,” the 
composer’s little son. 

* * * 


MOZART. NINE SELECTED SONATAS. 
Edited by Arthur Foote. (Boston: Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) 


In two volumes, the first containing 
three sonatas, the Fantasia in D Minor 
and the Rondo in A Minor, the second 
four sonatas, Mr. Foote has edited Mo- 
art for us in sterling fashion. His eru- 
dition, his appreciation of the classic 
spirit in tonal art and his knowledge of 
the piano combine to make him a very 
desirable editor of these masterpieces. 
The sonatas and other pieces are fin- 
gered and phrased splendidly, making an 
ideal edition both for the piano student 
and the music-lover. The volumes are 
engraved and printed admirably in 
“Schmidt’s Educational Series.” 


eS «2. s 
“LES ROSES,’ “Au coeur embaumé des jar- 
dins,’”’ ‘‘Le chemin du berger,” ‘Sur la 


terrasse blanche.” By Pierre Alin. (Paris: 
Société Anonyme des Editions Ricordi. 
New York: G. Ricordl & Co.) 


These songs of M. Alin are contem- 
porary French songs of worth, songs 
that are eminently suited for recital 
purposes. They are of a type somewhere 
between those of Fourdrain and Tremisot 
and are very singable. The accompani- 
ments are clear in structure and gen- 
erally free from elaboration. The most 
significant of the four is “Au coeur em- 
baumé des jardins,” an art-song that 
should be widely known. The composer 
is also poet in all the songs mentioned 
above, except “Les roses.” 

* * *” 
“KEYBOARD TRAINING IN HARMONY.’ 

By Arthur E. Heacox. Parts | and 11. 

(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Mr. Heacox, who is professor of theory 
at Oberlin Conservatory of Music, has 
written a very sensible work on key- 
board harmony. It is published in two 
volumes in “Schmidt’s Educational 
Series” in the same format as piano 
studies. From the preface we learn: 
“The object of this book is to furnish a 
graded series of exercises for practice 
in harmonizing melodies and figured 
basses at the keyboard, so arranged that 
the pupil is led gradually from the 


easiest first-year work up to the difficult 
sight playing tests set for advanced 
students.” There are chapters on “Tri- 
ads,” “Chords of the Seventh,” “Altera- 
tions,” “Modulation,” ‘Non-harmonic 
Tones,” “The French System of Figured 
Bass.” In Part II we find given exer- 
cises from the examination papers of the 
American Guild of Organists, Knox Con- 
servatory of Music, Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, the music departments of Harvard 
and Columbia Universities, New England 
Conservatory, Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Moscow; Trinity College of Mu- 
sic, London; Royal College of Music, 
London; Oxford University, Cambridge; 
various schools in Paris and finally the 
famous Paris Schola Cantorum. Here 
we find several examples by Vincent 
d’Indy and also a facsimile of M. d’Indy’s 
harmonization of Exercise No. 725, a 
theme of his own given to the students 
of the Schola for solution at the exam- 
inations of 1909. Mr. Heacox’s work 
is excellently planned, with a review of 
the material studied in each chapter and 
a generally clear and natural treatment 
of the subject. 


* * * 


“LAZARUS.” By Clarence R. Kaull. ‘‘The 
Birth of Love.’’ By William Lester, Op. 63. 
(Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


Mr. Kaull’s sacred cantata for so- 
prano, alto, tenor and bass solo, mixed 
chorus with organ accompaniment is a 
well written work, along Mendelssohnian 
lines. There is nothing in it that is cal- 
culated to excite an audience, or a re- 
viewer. It is legitimate music, the solo 
parts nicely handled, the choral writing 
firm and sane. The unaccompanied 
quartet, “Jesus Wept,” is probably the 
best thing in it. 

For Christmas or general use is .Mr. 
Lester’s “The Birth of Love,” also a 
church cantata. The text is Scriptural, 
with portions done by Mary Louise Daw- 
son. The music is respectable through- 
out, with a delightful alto solo, “Sleep, 
sleep, O Holy Child, Sleep,” that is ex- 
ceedingly well fashioned. There are 
sections for women’s voices alone and 
also for the men’s voices, lending con- 
siderable variety to the choral part. The 
solo parts are the usual four. 

* * * 


“SUNSET IN A JAPANESE GARDEN.” By 
Fay Foster. Etude for the Left Hand. By 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Op. 12, No. 2. (Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


This is evidently Miss Foster’s Jap- 
anese year! After giving us a half 
dozen or so songs of the Mikado’s land, 
she now advances this “Sunset in a Jap- 
anese Garden.” It is a pictorial little 
sketch for the piano, brief and charm- 
ing, suggesting maidens dreamily danc- 
ing and singing under the cherry blos- 
soms. Technically it is about Grade III. 

Left-hand enthusiasts will welcome 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s splendid piece. Like 
all left-hand pieces it is musically less 
important than pieces for both hands. 
Just why this is so we are not aware, 
except that a piece for the left hand 
alone is something of a bravoura 
“stunt” and does not bring from a com- 
poser his choicest musical ideas. How- 
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ever, this one is very good, one of the 
best, in fact, that we have ever seen for 
the left hand alone. It is dedicated to 
Leopold Godowsky, who should put it on 
his programs immediately in place of the 
Etude for left hand alone by the Rus- 
sian, Blumenfeld, to which it is immeas- 


urably superior. 
* * 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES. By Frank 
Bridge. Old English Worthies. By Alec 
Rowley. Two Sketches. By Harry Farjeon, 
Op. 7. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


“Water Nymphs,” “Fragrance,” “Bit- 
tersweet” and “Fireflies”—these are the 
titles of the four “Characteristic Pieces 
for Piano” by Mr. Bridge. We find them 
forced and far below this excellent com- 
poser’s standard. The rdéle of ultra- 
modern suits him ill. He is a modern by 
nature and if he is wise will not forsake 
the idiom in which he has revealed so 
much skill for the ugliness which these 
pieces display. All four of them are, 
like the title of the third, “Bittersweet,” 
with the accent on the first part of the 
word. 

There is a treat in store for every mu- 
sician who comes upon Mr. Rowley’s 
little volume of “Old English Worthies.” 
The title-page gives the information that 
they have been “revived,” not “revised,” 
by Mr. Rowley. And that is precisely 
what he has done. He has left them in 
their true style, not touched them up to 
make them sound full on the modern 
piano, as so many arrangers of old-time 
music do wickedly. The result is very 
simple pieces, to be sure, from a tech- 
nical standpoint, but enthralling through 
just that quality. There is a Rigadoon 
by William Babell (1720), a Hunting 
Song by James Hook (1785), a March 
by William Richardson (1708), Varia- 
tions (upon a ground bass) by Peter 
Lee of Putney (1785) and other pieces, 
minuets, hornpipes, sarabands, etc., b 
such little known names as Jeremia 
Clarke, John Barrett, M. Camidge, Dr. 
J. Worgan, Anthony Young and John 
Stanley. The book is a series of minia- 
ture gems, bits of loveliness from a day 
gone by, presented to us, not “doctored” 
for modern consumption, but in a man- 
ner which preserves their original clavi- 
chord and harpsichord flavor. 

The simple Farjeon pieces, “In the 
Sunlight” and “Rocking Song,” are so 
unimportant that they need no further 


comment. 
oa * * 


“MY FAIR LADY,” “I Find Earth Not Gray 
but Rosy,” ‘‘Parting Is Such Sweet Sor- 
row.” By Zarah Myron Bickford. (New 
York: Wm. A. Pond & Co.) 


Mr. Bickford, better known as an ex- 
ponent of and composer for the plec- 
trum instruments, appears here for the 
first time as a composer of songs. All 
three of them are straightforward and 
melodious, “I Find Earth,’ a Browning 
setting, being strongly climaxed, while 
the other two, settings of Jean Ingelow 
poems, would seem to have qualities that 
will make them useful both as teaching 
material and as program-songs. “My 
Fair Lady” is dedicated to David Bis- 
pham, “I Find Earth” to the composer’s 
wife and “Parting Is Such Sweet Sor- 
row” to Marie Stapleton Murray; the 
second named is for high voice, the other 
two for medium voice. 


“OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS.” By 
Estelle Philleo. (Chicago: M. St. Vrain 
Stanford.) 


To a poem by Arthur Chapman of the 
Denver Times, one of the best known 
newspaper poets in America, Miss Phil- 
leo has written appropriate music in a 
somewhat popular manner. It has a 
good swing and, as its range is for me- 
dium voice, it can be sung by anyone. 
In no way a concert song, it should, 
nevertheless, be heard, as it will please 
many. It would be effective sung by a 
community chorus. 

* * * 


“BALLAD OF THE GOLDEN SUN.” By 
William Lester, Op. 68. ‘‘Columbus.’”” By 
E. S. Hosmer. “The Sleeping Beauty.” 
By Frances McCollin. (Boston: Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) 


These cantatas are, in the order named 
above, for male, mixed and women’s 
voices. Mr. Lester’s work, occupying 
about twenty minutes, is one of the best 
things he has written. Frederick H. 
Martens has supplied him with a fine 
libretto. There is a soprano solo part 


in one portion of which the composer 
employs a Peruvian Indian melody with 
exotic effect. This cantata is dedicated 
to Will C. Macfarlane and the Men’s 
Singing Club of Portland; Me. 

Mr. Hosmer’s cantata is shorter, about 
ten minutes in performance. It is set 
for chorus of mixed voices with bari- 
tone solo and is carried out along well 
trodden lines with nice results. The 
poem is Joaquin Miller’s, a fine one in 
every respect. 

Tennyson’s “Day Dream” has _ sup- 
plied the poem for “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” Miss McCollin, whose name 
is new to us as a composer, has written 
ably in this work. It is scored for 
women’s voices, sometimes three, some- 
times four-part, and is melodious in 
character. There is a solo for soprano 
or tenor. The work runs about seven- 
teen minutes in length. Orchestral parts 
may be rented from the publishers by 
choral societies desiring to produce any 
of these three cantatas. 


* * * 


“A MOTHER GOOSE ARABESQUE.” By 
Jessie Merrill Tukey. (Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co.) 


This is a brief cantata for treble voices 
with piano accompaniment, for which 
Miss Tukey has written both the words 
and music. She has paraphrased the 
Mother Goose rhymes very nicely and 
written pleasant melodies to them. The 
voice parts are managed within limits 
that make them singable by students and 
the piano accompaniment, likewise, is 
not difficult. 


* * * 


“JESUS, STRETCH THY HAND TO ME.” 
By J. Frank Frysinger. (Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Co.) 


A very commonplace sacred song is 
this, wholly without individuality and 
written with little desire to conceal its 
melodic obviousness with harmonic dress. 
It is just the kind of song that has a 
place in our church music these days, 
when its real place is at a home enter- 
tainment. Editions for high and low 
voice are issued. 

* * * 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS. ‘‘Deep River,” ‘‘I 
Want to Be Ready,” ‘‘Sinner, Please Doan’ 
Let Dis Harves’ Pass,’’ “‘By an’ By,” 
‘““Weepin’ Mary,” ‘‘Go Down, Moses,’’ “No- 
body Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen.” H. T. 
Burleigh. Arranged by N. Clifford Page. 
(New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Taking Mr. Burleigh’s wondrously at- 
mospheric solo voice settings of Negro 
Spirituals, Mr. Page has transcribed 
them for three-part chorus of women’s 
voices with piano accompaniment. As 
is his custom, he has done them in a 
really distinguished manner, retaining 
Mr. Burleigh’s harmonic background and 
finding the most effective way to set 
them off from a choral standpoint. The 
“Deep River” arrangement is handled 
admirably in E Flat Major, with the 
first part of the melody divided between 
second sopranos and altos; in “I Want to 
Be Ready” Mr. Page makes his second 
sopranos and altos answer the first so- 

ranos (to whom the melody is assigned) 
in rhythmic imitation. Humming is 


used excellently in “Weepin’ Mary.” The ' 


part writing is in Mr. Page’s skilled 
style, natural and smooth. He has ac- 
complished his task with high credit. 
The “Negro Spirituals” in this form will 
be welcome additions to the programs 
of women’s choral societies throughout 
the country. - 





NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


For Chorus of Women’s Voices 
Three-Part 


“Invictus.” By Bruno Huhn. Arr. by Paul 
Ambrose. ‘“Knitting.’’” By Anna Priscilla 
Risher. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices 


“God of the Nations.’’ By Gena’ Brans- 
combe. ‘‘Freedom’s Bride.” By H. C. Mac- 
dougall. ‘‘Honor’s Call.’”” By John W. Met- 
calf. ‘‘Peace with a Sword.” By Mabel W. 
Daniels, Op.:25. ‘Invictus.’ By Bruno Huhn. 
Arr. by Paul Ambrose. 
Schmidt Co.) 


(Boston: Arthur P. 
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Arthur Shattuck’s Tribulations on His 
Tour in the Middle West 


Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, arrived 
in Milwaukee for a recital on Jan. 13, 
but found the ‘concert postponed because 
the audience was literally snowed under. 
Proceeding by slow stages to Green Bay 
for his appearance on Jan. 15, he found 
a capacity audience present, but no piano 
to play on. Some one kindly offered a 
parlor grand and the concert was given 
to the satisfaction of all concerned—ex- 
cept the performer. Due for Western 
College at Oxford, Ohio, he arrived in 
time to play a Saturday concert on Mon- 
day. With Iowa City to make for the 
23rd, Rockford, Ill., the 24th, Camp Grant 
the 25th and Milwaukee for the 27th, life 
in the immediate future promises to be 
anything but monotonous for this artist. 





Lucy Marsh Gives Recital in Mansfield, 
Ohio 

MANSFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Lucy Isa- 
belle Marsh, soprano, recently appeared 
in recital under the auspices of the 
Mansfield Musical Club. The program 
consisted mainly of numbers which have 
become familiar through Miss Marsh’s 
phonograph records, including “Villa- 
nelle” by dell’ Acqua and the Shadow 
Song from “Dinorah.” The club has re- 
cently added seventy-five new members 
and is rapidly becoming an important 
asset in the musical life of the com- 
munity. 





Miss Parnell Wins an Ovation in Law- 
rence (Mass.) Concert 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Jan. 21.—Evelyn 
Parnell, ‘soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was the bright particular 
star of a concert in aid of the Italian 
refugees given here last night. Assist- 
ing her were Alexander Alberini, bari- 
tone, and Luigi Di Giacomo, violinist. In 
songs by Weckerlin, Lalo, Hahn, Nevin 
and Delibes or in operatic arias Miss 
Parnell disclosed vocal gifts of remark- 
ably satisfying quality. Her voice is 
warm and rich and her style is that of 
a matured artist. Among the arias in 
which she won especial favor were those 
from Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” Bizet’s 
“Pescatori di Perle,” Bellini’s “I Puri- 
tani” and Verdi’s “Traviata.” She was 
accorded a veritable ovation. 
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DIRECTOR OF PEABODY 
SCHOOL FRACTURES ARM 


Harold Randolph Falls on Ice Near 
Home—Flonzaleys Comply with 
Baltimore’s Anthem Ordinance 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 17.—Harold 
Randolph, director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, slipped on the ice 
near his home to-day, fell to the pave- 


ment and sustained a broken arm. He 
was taken to the Union Protestant In- 
firmary, where it was found that the 
arm was broken between the elbow and 
the shoulder. He was placed under an 
anesthetic and the peculiar fracture re- 
quired great deftness in its correction. 
Mr. Randolph is resting comfortably, but 
will be unable to leave the hospital for 
several days. 

The eleventh Peabody recital was given 
by the Flonzaley Quartet on Friday 
afternoon, Jan. 18, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. This organization 
earned for itself the unique distinction 
of being the first ensemble devoted purely 
to chamber music that has complied with 
the new local ordinance which demands 
that every musical program is to be 
prefaced with the playing of the na- 
tional anthem. Never before have these 
artists created a deeper impression than 
during this program, the Beethoven, 
Dvorak and the short numbers of 
Spaeight and Grainger displaying a 
sparkling freshness of tone and an abun- 
dance of temperament. 

Owing to a severe snowstorm, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was prevented 
from fulfilling its local date this week. 
The concert will be postponed to Feb. 6. 

F. C. B. 


DAMROSCH IN ROCHESTER 











New York Symphony, with Elman, De- 
lights Capacity Audience 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 18.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, paid this city a second 
visit on Monday evening, Jan. 14, under 
the local management of James E. Fur- 
long, and Convention ‘Hall was again 
sold out to an enthusiastic audience. The 
soloist was Mischa Elman, violinist, 
whose superb playing was listened to 
with breathless attention by the big gath- 
ering, and who received encore after 
encore. The violin concerto was the 
well-known one in D Minor by Wieniaw- 
ski, Elman later on playing a group of 
solos by modern composers, to which 
he had to add as many more. Philip 
Gordon provided excellent accompani- 
ments at the piano. The symphony was 
No. 2 in E Minor by Rabaud, a com- 
poser not heard here before. The work’s 
effectiveness and the ease with which it 
can be grasped at first hearing won it a 
very cordial reception. The other or- 
chestral number was a portion of Ravel’s 
“Mother Goose” Suite, which the audi- 
ence liked so much that it had to be re- 
peated. ‘ 

The fourth concert of the season by 
the Rochester Orchestra, Hermann Dos- 
senbach, conductor, which was to have 
been given on Monday evening, Jan. 21, 
at Convention Hall, has been postponed 
on account of the coal situation. 

M. E. W. 





Community Chorus Plans to Give Four 
Free Presentations of “Messiah” 


The New York Community Chorus is 
holding its weekly rehearsals on Friday 
evenings at the Chalif School. The 
chorus is planning to give four free pres- 
entations of the “Messiah” on four con- 
secutive Sunday evenings in different 
parts of New York, the dates to be an- 
nounced later. 


Tsianina Aids Army Y. W. C. A. 


DENVER, Col., Jan. 14.—Tsianina, In- 
dian mezzo-soprano, assisted by Nelda 
Felter, violinist, Gail Bangs and Mrs. 
Brodhead, accompanists, gave a delight- 
ful concert at the Brown Palace on Jan. 





7, the proceeds from which were used to 
purchase a piano for the Y. W. C. A. 
Hostess Room at Camp Funston, Kansas. 
Tsianina stopped at Camp Funston on 
her way west after finishing her concert 
tour in the East, and recognized the need 
of an instrument for social purposes in 
the Y. W. C. A. rooms. Upon the arrival 
here she arranged for the concert and the 
response from her Denver admirers in- 
sured the achievement of her object. 

J. C. W. 


YOUNG MEN’S SYMPHONY 
GIVES ADMIRABLE CONCERT 


Helen Desmond, Pianist, Commands 
Esteem in Début as _ Soloist—Or- 
chestra Essays Ambitious Program 








Photo by Mishkin 


Desmond, 


Helen Young American 
Pianist 
Although the late Alfred Lincoln 


Seligman founded the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the primary pur- 
pose of giving young instrumentalists 
the chance to develop proficiency in 
playing together and not with the idea 
of display, the organization does give 
a couple of public concerts yearly for 


the valuable experience the men derive 
from such work. The first of this season’s 
took place in AXZolian Hall Sunday after- 
noon of last week and a good audience 
applauded the efforts of the players, un- 
der the skilled leadership of Arnold 
Volpe. Much was accomplished of a 
highly creditable order. The men are re- 
sponsive and have ambitions not to be 
daunted by considerable difficulties, many 
of which they disposed of most effec- 
tually. The grcarem on Sunday con- 
tained Sam Franko’s arrangement of 
Pergolesi’s delightful F Minor Con- 
certino for strings, Massenet’s “Phédre” 
Overture, which had a very vigorous per- 
formance and the Second Symphony of 
Brahms, which is anything but child’s 
play. If all was not smooth sailing in 
the symphony, the feat, nevertheless, 
earned respect. The program also of- 
fered a soloist, Helen Desmond, a young 
woman who played Saint-Saéns’s fas- 
cinating G Minor Piano Concerto with 
something of real brilliance, taste and 
the dexterous technique it requires. She 
delighted her hearers. we we 





Pennsylvania State College Hears Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., Jan. 22.—Under 
the auspices of the Department of Music 
of Pennsylvania State College, the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, recently 
gave a concert of Russian music. Bern- 
ard Altschuler, ’cellist, was soloist, offer- 
ing numbers by Rachmaninoff and Pop- 
per. The State Glee Club was heard on 
Jan. 20 in a varied program. 








TWO ORGANIZATIONS START 
SEASON IN SAN ANTONIO 


Excellent Concerts by Mozart Society 
and Philharmonic Orchestra De- 
light Local Music-Lovers 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 15.—The 
first concert of the season by the Mozart 
Society was given at Beethoven Hall, 
Jan. 11, with Arthur Claassen as con- 
ductor. The feature of the evening was 
the performances of the soloists, Sal- 


zédo, the harpist, and Lucy Gates, the so- 
prano. Their renditions were unusually 
satisfactory. The beautiful and sonor- 
ous tones of the harp thrilled the audi- 
ence, while the technique of the player 
almost amazed. Miss Gates possesses 
a voice of excellent quality, which she 
used with skill and ease. The chorus, 
although not as large as on previous 
occasions, sang pleasingly. Mr. Claas- 
sen conducted with his usual skill. 

The San Antonio Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, of which Arthur Claassen is 
also conductor, gave its first concert of 
the season, Jan. 10. Perhaps, owing to 
the inclement weather, the audience was 
not very large. The program opened 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” sung 
by Mrs. Harriette J. Gay. The numbers 
offered by the orchestra were the Fifth 
Symphony, Beethoven, and “Procession of 
the Knights of the Holy Grail’ from 
“Parsifal,’” Wagner, which were given 
well, considering the limited number of 
players. Harry Evans and Birdice Blye 
were the very efficient soloists. The Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” was effectively 
sung by Mr. Evans, with J. M. Steinfeldt 
as accompanist. A very musical interpre- 
tation of Liszt’s E Flat Concerto was 
given by Birdice Blye with the orches- 
tra. 

The second concert for the benefit of the 
Red Cross by the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra was given Sunday, Jan. 13, at 
Beethoven Hall, Julian Paul Blitz, con- 
ductor. The program was a repetition 
of the one of Jan. 3 and was particu- 
larly well rendered. One ef the largest 
audiences that ever greeted a home or- 
chestra was present. Adeline Craig, so- 
prano, was the soloist. She sang “Una 
Voce Poco Fa” from “The Barber of 
Seville” in a most acceptable manner. 
Her voice was clear and the intonation 
true. She responded to the long ap- 
plause with an encore. C. D. M. 








CONCERT IN BAY RIDGE 





Mmes. Bettinetti and Collette and Earle 
Tuckerman Aid Red Cross 


A concert for the benefit of the Red 
Cross was given on Jan. 15 at the Bay 
Ridge (N. Y.) High School by Mme. 
Bettinetti, soprano; Lucile Collette, vio- 
linist, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone. 
Mme. Bettinetti sounded the patriotic 
note, singing the American, French and 
Italian national anthems and an aria 
from “Aida”; Miss Collette scored in a 


Vieuxtemps Polonaise and pieces by 
Gliére, Francoeur and Sarasate. Mr. 
Tuckerman sang Florence Turner- 


Maley’s “Fields of Balleyclare,” Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s “Give a Man a Horse He Can 
Ride” and songs by Davison and Stock, 
with artistic finish and was heartily wel- 
comed by the audience. Laurence J. 
Munson was the able accompanist at the 
piano. The program was arranged by 
the Munson Institute of Brooklyn, of 
which he is the head. 





David Hochstein Soloist at Bagby Morn- 
ing Musicale 


David Hochstein, American violinist, 
appeared with marked success at Mr. 
Bagby’s last Monday morning musicale 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, being the fifth 
violinist to appear on Mr. Bagby’s 
course. Mr. Hochstein is stationed at 
the National Army Camp, Yaphank, 
L. I., and was fortunate enough to be 
able to combine the Waldorf appearance 
with a regular leave of absence. 
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MUSICAL ART SOCIETY OF 
NEW ORLEANS IN DEBUT 


New Body Led by Bentley Nicholson— 
Constance and Henry Gideon 
Admired in Recital 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 19.—The 
holiday lull in concert giving was broken 
after the first week in January, and since 
then the musical calendar has recorded 
the usual number of club and private 
concerts, chiefly local, some of them of 
a high order of merit. 

The initial concert of the Musical Art 
Society of New Orleans, under the 
leadership of Bentley Nicholson, was 
given on Tuesday evening, Jan. 8, be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience. 
This society has been established during 
the present season for the purpose of 
giving New Orleans opportunities of 
hearing concerted music of a high order. 
With this object in view, an octet has 
been formed from the ranks of our pro- 
fessional singers, that the compositions 
under consideration may be adequately 


interpreted. The octet is composed of 
Mmes. Edmund Mazurette, H. Kokow- 


sky, Alfred Miester, H. C. Donaldson, 
and Messrs. Bentley Nicholson, George 
Nungesser, Alfred Miester and Carl 
Hanson. The first program of the so- 
ciety was devoted to Russian music wy 


Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky, Gorozky, 
Rachmaninoff, Glazounoff and Sokolof. 


So far the only visiting artists who 
have come to us with the New Year are 
Constance and Henry Gideon of Boston, 
who appeared at the Atheneum, Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 10, under the auspices 
of the Jewish Lecture Bureau. They 
were heard in a novel and unusually in- 
teresting lecture-recital of “Songs of 
the Ghetto,” and proved themselves sym- 
pathetic interpreters of  folk-song. 
Their ensemble work showed sincerity of 
purpose and their collections of songs, 
many of them gleaned on concert tours, 
are a valuable addition to folk-song lit- 
erature. 

During their visit to New Orleans Mr. 
and Mrs. Gideon sought and found many 


quaint Creole melodies, which they prom- 
ise, on their next visit, to give us the 
opportunity of hearing. They were the 
recipients of many social courtesies dur- 
ing their stay in this city. D. B. F. 


SAENGER ON NATIVE OPERA 


Says Americans Will Write Great Works 
When They Abandon Foreign Models 


Oscar Saenger, as chairman at the 
recent meeting of the National Opera 
Club of America, which was held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 10, gave an 
interesting address on “American 
Opera.” Mr. Saenger gave an outline 
of American grand opera from its be- 
ginnings to the present day, and intro-« 
duced two singers, Melvena Passmore, 
soprano, and John T. Hand, tenor, who 
sang excerpts from the most recent 
American opera, “Azora,”’ by Henry 
Hadley. 

Mr. Saenger believes in the ability of 
an American to write a great opera, and 
this, he said, will be accomplished when 
Americans will cease copying or model- 
ing after Italian, French and German 
works, and produce a composer whose 
music is essentially and distinctly Amer- 
ican. One of the bright sides of this 
terrible war was the fact that Amer- 
icans are beginning to depend upon them- 
selves not only in things commercial, but 
artistic as well. “Already,” he said, 
“about fifty per cent of the singers at 
the Metropolitan Opera House are 
Americans, and the promised production 
of Cadman’s ‘Shanewis’ by that com- 
pany and Nevin’s ‘Daughter of the For- 
est’ and Hadley’s ‘Azora’ by the Chicago 
Opera Company, and the production of 
‘St. Elizabeth’ in English, are all signs 
that the impresarios of our great opera 
companies are co-operating to further 
the cause of a ‘National Opera.’” He 
concluded by saying: “Russia, France 
and Germany have thrown off the yoke 
of foreign opera and have established 
national schools, and America, the 
youngest of the great nations, will do 
the same.” 


SCHOLA CANTORUM GIVES 
FINE BROOKLYN CONCERT 


Charming Program of Old Welsh and 
Spanish Songs Admirably Sung 
by Schindler Forces 


An admirable concert was given by the 
New York Schola Cantorum at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 22, under the auspices of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences. The 
Opera House was filled to capacity, with 
a truly appreciative audience. The pro- 
gram offered by the club was composed 
of old Welsh folk and fighting songs and 
Spanish sacred, secular and folk music. 
It furnished astonishingly delightful 
choral possibilities as arranged by Kurt 
Schindler, who conducted. The club was 
assisted by Inez Barbour, soprano; Carl 
Formes, baritone, and Genevieve Ostrow- 
ska, harpist. Carl Deis presided at the 
organ. 

The program opened with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” followed by a group 
of Welsh songs: “The Home of Lib- 
erty,” “Song of Welcome,” with a fine 
solo by Mr. Formes, whose robust voice 
was heard to advantage in “Caradoc’s 
Trumpet”; {The Dying Harper,” with 
harp obbligato, and “March of the Men 
of Harlech,” all unusually interesting 
and melodious studies. 

The second part of the program was 
composed of Spanish sacred and secular 
compositions, beautiful examples of the 
former being “A Miracle of the Virgin 
Mary” (XIV Century) and “The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherd” (XV Century), 
both sung in Spanish. “The Three 
Kings” was so delightful that it had to 
be repeated. Miss Barbour’s clear, sweet 
voice was very effective in the solo part. 
Impressive also was “The Miracle of 
Saint Ramon,” displaying the splendid 
training of Mr. Schindler’s chorus in 


fine attacks, exquisite shadings and 
smooth delivery. 
Spanish folk-songs from the Prov- 


inces of Catalonia and Murcia were sung 
in the original dialects, “Under the 
Elms” being very interesting and unique 


and the “Serenade of Murcia” furnish- 
ing a fine bit of choral singing, with a 
solo by Mr. Formes. This was also en- 
cored. “The Three Drummers,” “The 
Birds Praise the Advent of the Saviour,” 
“The Silversmith” and “In the Monas- 
tery of Monserrat” completed the splen- 
did program. 

The music sung by the club was select- 
ed by Don Luis Millet, director of the 
Orfeo Catala of Barcelona, who person- 
ally selected and transmitted these num- 
bers as the most desirable and repre- 
sentative specimens of Spanish choral 
music. A. T. 3. 


A Fine Night at the Pleiades | 
Last Sunday night, at the Pleiades 
Club, John C. Freund, the editor of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, made an address, which 
was warmly received. He told some in- ; 
teresting stories to illustrate the grow- 
ing power of music. 

A distinctive feature of the evening 
was a recitation by Amelia Bingham, 
long known as a star in the theatrical 
world. When she first came onto the plat- 
form, raising a glass in her hand, she 
called all to stand and drink to the fol- 
lowing toast: 





“Here’s to the Blue of the frozen North, 
When we meet on the fields of France. 

May the spirit of Grant be over all, 
When the Sons of the North advance! 


“Here’s to the Grey of the sunkissed 
South, 
When we meet on the fields of France. 
May the spirit of Lee be over all, 
When the Sons of the South advance! 


“Here’s to the Blue and Grey as one, 
When we meet on the fields of France. 
May the Spirit of God be over all, 
When the Sons of the Stars 
Stripes advance!” 


and 


Among the others to contribute to the 
evening’s enjoyment were Mr. and Mrs. 
Watrous and Anthony Ewer. The toast- 
master was Mr. Hemance, former Ex- 
alted Ruler and organist of the Elks. 





PHILADELPHIA’S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 





MAESTRO 


arturo. LPPAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and 
Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses in America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including 
languages. 
Studio: Presser Building 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 











DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


FLORA BRADLEY . 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women’s Voices) 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. Send for Circular 


PHILIP WARREN COOKE 
TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER 


PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker Bldg. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


GERTRUDE DOHMEN 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio— Recitals— Instruction 
2410 W. Norris St. 


ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—-INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


-_F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 
1714 seal Street 


MORITZ EMERY 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studic: 1530 Walnut Sst. 


MAY FARLEY 

SOPRANO 
CONCERT 
Leverington 


Concerts 


ORATORLO 


RECITAL 
Ave. 


556 KE. 


GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 


SOPRANO, INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 
TEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLWORK 
College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 


THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Series 
1714 Chestnut Street 


WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 


Opera—-Symphony— Oratorio 


The Powelton Apartments 


SCHMIDT 


EMIL With WILLIAM A. 
Violinist Phitadelphia Orchestra Violoncellist 
Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 


Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 





TENOR AND 
TEACHER HENRY GURNEY 
of Old Italian School of Singing 
Zechwer-Hahn Phila. Musical Acadeny 
1617 Spruce St. 


FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
327 North Lawrence St, 


EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Certified Teacher of 
The Dunning System and Progressive Series 
PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 
1600 Master Street 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ETC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 


PIANO, HARMONY. COUNTERPOINT 
ORCHESTRATION 
Studio: Fuiler Building, 10 South 18th St. 


HENRY HOTZ 


BASSO 
1710 Chestnut Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANKLIN E. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnut St, 





AND 





JOHN MYRON JOLLS 
VOICE 
308-10 Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut St. 
Bell phone Spruce 608 


~ ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 


Studios : 





Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St, 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 


Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St, 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus 
217 S. 20th Street 


H. S. KIRKLAND 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Author «f “‘Expression in Singing,’’ 
best of recent works on the Art.’ 


Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 


“One of the 


W. PALMER HOXIE 
ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
TAUGHT 
J. W. F. LEMAN 
VIOLIN, THEORY and CONDUCTING 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
Studio: 410 Fuller Bldg., 10 8S. ISth St. 


Claistensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly tm ail its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 


1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 
(412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
13820 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme, Frida Ash- 
forth of New York. 127 Scuth 46th St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 


_D. B. H. MACAULEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


EDITH MAHON | 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
18606 Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 
CHURCH-—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales R. C. Church 
2126 Vine St. 


FREDERICK MAXSON (oS2i) 
ORGANIST, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA 


17th Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electric Organ 








KATHRYN MEISLE 
CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1120 Wagner Ave., Logan, Phila 


NICOLA A. MONTANI 


New com 
positions by 
The H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y 


‘The Bells’? Cantata for women’s voices. Scenes 
de Ballet’? Piano (also Orchestra). *Invitation,”’ 
Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
toy Presser Bldg. Tel. Woodland 4633 


MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH 
VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


SING-MRS. PHILLIPS JENKINS 1520,Chest 


Teacher of successful artists, including Vivienne 
Segal, “Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, ‘Only Girl,”’ 
Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cos., 
This Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn Me- 
Gin'ey, Symphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda Pent 


“Love O’ Mike,’ Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus, 


land, 
Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co. 


“Gypsy Love.”’ 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 
TEACHER md oe 
Assisted by 
MARGUERITE SIBLEY 
TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 
Studios: Fuller Bldg., 10° So. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 
CONTRALTO— VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KARL SCHNEIDER and Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street 


W. WARREN SHAW 
VOICE 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 
CONTRALTO 
“Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR — 


PIANO 
Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON TT. SCALES 
Booklet on request. 10 So. 18th St. 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
kuller Bldg., 10 Scuth 1Sth Street 
(Saturday Afternoons only) 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 


TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Circular upon request 


PAUL VOLKMANN 


rekNOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth Season, Leps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. ISth St. 


sth St. 








LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW | 
ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 
St. Mark’s Church, 1Gth and Locust Sts. 
CHARLES WESTEL 
PIANIST 


Concerts, Lectures, Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


F. LYMAN WHEELER 
VOIcE 
CHORAL CONDUCTING 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 

ZECKWER-HAHN .- 

PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY) 
1G17 Spruce St, 
Kminent Faculty; Modern Equipment 
Address; Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director 
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STUDENT DAYS WITH LEOPOLD AUER 
DESCRIBED BY KEMP STILLINGS 


Violinist Tells Of Ordeal Encount- 
ered in Playing Before 


Classes 
|. ped STILLINGS may be a good, 
wholesome name for staid Boston, 


but it could hardly survive seven winters 
in Petrograd. After Miss Stillings be- 
came acclimated to Russia, where 
went to study the violin with Leopold 
Auer, the Russians called her “Ekaterina 
Robertovna,” which sounds like the title 
of a royal personage, but only means 
“Catherine, the daughter of Robert.” 

In 1906 Miss Stillings went to Berlin 
from her native Boston to study with 
Joachim for two seasons, afterward 
going to Russia to enter the Imperial 
Conservatory of Music in Petrograd, 
where she studied with Leopold Auer, 
the teacher from whose studios have ap- 
peared Heifetz, Zimbalist, Elman, Brown, 
Parlow, and more recently, Max Rosen. 

Life in Russia was made extremely 
agreeable for Miss Stillings, for her tal- 
ent interested the president of the Im- 
perial Musical Society, who invited her 
to live in his palace as a guest during 
her stay in Petrograd. Here the Ameri- 
can violinist came in contact with Rus- 
sian social and art circles. ' 

There is a quaint custom in Russia 
that was’ made known to the writer by 
Miss Stillings quite by chance. As the 
violinist was talking she fingered a chain 
of curious-looking beads that she wore. 
They were pretty beads, of queer shapes, 


she 


and no two alike. I ventured to ask 
what they were. 
“They are Easter eges,” explained 


Miss Stillings. “It is the custom in 
Russia to give them as gifts at Easter 
time. The donor of each egg gets three 
kisses.” 


Some Auer Reminiscences 


Miss Stillings remembers Heifetz when 
he studied with Auer’s assistant, Jo- 
hannes Nalbandian, a Czech, who taught 
the boy Heifetz before Auer would ac- 
cept him as a regular pupil. It is inter- 
esting to note that Heifetz was given a 
special privilege by Auer, a favor granted 
to none else: Heifetz’s father was per- 
mitted to attend the lessons. 

“Let me describe for you a lesson with 
Auer,” said Miss Stillings. “The win- 
dows of the Conservatory room are coate‘ 
with frost. There are only a few chairs 
in the room. The lessons are from two 
to seven and all pupils are required to 
attend every lesson, so that they may 
benefit by listening to each other play. 
You may have to-wait several hours be- 
fore you plav or your turn may not come 
for several days. It depends somewhat 
upon Auer’s mood and whether or not 
he wants to hear the particular number 
that you have prepared. The boys wear 
the Conservatory uniforms. They are 
usually very polite, lend you their music 
with the proper markings, and are gen- 








AN APPRECIATION __ 
OF 


EVELYN 


PARNELL’S 


(CONCERT, LAWRENCE, MASS., 
MONDAY, JAN 20, 1918 


By Ambrose L. McLaughlin, in the Law 


rence, Mass., Tribune. 


Miss Parnell disclosed practically every 
bit of finesse and style known to artists 
of the very first rank. Miss Parnell’s voice 
is one of fine timbre and it is under the 
most perfect control. Her attack phrasing 
and. discretion in nuances are things to 
rhapsodize over. What is more, to see one 
so youthful in full possession of vocal re 
sources generally associated only with artists 
of many years of experience. Miss Parnell’s 
rendition of the expressive aria from ‘‘La 
Boheme” is worth going miles to hear. Her 
rendition of the coloratura arias from 
“Romeo et Juliette’? and ‘*Traviata’’ were 
exquisite in their agility, while her groups 
of French and English songs showed her to 
be an excellent exponent of the wide de 
mands of concert vocal coloring. Her num 
bers on the program were like an oasis in 
a mus‘cal desert. May we hear her again 
and more frequently. 


Address 4 Carleton St., Boston, Mass. 























Gifted American Vio- 
linist 


Kemp Stillings, 


erally obliging. It is inspiring to hear 


these talented youngsters rattle off the 
most difficult Concertos with amazing 
facility. 


“To give you an idea of Auer’s moods: 
One day it seemed that evervone had 
prepared a Brahms number. One of the 
pupils failed to play a particular part 
‘Glissando’ after Auer had called his at- 
tention to it. Auer flew into a rage, 
tore up the boy’s music, and refused to 
hear any more Brahms that day. A 
little while later he turned around and 
winked at someone.” 


Ordeal of Class Appearances 


“Playing before the other pupils is 
more of an ordeal than plaving in nub- 
lic,” continued Miss Stillines. “They 
know every note of the niece that vou 
are playing and are on the lookout for 
mistakes. Kathleen Parlow was inter 
ested in me and came to the lesson one 
day to hear me play. I was at the les- 
son, but without my violin. I was sent 
home for my violin and had to play. 


“Two brilliant Auer pupils of whom 
vou have propably never heard are 
Poliakin and Cecilia Hansen. They are 


_both very talented and have studied with 
Auer for many years.” 

Miss Stillings was about to make her 
first concert tour in Europe when the 
war broke out and spoiled her plans. She 
has played in Boston and in several other 
New England cities and has many suc- 
cessful American avpearances to her 
eredit. Also. she has a long line of an- 
eestors who were prominent as pioneers 
in music in early New England davs 


H. B. 


PERCY GRAINGER, BANDSMAN 





Pianist Appears in Concert with Musi- 
cians of Fifteenth Coast Artillery 


Percy Grainger. pianist, appeared with 
the Fifteenth Coast Artillery Band, 
Rocco Resta, conductor, at a free vaude- 
ville given to men in uniform on the 
afternoon of Jan. 20 at the Harris The- 
ater. In the band’s first number, “The 
March of the Boyars,” by Halvorsen, Mr. 
Grainger was merely a saxophone player. 
In the second, his own arrangement for 
band and niano of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasie. Mr. Grainger played the solo 
part. The work is not suited to the 
rather blatant quality of the band and 
the effect was further impaired by a 
difference with regard to pitch by a clar- 
inet and a horn. The lassu was ineffec- 
tive, but the friska was given with some 
dash. Mr. Grainger’s playing was ex- 
cellent in every way. The third number 
was the pianist’s arrangement of “Shep- 
herds Hey!” which is not particularly 
interesting. 

As encore the band gave “Lend a Hand 
to Uncle Sam,” a spirited march by Mr. 
Resta. An innovation in the comnposi- 
tion was the singing by the men of the 


band of the second part of the march. 
Being more in the line of its work, this 
was the most effective number. The 
band closed the program with ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” a significant feature 
of which was that it gave the original 
and not the so-called “standardized” ver- 


sion. J. A. H. 


MME. GLUCK IN NASHVILLE 





Soprano’s Admirers Undaunted by 
Arctic Weather—Has Fine Aides 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 17.—Alma 
Gluck probably thought she had inad- 
vertently entrained for the Arctic re- 


gions instead of the sunny South when 
she arrived in Nashville for her sched- 
uled appearance at the Auditorium on 
Jan. 16. She had every reason to be 
proud of the large and enthusiastic au- 
dience that slipped, slid, skated—yes, and 
literally fell—to hear her. Her great 
popularity here was clearly shown in 
the welcome extended the soprano 
Wednesday evening. 

Mme. Gluck was in fine voice; her 
program was a delightful one, and she 
responded generously with encores. The 
evening was artistically rounded out by 
the musical performance of Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, who already has a host 
of admirers here, and of Eleanor Scheib. 
as accompanist. 

This was one of the splendid series 
of artists’ recitals offered by Ward-Bel- 
mont this season, though the Auditorium 
was used for this particular occasion as 
the seating capacity of the school was 
inadequate. E. E. 


~ 


HARTFORD PLAYERS HEARD 





Second Philharmonic Concert Presents 
Mme. Claussen as Solo’st 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 25.—The sec- 
ond concert of the series given here by 
the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra 
took place on Thursday evening, Jan. 17. 
Robert H. Prutting conducted and Mme. 
Julia Claussen was the soloist. The 
pogram was well presented and results 
obtained by Mr. Prutting highly satis- 
factory. ' 

Mme. Claussen sang the aria from 
“Joan of Arc” by Tschaikowsky, and a 
group of songs in which she made a most 
favorable impression. She was obliged 
to respond with several additional num- 
bers. 

The orchestra opened the program 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
its other offerings included “The Water 
Carrier,” by Cherubini; Symphony in A 
Minor, Op. 55, by Saint-Saéns; two or- 
chestral fragments, “The Saracens” and 
“The Lovely Alda,” by MacDowell, and 
the overture, “Britannia,” by Mackenzie. 

'. &, ©. 


Series of Lecture-Recitals’ in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23.—The first in 
the series of four lecture-recitals under 
the direction of Adele Sutor was given 
in the Fuller Building on Jan. 18. “The 


Open 


Song Is the Thing” was the subject, 
which was interestingly presented by 


Burton Scales. Fitting selections of the 
type of songs for children were admir- 
ably sung by Bertyne Ne Collins of New 
York. The second student musicale was 
held on Jan. 19, disclosing an excellent 
program sung by pupils of Miss Sutor. 
The importance of ear-training was an 
outstanding feature, which was convinc- 
ingly demonstrated. 


Paderewski Suffering from Loss of Voice 


Ignace Jan Paderewski is confined to 
his apartment at the Hotel Gotham, suf- 
fering from loss of voice as a result of 
the many speeches he has made recently 
in behalf of Polish war sufferers. Mr. 
Paderewski was to have appeared in Car- 
negie Hall before the Civic Forum on 
Jan. 22, but was unable to do so. He has 
‘ancelled all his engagements for the 
next fortnight, but expects to resume his 
work for the cause in the near future. 


HUHN’S ARBUCKLE CHORUS 
OPENS ITS THIRD SEASON 


Brooklyn Club Gives Fine Account of 


Itself, Assisted by Gifted 
Solo Artists ; 
The Arbuckle Institute Choral] Club, 


conducted by Bruno Huhn, gave the first 
concert of its third the Insti- 
tute on Thursday evening, Jan. 17, with 
Marie Caslova, violinist; Jessie Wyckoff, 
pianist, and Clark Morrell, tenor, as as- 
The club very 
itself, singing the 
Gretchaninoff “Hymn of Free Russia” to 
open the program with fine tone and 
commendable attack. Pinsuti’s “In This 
Hour of Softened Splendor” and the John 
set o ‘ 99 

Peel “Hunting Song, arranged by John 
EK. West, were well given. The chorus 
was also heard in “O Can Ye Sew Cush- 
ions?” by Bantock; “Valentine’s Day,’ 
by Stanford; “Daybreak,” by Eaton Fan- 
ing; “The Islet,” by Percy E. I letcher ; 
Foster’s “My Old Kentueky Home,” a 
se ‘ "10P0 19? . 4 : om 
Madrigal from the light opera, “Tom 
Jones,” Edward German, and the “For- 
_ ‘ » 9? : — . 
est Song,” by Erik Meyer-Helmund, with 
incidental solo by Mr. Morrell. 

Miss Caslova pleased her hearers 
greatly in the “Praeludium et Allegro,” 
» mrs ; @y-+t + o* ‘ ’ sé ; 
Pugnani-Kreisle1 ; Gluck’s “Melodie,” the 
Tartini-Kreisler “Variations on a Theme 
by Corelli,” Saint-Saeéas’s “Havanaise” 


season at 


sisting artists. 


good 


gave a 
account of 


’ 


and “Sicilienne and Rigaudon,” Fran- 
Coeur. 
Mr. Morrell revealed a voice of fine 


quality and sang with artistic expres- 
sion “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” 
by Frederic Clay, and Oley Speaks’s “On 
the Road to Mandalay.” 

Miss Wyckoff, a Western girl, who will 
make her debut in Agolian Hall shortly, 
showed talent in playing Chopin’s Bal- 
lade in F Minor and a Strauss-Tausig 
Waltz, which was encored. 

Alfred Boyce, assistant conductor, ae 
companied the club admirably. 

HR. F. SB. 


YSAYE IMPRESSES OHIOANS 


Belgian Virtuoso and Beryl Rubinstein 
Stir Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 21.—An impressive 

greeting was extended to Ysaye, the 
great Belgian violinist, Tuesday evening 
upon his joint appearance here with 
Beryl Rubinstein, the gifted young pian- 
ist, at Emery Auditorium before a good 
sized audience. 
_It is remarkable to note how compara- 
tively little the advancing years have 
affected the Belgian’s playing. Of course, 
here and.there one may note that his 
technique is not quite as flawless as of 
yore nor his intonation as true. All that 
is forgotten in the sweep of his won- 
derful readings and the broadness of 
his artistry. The culminating point of 
the evening’s enjoyment was reached in 
the performance of the “Kreutzer” So- 
nata, which received a memorable read- 
ing'at the hands of Ysaye and his youth- 
ful fellow artist, Rubinstein. The latter 
also shone resplendently in a number of 
piano soli. bw» & &, 


Isabelle Bradford Arouses Admiration 
in Wilmington Recital 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 15.—lIsabelle 


Jerdone Bradford, a niece of United 
States District Judge Bradford, was 


heard in recital here last week and was 
given a welcome by her audience such as 
she deserved. Her voice—a mezzo-so- 
prano—is velvety in quality and has re- 
ceived thorough training. The program 
offered was astonishing in range of num- 
bers, considering the youthfulness of the 
singer, but Miss Bradford was fully equal 
to its demands. Probably her best num- 
bers were “A Song of France,” by Bryce- 
son Treharne; “Deep River,” by Bur- 
leigh; “Cuddle Doon,” by Homer, and 
“Beau Soir,” by Debussy. Elsie Bunker 
at the piano, acquitted herself admirably 
as accompanist. za Gs Oe 
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HAMLIN REFUSES TO SING 
FOR ALLEGED PACIFISTS 


Tenor Leaves Carnegie Hall as Result of 
Speech by Mischa Appelbaum of 
Humanitarian Cult 


As the result of a speech made by 
Mischa Appelbaum at a meeting of the 
Humanitarian Cult at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 22, George Hamlin, 
the operatic and concert tenor, who was 
on the program for a solo, declined to 
sing. Mr. Hamlin took exception to 
Mr. Appelbaum’s statement that he 
(Appelbaum) was a pacifist, which, Mr. 


Appelbaum later explained, referred to 
his sentiments before the war. 

After Mr. Appelbaum’s speech, Mr. 
Hamlin sent him a note, in which he 
said: “I am amazed to hear you are a 
pacifist, and as I am very far from one 
I feel that I cannot appear, and thereby 
permit the impression that I am in sym- 
pathy with your views, which I am not.” 

Mr. Hamlin, who was seated in a box 
with his wife, son and daughter and 
the wife and sister-in-law of Senator 
Poindexter, then left the hall. 

At his home last night Mr. Hamlin 
said he thought the Humanitarian Cult 
was a “public spirited organization,” and 
for that reason had consented to sing. 
He declared that he and his party ob- 
jected also to the general conduct of 
the meeting, which, Mr. Hamlin thought, 
showed antagonism to the United States 
military policy. 

Mr. Hamlin said Mr. Appelbaum 
caught him in the lobby as he was 
leaving and declared he was not a paci- 
fist, and had not said he was at this 
time. Mr. Hamlin replied that he could 
not take part in such a meeting. Mr. 
Appelbaum then read the note to the au- 
dience and said: “It seems to have been 
a night of misunderstandings.” 








Hammerstein Again Sued by Trustee 


Oscar Hammerstein’s trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, Nathaniel A. Elsberg, has filed 
another suit against the impresario and 
his associate, L. D. Andrews, in the 
United States District Court. In the 
present suit, an outcome of the one insti- 
tuted recently by Mr. Elsberg as the 
result of the transfer of 4998 shares of 
Hammerstein Opera Company stock by 
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the impresario to his wife, which trans- 
fer, it was alleged, without legal con- 
sideration, the plaintiff claims that cer- 
tain costumes, scenery, etc., to the value 
of $25,000 were transferred from one 
defendant to another “without any in- 
tention on the part of the defendants of 
transferring the actual ownership, but 
with intent on their part for the purpose 
of hindering, delaying and defrauding 
Hammerstein’s creditors.” 


ST. PAUL WELCOMES THE 
ZOELLNERS IN CONCERT 


Quartet, Presented Under Auspices of 
Schubert Club, Is Given Most 
Appreciative Reception 


St. PAUL, MINN., Jan. 21.—The Zoell- 
ner Quartet made its first public appear- 
ance in St. Paul Saturday night, under 
the auspices of the Schubert Club, the 
latter thus adding one more to a long 
list of initial presentations to its credit. 
The practice of the Schubert Club in 
presenting a chamber music organiza- 
tion of high standing for at least one 
concert a year, in addition to the vari- 
ous ensembles of local performers as- 
sembled for special single purposes, is 
accepted and encouraged as one of pecu- 
liar educational .value. The Zoellner 
Quartet fell naturally into the place thus 
assigned it, contributing also a highly 
entertaining quality. 

The “Sketches” of Eugéne Goossens, 
“On a Tarn” and “Jack o’ Lantern,” 
were probably the most distinctive fea- 
tures of the program. Fascinating in 
their modernity and in the atmosphere 
they created, their reception and that of 
a Goossens Suite added as an encore, con- 
tributed liberally to a justification of the 
reception the quartet has received from 
the New York public. 

Emanuel Moor’s Trio for Two Violins 
and Piano brought forward Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., as pianist. The Haydn 
Quartet, Op. 74, No. 1, was delightful. 
The “Sonata & Quatre” of J. F. Fasch 
was the remaining number. 

F. L. C. B. 











A novel joint recital will be given at 
fHolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
Feb. 13, when two young English art- 
ists, May Mukle, ’cellist, and Rebecca 
Clarke, viola player, will unite in the 
presentation of an interesting program. 
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CECIL FANNING PLANS 
“GOVERNOR’S MUSICALES” 


Concert Series to Aid in Work Being 
Done by Pianist for Camp 
Sherman Soldiers 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, and his ac- 
companist, H. P. Turpin, pianist, are 
deeply engrossed in the work of the 
Columbus (Ohio) War Camp Commu- 
nity Service, of which the former is a 
member. Mr. Fanning has been pro- 
moting concerts at Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, for the soldiers in 
training there, and has interested a num- 
ber of prominent musicians in the work. 
They have been giving many concerts 
where the artists tendered their services 
free, but were obliged to pay their own 
expenses. 

Mr. Fanning has now worked out a 
plan to raise funds for this purpose. 


Through the inauguration of the Gov- 
ernor’s Musicales, which Mr. Fanning 
and Mr. Turpin are carrying on, sub- 
stantial results are expected in aid of 
the Camp Sherman Entertainment Fund. 
Governor Cox of Ohio has pledged his 
support and turned his beautiful new 
house over for the first musicale, which 
took place on Jan. 12. A splendid pro- 
gram was given by Mr. Fanning, Mrs. 





_F. A. Seiberling, contralto, accompanied 


by Mrs. F. A. Funkhouser; H. B. Turpin 
and Marie Hertenstein, pianists. 

All the soloists were Ohio musicians 
and the event was quite unique in every 
way. The same recital was repeated 
with great success in the Hotel Deshler, 


‘ Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 14, the ballroom 


being donated by the hotel management. 

Other appearances for Mr. Fanning 
and Mr. Turpin included a recital, as- 
sisted by the local chorus, at the Baldwin 
Wallace Conservatory, Borea, Ohio, on 
Jan. 15; Columbus Garrison, Jan. 20, 
and Y. M. C. A., Jan. 27. An invaluable 
aid to the concerts in the Red Cross Com- 
munity Building at Camp Sherman has 
been a beautiful A. B. Chase concert 
grand piano presented by the Red Cross 
Chapter of Norwalk, Ohio. 





MISS JEPPERSON IN UTAH 





Contralto Organizes and Conducts Ora- 
torio Society in Her Native City 


BosTon, Jan. 17.—Musical New Eng- 
land will be interested to learn of the 
success of Florence Jepperson, a con- 
tralto well known in this city through 
her former services as contralto soloist 
at the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist 
Church, and a singer whose successful 
concert and oratorio appearances were 
known throughout New England. 

Miss Jepperson returned to her native 
city, Provo, Utah, about a year ago and 
she has been conducting classes and ap- 
pearing in concert there with marked 
success. Her most recent artistic 
achievement has been the forming of an 
organization of 150 voices, which is 
known as the Oratorio Society of Provo. 
Miss Jepperson is the conductor of this 
society and on Dec. 17 directed her forces 
in a Christmas community service at the 
At this performance 
she directed the chorus and a large or- 
chestra in a performance of the ora- 
torio, “The Holy City,” and miscellaneous 
numbers for orchestra, chorus and solo- 
ists. Miss Jepperson sang also recently 
with pronounced success in Salt Lake 
City, with the Oratorio Society, in a 
performance of the “Messiah.” 

W. H. L. 





Mme. Homer Gives Recital in Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19—Mrs. 
Greene recently presented Mme. Louise 
Homer in recital. The noted contralto’s 
program began with the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” in which she invited the audi- 
ence to join in the chorus. At the end of 
the concert she sang “The. Red Cross 
Hymn” by Horatio Parker. Other num- 
bers were two arias from “Mignon,” 
“Connais-tu le pays” and “Me voici dans 
son boudoir,” which were sung with dra- 
matic spirit and vocal charm. Mme. 
Homer also gave a group of songs by 
Sidney Homer and some folk and sacred 
songs. W. 4H. 





Newark Hears Yvonne de Tréville 


NEwarK, N. J., Jan, 23.—The large 
audience attending the first concert of 





the Newark Oratorio Society’s thirty- 
ninth season last Monday was rewarded 
by hearing the noted coloratura soprano, 
Yvonne de Tréville, make her first ap- 
pearance in Newark. Her opening num- 
ber, the aria from  Charpentier’s 
“Louise” was followed by a song by 
Claude Warford, “Pieta.” “Dream Song,” 
by the same composer, followed “The 
Bells of Rheims,” by Edwin Lemare. The 
concluding number was the “Bourboun- 
aise” from “Manon Lescaut,” which had 
to be repeated. The gifted singer was 
very ably assisted at the piano by Claude 
Warford. 


PORTLAND WELCOMES 
GALLO OPERA FORCES 


Seven 








Company Sings 
Large 


San Carlo 
Operas to 
Audiences 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 13.—The week 
of grand opera given by the San Carlo 
Opera Company, Fortune Gallo, impre- 
sario, formed a rare treat for Portland 
music-lovers. 

The engagement opened Monday with 
“Aida,” Elizabeth Amsden, Stelle De- 
mette and Manuel Salazar singing the 
leading réles. The entire performance 
was splendidly given. The attendance 
at this first performance was over 3000. 

On Tuesday night “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” were given with 
great success, and Wednesday night 
“Lucia,” with Edvidge Vaccari. “Mar- 
tha” was sung on Thursday afternoon 
and a fine production of “Faust” fol- 
lowed in the evening, in which Luisa 
Darclee, Pietro de Biasi, Giuseppe Agos- 
tini, Alice Homer, Joseph Royer and 
Marta Melis were highly applauded. 

Friday night was the banner night, 
when “Gioconda” aroused the audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Manuel 
Salazar sang the réle of Enzo and had 
to repeat the aria, “Cielo e Mar,” three 
times before the audience would allow 
the opera to go on. Elizabeth Amsden 
was the Gioconda and Stella Demette 
Laura. Carlo Peroni conducted all of 
the operas with finish. The season closed 
with “Tales of Hoffmann” Saturday 
afternoon and “Il Trovatore” in the eve- 
ning. It has been a long time since 
Portland has had such a feast of grand 
opera. The company was brought here 
by the Ellison-White Agency, and man- 
aged by Mrs. H. Heppner. A. B. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Ruggles of Boston 
have announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Margaret Emily, to Arthur 
W. Turner, chief electrician, U.S.N.R.F. 
Miss Ruggles is a violinist and singer 
and is the niece of Prof. Henry Dike 
Sleeper, head of the department of mu- 
sic at Smith College. Her mother is 
Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, singer. 
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Metropolitan’s Tuesday Performances in 
uaker City Sanctioned by Government 


| Local Opera House Having No Attractions for Other Nights, Gatti Is Permitted to Resume 
Regular Schedule—Postponed Performance to Be Made Up—*‘Dark”’ Night Musically 
Illumined at Academy by Brilliant and Novel Concert—Bauer Hears Himself Play, 
Through Medium of Duo-Art Piano—Tempest of Enthusiasm of Local Début of Heifetz 
—Orchestra Devotes Proceeds of Four Concerts to Red Cross—Ernest Bloch Leads 
Stokowski Forces in Two Concerts of Own “Jewish Cycle” 


By H. T. CRAVEN 




















QMHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—Musical 

affairs here took a highly interesting 
turn last week notwithstanding the oper- 
ation of Dr. Garfield’s closing order. 
Events of conspicuous artistic import, 
such as the respective débuts of Jascha 
Heifetz and Ernest Bloch, were happily 
unaffected by the Tuesday ban, while 
even on the “off” night the Academy of 
Music was bright. Its auditorium was 
crowded on Tuesday night with an audi- 
ence deeply interested in an entertain- 
ment given by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, partly to exploit the wonders of the 
Duo-Art piano, for which Harold Bauer* 
had made a brilliant roll. 

This concert had been originally booked 
for Monday. The first ruling of the Fuel 
Administrator established that day as a 
dark one in the theaters. Announcement 
was then made that a Tuesday night per- 


formance would take place. Then came 
the revised regulation fixing Tuesday as 
the amusement-less day. Fearful of the 
public’s confusion were the concert b_lled 
for Monday after all, special permission 
was solicited for a Tuesday hearing. 
Washington granted the request and 
thus it happened that throughout the en- 
tire city of Philadelphia the historic 
Academy was the only place of amuse- 
ment open on the so-called “dark” night. 

The opera, however, still suffered. 
Fortunately by this time Mr. Gatti’s 
troubles here have been straightened out. 
Since our Metropolitan Opera House has 
no regular attraction for any night in 
the week save Tuesday—long the tradi- 
tional opera night—the Government has 
taken an attitude of “sweet reasonable- 
ness” and sanctioned for the future the 
previously arranged Tuesday roster of 
lyric drama by the Broadway organiza- 
tion. The grand opera season will there- 
fore be resumed here on the date fixed for 
the next subscription performance, Feb. 
5, when “La Traviata,” with Frieda Hem- 
pel in the name part, will be the bill. 
Only one performance, that originally 
listed for Tuesday, Jan. 22, has thus to 
be made up by Mr. Gatti’s forces. The 


date and the character of this postponed | 


production have yet to be announced. 

As for the Academy’s entertainment, 
which helped to dispel some of the gloom 
of last Tuesday, that enterprise was 
unique in several ways. It was remark- 
able to see that stately temple of music 
open on a night when all other theaters 
were closed. It was still more unusual 
to hear a piano concerto performed with- 
out the visible stage presence of the vir- 
tuoso. Mr. Stokowski had arranged a 
dignified and attractive program offering 
as exclusively instrumental features the 
Dvorak “New World” Symphony and a 
suite from Bizet’s incidental music. for 
Daudet’s Provencal drama “L’Arlé- 
sienne.” Curiosity and interest, how- 
ever, centered in the piano number, the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in G Minor. Even 
the skeptics, who were not sure as to how 
faithfully the ingenious instrument— 
called “mechanical” for want of a better 
word—reproduced the tone, touch and 
temperamental shadings of Mr. Bauer, 
were compelled to confess that the work 
was brilliantly and inspiringly inter- 
preted. : 

Mr. Bauer, who was in a proscenium 
box, expressed his pleasure over its pow- 
ers of interpretative mimicry and at 
the conclusion of the concerto he ap- 
peared on the stage and bowed his 
acknowledgment of the audience’s fer- 
vent applause. The orchestra under Mr. 
Stokowski, accompanied the “machine” 
without a hitch—no mean achievement 
in technique. 


Début of Heifetz 


The next day, in its afternoon hours, 
brought to the same stage the long- 
heralded Jascha Heifetz. His local 
début was under the auspices of Wal- 


‘ packed house. 


ter Damrosch’s New York Symphony 
Orchestra, which gave an impressive 
reading of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and a most spirited and at- 
mospheric interpretation of the Bac- 
chanale from “Samson and_ Delilah.” 
Heifetz, however, unmistakably drew 
the crowd, for despite their admir- 
able artistry these matinée Damrosch 
concerts seldom attract an absolutely 
But on Wednesday after- 
noon hundreds of enthusiasts were turned 
away from the Academy doors. Those 
unadmitted were to be pitied, for the 
young Russian violinist was in superb 
form. 

It has been hinted that Mr. Heifetz 
was not at his best at a concert given in 
New York a few weeks ago. Even the 
greatest artists—perhaps those more 
than others—have their moods. The gen- 
eral verdict on Heifetz seems to be that 
he is much less variable, though not en- 
tirely without temperamental vacilla- 
tions. 

Luckily there was no faltering in his 
art when the Philadelphians heard him 
for the first time. Asa revelation of mu- 
sical eloquence, his performace of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto in D was ineffa- 
bly entrancing. The wizardry of his 
technique was so subtle that it was not 
easy to focus attention on the prodigious 
fluency of his mere mechanics. _ 

And amid all this rapturous voicing of 
beauty the master virtuoso retained that 
mysterious self-possession that is almost 
too negative in character even to be 
called modesty. 

The present week will be notable for 
the first Heifetz recital and it will then 
be possible to appraise his worth in 
varied fields, an estimate unattainable 
from his rendition of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, which is purely romantic mu- 
oe, aS distinguished for intellectual ap- 

eal. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has been 
having a busy time here. In addition to 
its share in the Duo-Art performances, 
the organization submitted its two sub- 
scription concerts and an extra entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
This last took place in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Thursday night before 
a vast audience. The services of all par- 
ticipants, including all those connected 


‘with the business side of the undertak- 


ing, were given gratis. E. T. Stotesbury 
donated the opera house. The occasion 
was a huge success, an inspiring exhibi- 
tion of artistic patriotism. A request 
program was offered, consisting of Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore” No. 3 Overture, Schu- 


bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, Scrya- 
bine’s “Poeme d’Extase” and Sibelius’s 
“Finlandia.” . 


It is almost superfluous to add that the 
programed selections were played in pol- 
ished style. They are familiar and es 
tablished concert favorites. 


A Visiting Composer-Conductor 


The Bloch concerts in the Academy on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
had factors of exceptional significance. 
Mr. Stokowski relinquished his baton to 
the Swiss composer on these occasions. 
This was a graceful attention to a dis- 
tinguished visitor, but its artistic results 


were less gratifying. M. Bloch is an 
original and highly talented music 
maker. His virtues as an orchestral di- 


rector are not notable. Not gifted with 
the so-called “conductor’s beat,” his lead- 
ing lacks incisive authority. His scores 
could unquestionably have been presented 
to better advantage by Mr. Stokowski. 
Moreover, the dignity and impressive- 
ness of such essays into the novel field 
of Jewish music as were submitted might 
have proved more effective if heard in 
moderation. Contrast is as essential to a 
musical menu as to a more material 
meal. Despite the power and tragic 
force of last week’s programs the atmos- 
phere of monotony could not be dispelled. 
Weariness was evident on the faces of 
many auditors as the concerts proceeded. 
Each of the compositions be it said, 


however, was of conspicuous importance 
in itself. The “Three Jewish Poems,” 
which came first, are characterized by 
striking fertility of instrumental inven- 
tion, in superficial coloring allied to the 
modern French school, of which M. Bloch 
is a brilliant product. The “Danse” is im- 
pregnated with mystic Oriental musical 
idioms; the “Rite” evokes imaginative 
pictures of Israel’s temple; the “Funeral 
Cortege” is a somber, human and touch- 
ing threnody. 


The composer in his most inspired vein 
is revealed in the Hebrew Rhapsody, 
“Schelomo” (Solomon), a vivid and mas- 


terly tonal depiction of the psychology 
of the greatest and “wisest” of Semitic 
monarchs, his sensualism, his contrast- 
ing devout austerity, his piercing ironic 
melancholy. In this work the ’cello is 
employed as a solo instrument against a 
background of opulent orchestration. 
Hans Kindler was the virtuoso, playing 
his exquisite passages with deep intensity 
of feeling. 

Two Psalms, the 137th and the 114th, 
followed this master-work, and although 
written with dignity and sincerity, they 
suffered by comparison. Povla Frijsh, 
the Danish contralto, sang the French 
texts. 

The program ended with the first two 
movements of the “Israel”? symphony. 
This unfinished composition has moments 
of high tragic beauty, but M. Bloch’s 
prolixity, his continual insistence on a 
single spiritual key, are rather too pro- 
fusely displayed. The merits of his art 
are much better brought out where he 
works under more confining restrictions 
of form, as in the case of his charming 
Quartet, which the Flonzaleys gave here 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber Music Association earlier in the sea- 
son. 

The second movement of the symphony 
is vocally reinforced. The quartet of 
women’s voices employed consisted of 
Mary Barrett, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Alice Fidler, contralto, and 
Mme. Frijsh. Henry Hotz, basso, sang 
the impressive “Adonai Elohim” and 
some French verses of supplication. 





FLORENCE EASTON 
SUPERB “‘LODOLETTA”’ 


Heard in Second Performance of 
Mascagni Work—Week of 
Repetitions 


If proof had been lacking that Flor- 
ence Easton is a consummate singing 
artist, the Metropolitan’s soprano’s read- 
ing of the title rdéle of Mascagni’s “Lo- 
doletta” would have supplied evidence 
and to spare. This latest product by the 
composer of “Cavalleria” received its 
second New York performance on the 
evening of the first heatless Monday, a 
mammoth audience assembling to hear 
Caruso in the part of Flammen. It will 
be remembered that Mme. Farrar sang 
Lodoletta at the premiére of the work, 
but she was indisposed when the second 
performance came due and the part was 
entrusted to Mme. Easton. And how 
gloriously did Gatti’s new soprano sing 
this thankless réle! Her acting was en- 
tirely convincing; she even managed her 
wooden shoes like one who has dwelt for 
a space in the rural districts of the Neth- 
erlands. The supreme thing about her 
histrionic treatment of this rédle, to our 
mind, was its naturalness. 

In this Lodoletta the hero-villain truly 
encountered a simple Dutch girl; her 
awkward walk, her naivete, everything 
that entered in this interpretation gave 
plausible semblance to the character it is 
intended to portray. 

Caruso received—and justly so—re- 
peated ovations for his magnificent sing- 
ing. Mme. Easton was a close second in 
the audience’s favor. (Who can hope for 
more when Caruso sings?) The remain- 
ing members of the cast were as before. 
Roberto Moranzoni threw himself heart 
and soul into the conducting of the score. 
To speak of the latter would be adding 
to the ink that Mascagni has wasted up- 
on it. B. R. 

Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila” was 
repeated on Wednesday night with the 
same cast as previously with the excep- 
tion of Mme. Matzenauer as the Philis- 
tine princess. She was much applauded 
after her three great arias. 

On Thursday night “Trovatore” was 
sung with Muzio, Matzenauer, Martin- 
elli and de Luca, and Mr. Papi conduct- 
ing. 

Friday brought a repetition of “Mme. 
Butterfly” to a _ sold-out-house. Mme. 
Farrar again scored as the heroine and 
Messrs. Althouse and Scotti were heard 
to advantage in their accustomed rdles. 

At the Saturday matinée the double 
bill of Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” and “Pagli- 
acci” was given. In the former Mme. 
Easton, Miss Braslau and Messrs. Alt- 
house and Didur were heard and in the 
latter, Miss Muzio and Messrs. Caruso 
and Amato. 

In the evening “Aida” was sung with 
a new cast which included Mmes. Rap- 
pold and Matzenauer and Messrs King- 
ston and Chalmers. The newcomers were 
very well regeived and the performance 
as a whole was excellent. 





BACH CHOIR SINGS 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Come from Bethlehem for Gala 
Performance—-A Memorable 
Concert 
Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 

Conductor. Gala Concert with Bethle- 

hem Bach Choir, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 

Conductor. Carnegie Hall, Evening, 

Jan. 26. The Program: 

Bach: “Kyrie Eleison” (from the B 
Minor Mass). Two Chorales, from the 
Tombeau, Ode of Mourning; (a) “Thou 
Bliss of Earliest Innocence”; (b) “Wake, 
My Heart.” “Cum Sancto Spiritu in 
Gloria Dei Patris. Amen” (from the B 
Minor Mass). Chorus and Chorale, 
from “When Will God Recall My Spirit?” 
“Sanctus Dominus Deus Sabbaoth” 
(from the B Minor Mass). The- Beth- 
lehem Bach Choir. Wagner: Excerpts 
from ‘“Parsifal,” (a) “Good Friday 
Spell,” (b) “March of the Knights of 
the Holy Grail,” (c) Prelude and Glori- 
fication. 





Krom Bethlehem in Pennsylvania 
came the Bach Choir with its director, 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, to offer New Yorkers 
a fragment of the grave beauty im- 
prisoned in the pages of the greatest 
polyphonist of all time. Three-hundred 
of them, young and not so young, they 
ranged themselves behind the New York 


Philharmonic. Dynamic Dr. Wolle pre- 
faced the program with an electric per- 
formance of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Then, through a great hush, there 
penetrated faintly and very sweetly, the 
strains of a chorale, played by far-off 
trombonists. 

For their own part Dr. Wolle and the 
chorus—a true People’s Chorus—fully 
earned the rapturous applause bestowed 
upon them by the audience. The beauty 
of the spirit is in such singing, and the 
great departed master whose name this 
choir bears would have rejoiced and been 
glad to hear such sincere, devout utter- 
ances of his music. Of the latter surely 
nothing need, nothing can, be said. One 
does not praise a flower for the surpass- 
ing color or fragrance of its petals; one 
does not praise a mountain because it 
is sublime. 

America should be grateful that there 
is a Bach Choir; we in New York should 
be grateful that it visited us. 

The “Parsifal” excerpts were directed 
by Mr. Stransky. B. R. 


Another Tour for Bechtel Alcock 


Bechtel Alcock, who recently returned 
from a concert tour in the Middle West, 
has been selected to create the tenor 





role in Frank Harling’s new male 
chorus, “The Death of Minnehaha,’ 


which will be given by the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Feb. 5. Mr. Alcock leaves the same 
night for Spartanburg, S. C., where he 
begins a tour of joint recitals with 
Merle Alcock. 
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STRIKE AMONG ORCHESTRA PLAYERS OF PARIS 
ADDS TO DIFFICULTIES OF CURRENT SEASON 


War Prices Given as Reason and Public in Sympathy With Demands of Musicians—Presentation of 
Mariotte’s ‘‘Salomé’”’ Arouses Vigorous Discussion—May MacCrae Is Latest Australian Soprano to 
Be Heard in Paris—Etlin Returns After Serving at Front Since War Began 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Jan. 4, 1918. 


bye effect of war prices is making it- 

self evident in all classes of society, 
and the latest is the strike for higher 
wages among orchestra members. Such 
has not yet been heard of among mem- 
bers of the Grand or Opéra Comique, but 
it is among musicians of cinemas, in 
music halls, large and small, and in con- 
certs. The move is a serious one, for 
thousands of men and women belong to 
this very important walk of Paris life. 
It used to be that large organizations 


took the initiative, to be followed by 
smaller ones. Now it is the contrary, 
perhaps because these more modest 
people are far greater in number, and 
greater also in influence. About two 
years or less ago there was a great 
movement among all musicians to claim 
higher recompense, and the threatened 
strike was met with a tiny advance. 
This big strike now on is more impor- 
tant, each member demanding forty 
cents a day increase. The directors of 
the smaller lyric halls met this week 
at the Théatre Edouard VII, the meet- 
ing presided over by their president, 
Mason, director of the Trianon-Lyrique, 
and by Soulie, director of the Theatre 
Moncey. All leaders say that it is im- 
possible to meet the advance, they them- 
selves and their houses being as hard 
pressed by the increase in living and ex- 
pense as their employees. 

The result of much wrangling and dis- 
cussion is that rather than pay what 
will amount to such a large sum daily, 
the orchestras, small as some are, will 
be abolished and pianists put in their 
places. The Gaité and Vaudeville came 
to some understanding with their musi- 
cians and the performances will con- 
tinue as heretofore. Just what has been 
done is a secret, but it is the general 
belief that the advance has been cut in 
two, making a franc a day increase. The 
directors of such rendezvous as _ the 
Mayol, Folies Bergéres and Olympia 
have consented to a franc a day advance, 
but the musicians have not yet signified 
their willingness to work at the price. 
The less important music halls refuse 
flatly to raise their wage, and at New 
Year’s performances the “pale piano” 
alone accompanied the performances. 

Musicians have never been fairly paid 
in Paris for their valuable aid in enter- 
tainment, and if they ever expect to take 
a stand for dignity and recognition, now 
is the moment, when every place is 
packed at performances and when living 
expenses are extremely high. As a con- 
sequence of the position occupied by these 


people, before the war just as soon as 
a singer or instrumentalist got a foot- 
ing or encouragement to give perform- 
ances in a foreign country, he lost no 
time going there and taking root, if pos- 
sible. All this is a distinct loss to their 
own country and, as the strikers have 
notified the public how miserably they 
have been paid, the public is right behind 
the musicians and will remain so till a 
just wage is given. All this poor pay 
is the reason for bad performances at 
the Opéra. With the tariff, the orches- 
tra members could not rehearse, nor 
were they expected to, consequently, 
rather than belong to a company that 
gave such inferior ensemble work, tne 
best members resigned, to give all their 
time to classes and lessons. The Opéra 
Comique has a fairly good orchestra, the 
natural result of more frequent repeti- 
tion with chorus and soloists. 


Mariotte “Salome” Rouses Discussion 


The Concert Colonne-Lamoureux gave 
almost the entire opera of Mariotte, 
“Salomé,” Sunday, with Brécal and Hu- 
berty soloists. That long final scene that 
comprises the strong parts of the drama 
and opera was done to perfection, and 
Pierné, who directed, played his part ad- 
mirably. The “Salome” of Mariotte has 
not been heard in years. It was created 
at the Gaité Lyric by Lucienne Bréval 
and, as everyone was then interested in 
the other Salomé” given at the Grand 
Opéra, not much attention was given to 
the lesser composer, Mariotte, though 
the work was far above the average so- 
called modern compositions, and had not 
war appeared the year following the 
début of this “Salomé,” it is probable 
that Mariotte would have been encour- 
aged to write more. 

Music critics and musicians declare 
that the instrumentation of “Salomé” 
is too compact, too full of one big change 
after another, too unusual to be followed 
by any ear save that accustomed to ultra- 
modern music. As for the charge of 
unusual, the story itself is unusual and 
ferocious, and admirers of Mariotte 
think that he has but faithfully swung 
with the abnormal steps ‘of the story. 
Everyone recalls the final scene of the 
opera in which, after having danced, the 
girl throws herself at the feet of Herod 
and repeats to her stepfather: “You say 
I may ask anything I most desire. Then 
give me the head of the prisoner Jo- 
kanaan!” The kiss that is printed on 
the dead lips of the head as it is pre- 
sented to Salomé and the order to slay 
her from Herod calls for the most vio- 
lent discords, and any musician trans- 
lating the scene to a score would be ex- 
pected to make something grotesque and 
extraordinary—which is more or less 
the case of the music of Mariotte, now 
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under even more severe criticism than 
when the opera was inaugurated. 

The second concert of “Artistes Fran- 
caises,”’ assisted by Gabrielle Dauly, 
Denise Sternberg and Rachel Baume, 
took place Sunday at the Palais de Glace 
with the following program: 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Nardini; 


“Les Djinns,’ a poem of Victor Hugo, César 
Franck; “Air of the Faux Lord,’ Picinni; 


“Trois Chansons de Shakespeare,” Pau! Vidal ; 
Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe,’’ Weber; Scénes Al- 
saciennes,’’ Massenet; “Soir d’&té,” Camille 
Fournier; ‘Samson and Delilah’; ‘The 


Bacchanale,’”’ Saint-Saéns. 


The orchestra was directed by Mar- 
guerite Canal. 

On Tuesday, New Year’s Day, a César 
Franck-Bach festival was given at the 
same hall, with Jeanne Montjovet, so- 
prano; Yvonne Astruc, violinist, and 
Henry Mayer of the Comédie Francaise. 
The “Redemption” in entirety was heard, 
with a chorus of 120 voices. -Henry 
Mayer was heard in his répertoire. 

These concerts are always well at- 
tended, partly because only good com- 
posers are heard; the best talent assists 
and another, the price of seats is within 
thebourse of the average music-lover. 
The hall has a vast seating capacity and, 
as the box receipts are for war wounded, 
every séance is splendidly attended. 


Greet May MacCrae 


May MacCrae gave a matinée at her 
home during the week, at which such 
musicians as Bella Edwards, Eva Mudoci 
and John Byrne assisted, with instru- 
mental solos by the young composer, 


Mile. de St. Glin. The “Air Célébre” 
of Purcell was played by Bella Ed- 
wards and Eva Mudoci, then “Rococco” 
of Dufruche. Byrne sang a bunch of 
Cadman songs, “La Procession” of César 
Franck, “Berceuse” of Massenet and a 
selection from “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame.” 

Miss MacCrae herself, an amateur of 
no mean ability, sang a duet with Mr. 
Byrne, “Le Crucifix,” by Faure, and 
some old Scotch songs. Her voice is a 
warm, rich soprano, her enunciation dis- 
tinct and she sings with good style. This 
young woman is from Australia, that 
land of lovely singers, and as she has 
located in Paris, the music colony ex- 
pects much entertainment from her 
talents. 

Henri Etlin appeared on the horizon 
only recently, having been lost in the 
shuffle when war was declared. It ap- 
pears that this brilliant pianist, who had 
such a future was among the first to 
enlist in national defense, and since 
August, 1914, he has been fantassin, 
trench digger, chauffeur, messenger and 
dispatch bearer, a patient in hospitals, 
in fact, he’s been everything save pris- 
oner. 

Etlin came to Paris last week with 
his family to convalesce, and as his 
strength is slow in returning, it is prob- 
able he will not return to war work for 
some months to come. He has not for- 
gotten his English, and always speaks 
of his memorable tournée in California, 
“that most wonderful of all countries,” 
he remarks. The pianist expects to re- 
turn to America at some future time. 

' A rumor was afloat last week that 
Renaud would sing with Marthe Chénal 
in “Thais” at the Grand. But the man- 
agement itself is as yet uncertain what 
the baritone will do, now that he has 
returned to his profession. Marthe Ché- 
nal has been engaged at the Grand, her 
place at the Opéra Comique being filled 
by Yvonne Chazel, and after the great 
Battistini departs, it will take some such 
big artists to “keep the ball rolling.” 
LEONORA RAINES. 





HAS “LONG DISTANCE” VOICE 


ee 


Olive Kline’s Song Records Greeted by 
Friends in Chinese Interior 


“Although I have not, as yet, earned 
the reputation of ‘having the loudest 
voice I have ever heard,’ as the story 
runs, I certainly seem to have a long 
distance one, according to two of my 
friends who are now in the heart of 
China,” said Olive Kline, the soprano. 
“I have just received, properly stamped 
and censored No. 43-V.R., a delightful 
Christmas and New Year’s card from 
them, showing a partially open portal of 
a Chinese Temple, wherein is inscribed: 


“May the Five Blessings Gather ’Round 
Your Door. 

“Christmas and New Year’s Greetings 
from China.” 


The next page shows a picture of the 
Summer Palace in Peking. On the re- 
verse side my friends write: 


“Cheng Chow, China. 
“We’re 15,000 miles in the interior of 
China, and your voice on the Victrola 
helps make life worth living. 
“Once again we thank you. 
“DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, 
“C. F. CRESS.” 





OFFER GALE COMFOSITIONS 





Unusual Program Given in Musicale at 
Studio of Joseph Regneas 


At the residence studio of Joseph 
Regneas on Wednesday evening, Jan. 23, 
a program of compositions by Walter C. 
Gale was presented, with Mr. Gale at 
the piano. It was an innovation at these 
musicales to sing so many religious 
works, but the beauty of these composi- 
tions—“Te Deum in B Flat,” “Come 
Unto Me,” “O Saviour, I have naught 
to plead” and “I beheld and lo!”—and 
the inspiring way in which they were 
sung made them impressive. 

Louise McMahon, soprano; Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, 
tenor; Mary Potter, contralto, and An- 
drea Sarto, baritone, were the artists 
Mr. Regneas presented in the program, 
and their singing reflected high credit 
on him as an instructor. Miss Mac- 
Mahan sang “The Moon and the Stars,” 





“Blossom Song” and with Miss Potter 
the duets, “As pants the heart” and 
“Fair Daffodils,’ Mme. Van der Veer 
“Happiness” and “Thy Face,” Mr. Miller 
“Lead, Kindly Light” and “The Dawn 
of Peace.” The singers named and Miss 
Ayres sang in the sacred ensemble num- 
bers mentioned above. An aud.ence that 
filled the rooms applauded Mr. Gale and 
his interpreters heartily, including sev- 
eral composers and publishers, and Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, for whom Mr. Gale 
plays the organ each morning at her 
home. Mr. Regneas received felic-tations 
on all sides for the work of the singers, 
all of whom have studied with him for 


several terms. 
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Mezzo Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


TRIUMPHS AS “CARMEN” IN 
HAVANA, WITH BRACALE CO. 











“CUBA,” JAN. 2, 1918: 

Alice Gentle, whom we have already admired and applauded as Amneris 
in “Aida,” sang the title role in “Carmen” last night and rendered a most 
interesting impersonation throughout the entire opera in both her acting 
as well as her singing. Her first act was full of grace and coquetry and 
tumultuous applause followed her ‘“‘Habanera,’’ which was sung to perfec- 
tion. The “Seguidilla,"’ which followed, and the duet were most expres- 
sively sung and at the end of the act Miss Gentle was recalled many times. 
In the card scene, which she sang most impressively, and the finale of the 
third act, she revealed herself an actress without rival. In the fourth act 
the premonition of the impending catastrophe seemed to be foreshadowed 
in the sombre quality of her tone and the impressiveness of her death 
scene electrified the audience. Alice Gentle last night achieved a great 
victory. The public was quick to appreciate her magnificent work and she 
was forced to come repeatedly before the curtain. Her Carmen is one that 
will not be easily forgotten and she may well be proud of it. 


REVISTA DE TEATROS, HAVANA, JAN. 2, 1918: 


Alice Gentle made a real creation of the part of Carmen, the interpreta- 
tion of which brought her clamorous applause. Beginning with the famous 
Habafiera of the first act and ending with the tragic finale of the fourth 
act, she revealed herself not only a singer of first rank, but also a remark- 
able actress, worthy of any stage in the world. The characterization of 
the cigarette girl by Miss Gentle was as true and sincere as that of her 
impersonation of the Egyptian Princess in “‘Aida’ at her debut. WHer 
Carmen was as highly appreciated as her brilliant performance of 
Amneris. 


AVISADOR COMERCIAL, HAVANA, JAN. 2, 1918: 


Last night “‘Carmen”™ was given at the Theatre Nacional with Alice 
Gentle in the title role, who on this occasion revealed herself an artist 
of great emotional power, ranking with the best interpreters of drama. 
She gave to the character of the cigarette girl all the colorful accent with 
which Merimée has painted his heroine. Her beautiful face and attractive 
figure had all the desired features of the type. Her large and hypnotic 
eyes radiated the power which compels love and passion and defies death. 
She had moments when we did not know which to admire more: the great 
singer of splendid schooling, or the great actress who gave to the role the 
true characteristics of Carmen. It was not the mere Carmen of the libretto, 
but a creature in whose veins flowed the red blood of life. The fascinating 
charm of her beautiful voice was as provocative to the public in Havana as 
to the unfortunate lover in the story. Miss Gentle’s costumes were in 
exquisite taste, realistically true, and reminded one of a portrait by 
Zuloaga. 


EL MUNDO, JAN. 2, 1918: 


Alice Gentle, the celebrated contralto, triumphed equally as a great 
singer and as a great actress. She made a real Carmen without exaggera- 
tion. In her Habafiera, duets and other musical numbers she was raptur 
ously applauded. Her fame as one of the best Carmens we have heard is 
amply justified. 


DIARIO DE LA MARINA, JAN 2, 1918: 


The famous mezzo-soprano, Alice Gentle, interpreted the heroine of 
Merimée’s story magnificently. She sang with artistic understanding, mak- 
ing the best of her splendidly trained voice, and creating a strong impres- 
sion with her rendition of the Habafiera. Her temperament and dominat- 
ing personality revealed themselves fully in the subsequent numbers and 
she was enthusiastically applauded. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC MAKING 
STEADY ADVANCE IN RICHMOND 
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Jay A. Donahue, Walter C. Mercer, Director of Music in Richmond 


Public Schools; Joseph C. Kessnich. Seated: Doris Baker and Gus A. Thilow 


ICHMOND, VA., Jan. 19.—Since the 
appearance here a year ago of John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
there has been renewed interest in the 
music life of the city. This is particu- 
larly notable in the schools. While here 
Mr. Freund made four addresses before 
school audiences and he aroused both 
teachers and pupils to enthusiastic en- 
deavors to accomplish greater things. 
As a direct result of his efforts the 
school board last summer decided to give 
credits to music pupils studying at home, 
and this has been a stimulus to increased 
interest among the school children. 
Music is also being taught in the schools 
and there are both day and night classes 
in sight reading and singing. Violin 
study is being made a feature and four 


prominent musicians are engaged as 
teachers in this department. They are 
Doris Baker, Joseph C. Kessnich, Gus A. 
Thilow and Jay A. Donahue, The violin 
classes have several hundred pupils and 
excellent progress is being made. As 
a result of the work in these classes sev- 
eral of the school children appeared in a 
special orchestra organized to play with 
the Wednesday Club in presenting Han- 
del’s ““Messiah.” 

Walter C. Mercer, director of the 
music in the Richmond public schools, is 
taking great interest in the violin classes 
and is endeavoring to organize in the 
schools an orchestra composed entirely 
of pupils. The John Marshall High 
School Chorus is said to be one of the 
best organizations of the kind in the 
South. W. G. O. 





GATTI’S SUPERS STRIKE 





Demand Same Pay for Rehearsals as 
for Performances 

The supers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House went on a strike on Jan. 23 and 
as a result it was almost feared that 
the opera season would be brought to 
a sudden and ignominious close. The 
casus belli was a demand upon the part 
of the spear-carriers for the same pay 
for rehearsal as for performance, namely 
fifty cents. 

It was claimed by these necessary ad- 
juncts to grand opera that in view of the 
high cost of living their stipend was in- 
sufficient. 

“It’s hard work, too,” said one of 
the supers. “Why, sometimes we have to 
carry a prima donna upstairs two or 
three times at a rehearsal and you have 
no idea how heavy some of them dames 
are!” 

F. J. Kudell, who is chorusmaster at 
the Metropolitan, was not greatly dis- 
turbed by the possibility of a strike. 

“Yes, it is true,” he said. “We had 
a kind of strike. Some of the boys who 
carry the spears got to demanding 50 
cents at rehearsals. But let me show 
you something.” 

He drew a list of names as long as 
his arm. “Does this look as if there 
are no supes in New York? Here’s our 
waiting list. If these gentlemen cannot 
be satisfied they can step out,” he said. 
“Still, we are considering the matter, 
and the raise may come.” 





Wilkesbarre Combines Organ Recital 
with Community Singing 

WILKESBARRE, PA., Jan. 26.—An in- 
teresting organ recital, combined with 
community singing was tried recently at 
St. Clement’s Church with fine results. 
Old and well-known hymns were used 
and were sung with zest. Charles O. 
Banks organist of Washington Avenue 


Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and formerly 
of this city, was the recitalist and his 
playing showed quality in registration 
and in a clear and crisp technique. His 
program gave his hearers certain solid 
forms and a modicum of rhythm and 
melody. The success was so pronounced 
that the program will be repeated. 
W. E. W. 


W. Frothingham Honored by 
American Red Cross 


John W. Frothingham, the New York 
concert manager, who went abroad last 
August as a member of an American Red 
Cross Commission detailed to investigate 
conditions in Serbia, Greece and Monte- 
negro, has been honored with the rank 
of major by that organization. Mr. 
l'rothingham’s investigations took him 
to the Serbian front within sight and 
sound of the guns and upon his return 
to Paris in December he was asked to 
return to the Balkans to undertake the 
supervision of canteen and reconstruc- 
tion work in the devastated countries. 
His New York office has just had a 
cable announcing his safe arrival in 
Salonika, where his headquarters will be 
for the present. 





John 





Blanche da Costa Makes Many Appear- 
ances in Middle West 


Blanche da Costa, the soprano, has 
been filling many engagements on her 
Western tour. Beginning with a recital 
on Jan. 16 at Muskegon, Mich., on Jan. 
23, she appeared in concert at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, for the Rotary Club and 
the same evening at the Ingleside Club. On 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
she was soloist with the Detroit? Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Henry Roth- 
well conducting, winning marked favor. 
Miss da Costa’s engagements will, in all 
probability, keep her occupied in the 
West until the middle of February, 
when she returns to New York. 
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ARTISTIC SUCCESS IN CHICAGO 
COSTS CAMPANINI OVER $100,000 


Exact Amount of Opera Association’s Season Deficit Kept Secret—Gliere’s Third Symphony, “‘llia 
Mourometz,”’ Fascinates Stock’s Audience at Its Premiére—McCormack Packs the Audi- 
torium—Rosalie Wirthlin’s Art Approved at Her Local Début—Mrs. Berenice Wyer’s Com- 
position Warmly Received—Josef Hofmann Triumphs with the Orchestra—Mme. Guilbert 
Says ‘‘“Americans Are Dead to Art’”—A Wealth of Other Important Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
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HE Chicago Opera Association’s sev- 

enth season, which closed Saturday 
night, was artistically the most success- 
ful season ever given here. If a season’s 
success is to be judged by its financial 
returns then this season has been a fail- 
ure, for the deficit runs probably well 
over the $100,000 mark. Just how big 
the deficit is the management will not 
state and it is probable that the figures 
will not be given out. This is, after all, 
the affair of the guarantors and not of 
the public, which has been treated to an 
unusual season of great singing. The 
revival of old operas for Galli-Curci, 


Muratore and Stracciari; the rising 
stars of Rosa Raisa and Giulio Crimi 
(now in a Chicago hospi.al to be oper- 
ated on for an ulcerated bullet wound re- 
ceived in the Italian-Turkish War); the 
production of several novelties, the excel- 
lent casting of the operas and the pres- 
ence in the company of some of the 
world’s greatest singers gave the stamp 
of sincerity and authority to the season. 

Meta Reddish, a young soprano, made 
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her Chicago début as Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” on the closing night of the opera, 
before the largest Saturday night audi- 
ence of the season. Miss Reddish has a 
beautiful high voice, young and pleasing, 
and she has the cleverness to throw a 
high F not in the score to the audience, 
which gave her so many recalls that she 
finally had to repeat the “Caro Nome.” 
Riccardo Stracciari again gave his im- 
pressive impersonation of Rigoletto, the 
most powerful and vocally beautiful in 
the writer’s memory. Vittorio Arimondi, 
Juan Nadal, Maria Claessens and Con- 
stantin Nicolay completed the cast. Giu- 
seppe Sturani conducted. 


New Gliere Symphony Given 


When the American Commission under 
Elihu Root went to Russia to offer advice 
to the newest republic Cyrus McCormick 
obtained the scores of several recent Rus- 
slan works never produced in this country 
and presented them, on his return, to the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Gliere’s 
third symphony, “Ilia Mourometz,” one of 
the works thus obtained, was given its 
first American performance at the last 
regular weekly pair of concerts in Orches- 
tra Hall, Frederick Stock conducting. The 
symphony, with its program dealing with 
the exploits of the mythical Ilia Mouro- 
metz, is one of the most interesting in ex- 
istence. Gliere is well known here by his 
tone poem, “Les Sirenes,” frequently 
heard on the orchestra’s program, but 
the symphony surpasses that as the sun 
surpasses the moon. The wealth of mel- 
ody, the distinctively Russian handling of 
the themes, the glowing colors of the 
symphony, the sharply defined themes and 
the fascinating imitations of natural 
sounds, such as the singing of birds in 
the forest, made it a work of intense in- 
terest. The last movement is soporific, 
reminding one of the sedative effect in 
“Les Sirenes” where the waves undulate 
through twenty-eight pages of the score, 
but the work as a whole is an unusually 
valuable addition to the orchestra’s rep- 
ertory. 

Rosseter G. Cole’s “Symphonic Pre- 
lude” was another novelty on the pro- 
gram and was very well liked. Efrem 
Zimbalist as soloist played Hubay’s Vio- 
lin Concerto in G minor and disclosed ii. 
his singing tone and impeccable musi- 
cianship the reason for ranking him as 
one of the great violinists of his time. 

John McCormack is a magnet, unfail- 
ingly drawing thousands to hear him 
whenever he sings in Chicago. On Sun- 
day he packed the Auditorium Theater 
to the doors and space had to be made 
for 700 persons on the stage. He had to 
sing extra after extra to satisfy the in- 
sistence of his audience. His Handel 
singing was as exquisite as one can hear 
from any singer in the world, and he sang 
Irish folk songs, not as if he were doing 
it merely to please, but as if he liked 
them, and therefore he sang them well. 
The beauty of McCormack’s voice needs 
no comment, for it is known everywhere. 
But he has more than voice, for he sings 
with a polish, an artistry, a flexibility 
and ease that make his work seem effort- 
less. It matters little what he sings. If 
it happens not to be great music, it seems 
great while he is singing it; and great 
music becomes, in his handling of it, su- 
premely and thoroughly satisfying. 


Gunn Conducts Symphony 


Glenn Dillard Gunn surpassed himself 
in his reading of Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony” on Sunday, as conductor of 
the American Symphony Orchestra in 
the Studebaker Theater. Hanna Butler 
sang “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” and 
“Depuis le Jour” with velvety tone. Rob- 
ert MacDonald put ginger into his read- 
ing of Moszkowski’s concerto in E for 
piano and he had to respond with an en- 
core. Mme. Sterling Doak-Rice read 
“King Robert of Sicily,” with incidental 
music by Rosseter G. Cole, the work mak- 
ing an excellent impression, 

A unique musical entertainment fea- 
tured the Carl D. Kinsey series of con- 
certs in the Ziegfeld Theater this week, 
when Mrs. Berenice Wyer’s cantillation, 
“Paolo and Francesca,” was given its 
first public performance Wednesday 
morning. The cantillation is a musical 


setting of Stephen Phillips’s poetic 
drama, “Paolo and Francesca,” on the 
old story of Francesca da Rimini. Wil- 
liam Owen, Shakespearean actor and 
former leading man with Julia Marlowe, 
recited the poem, while Mrs. Wyer 
played the piano and John Hanny, bari- 
tone, sang the solos. The music was in- 
teresting. A flowing prelude pictured the 
gloomy castle of Giovanni in Rimini, and 
leading motives descriptive of the three 
leading characters, Giovanni, Paolo and 
Francesca, were heard on the entrance 
of these characters, and reappeared un- 
der various guises throughout the drama. 
The soldier music, rhythmic, frankly pop- 
ular in style, was especially liked. The 
wedding music was individual, and in the 
beautiful building and elaborating of 
themes the composer showed a true mu- 
sical instinct, which should take her far. 


Rosalie Wirthlin Liked 


Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto, made her 
first recital appearance in Chicago 
Thursday evening in Kimball Hall, un- 
der F. Wight Neumann’s local manage- 
ment. She disclosed a big, clean con- 
tralto voice and made much of a group of 
Grieg songs. The warmth and loveli- 
ness in her tones made a very favorable 


impression. Erin Ballard accompanied 
her. 
Elsa Hollinger, mezzo-soprano, dis- 


closed a pleasing voice and good inter- 
pretative ability at her recital in Cen- 
tral Music Hall Thursday evening. 
Wolf’s “erborgenheit” was tenderly sung, 
and groups in French and in the Swiss 
dialect confirmed the good impression 
made by her German group. 

Edouard Dufresne, baritone, whose re- 
cital was postponed because of Chicago’s 
blizzards, sang on Sunday afternoon in 
Powers Theater. A rich, smooth voice, 
colorful and pleasing, thorough schooling 
and excellent interpretative instinct made 
his recital very enjoyable. His leaning 
toward Massenet led him to sing the “Air 
du Roi de Lahore,” and he varied his 
program with old French songs, modern 
French ballads, American and contem- 
porary Russian songs, all of which he 
sang excellently. 


Triumph for Hofmann 


Josef Hofmann, playing Beethoven’s 
Fifth Concerto for Piano as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, dem- 
onstrated his right to be considered one 
of the greatest of pianists. Saint-Saéns’s 
second symphony was revived by the or- 
chestra, Frederick Stock conducting, and 
fully justified its inclusion in the pro- 
gram. The orchestra also gave a dash- 
ing performance of Chabrier’s “Espana” 
rhapsody. 

Yvette Guilbert gave her second cos- 
tume recital in Orchestra Hall on Friday 
evening calling her program “Femmes et 
Hommes du Passé et du Present.” She 
is master of pantomime and with her 
voice she reproduced the elemental emo- 
tions with unusual effectiveness. Espe- 
cially interesting seemed four songs of 
the Middle Ages. Emily Gresser, violin- 
ist, was assisting artist, and Virginia 
Pope, a Chicago pupil of Mme. Guilbert, 
recited English folk verse and Spoon 
River free verse in elocutionary sty‘e. 

Mme. Guilbert on Monday and Wednes- 
day afternoons lectured in Orchestra 
Hall foyer on the art of interpreting 
songs. She asserted that it was very 
hard for a European artist to come to 
this country, for Americans are so dead 
to art that they could not tell Paderew- 
ski’s piano playing from hers if the play- 
ing was done behind a curtain. Ameri- 
can men, she said, are crude and impos- 
sible, and American literature is just as 
bad. 

Adelaide Fischer, soprano, and Mari 
Mario, baritone, sang the last of the Kin- 
solving musicales Tuesday morning in 
the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel. Miss Fischer understands how to 
use her voice effectively and she sang 
with a good deal of charm and skill. 

Isador Berger, a first violinist of the 
Chicago Opera orchestra, gave a recital 
in Central Music Hall Tuesday evening. 
In Wieniawski’s “Faust” transcription, 
in the Mendelssohn concerto and a num- 





ber .of transcriptions by himself he 
showed himself more than a mere violin- 
ist. The melting, luscious tone he drew 
from the strings could be produced only 
by a true genius. A. Leon Bloom was a 
sympathetic accompanist. 

Blossom Jean Wilcox, soprano, sang in 
the Ziegfeld Theater Wednesday morning 
on the Carl D. Kinsey series of concerts. 
Especially interesting in her interpreta- 
tion was a group of Irish and Scotch folk 
songs. Her voice was agreeable in the 
middle register and she sang with pleas- 
ing charm. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PAYS CHICAGO A VISIT 


Oberhoffer Forces Make Excellent Im- 
pression—Raab Scores with Felix 
Borowski’s Work 


CuHIcAGO, Jan. 23.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer 
conducting, gave its first Chicago con- 
cert in two years on Sunday afternoon 
in Orchestra Hall. Alexander Raab was 
soloist, playing Felix Borowski’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra in D 
Minor. The concerto was very effective 
in Mr. Raab’s hands. The second move- 
ment, Andante molto, gave him a chance 
to display the singing quality of piano 
tone, which is the goal of all pianists. 
He played the other two movements with 
a broad, sweeping style, grandiose and 
ma‘estic, brilliantly conquering all tech- 
nical difficulties. Both the pianist and 
the composer were recalled many times. 

The orchestral part of the program 
was an “Overture Romantique,” by Emil 
Oberhoffer, which was too strongly dom- 
inated by the brasses, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Manfred” Symphony, which was 
played with careful regard for its beau- 
ties, especially in the “Rainbow of_the 
Waterfall” movement. 











Helen Weiller, Contralto, Heard in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 


Helen Weiller, young American con- 
tralto, recently made a successful ap- 
pearance at St. James Episcopal Church, 
in Brooklyn, in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”’ 
and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 
She is preparing Dvorak’s “Stabat Ma- 
ter” for the near future. A concert tour 
through the army camps of the South is 
another tentative plan for the spring. 
Miss Weiller has made a success with her 
Leider programs and is adding a number 
of French chansons to her répertoire. 
Her particular enthusiasm is for the 
American composers, and a_ recital of 
Claude Warford’s songs, which she gave 
at the studio of Mr. James Boone won so 
much appreciation that she will give a 
series presenting compositions of Bern- 
ard Hambleu, John Prindle Scott, A. 
Walter Kramer and W. Franke Harling. 





Havens Trio Pleases Capacity Audience 
at Middlesex Women’s Club 


Boston, Jan, 23.—The Havens Trio of 
Boston, consisting of Raymond Havens, 
pianist; Sylvain Noack, violinist, and 
Alwyn Schroeder, ’cellist, gave a concert 
for the Middlesex Women’s Club in Co- 
lonial Hall yesterday afternoon which 
attracted a capacity audience. The trio 
was heard in numbers by Beethoven and 
Tschaikowsky, and each artist was heard 
in solos. For his solo group Mr. Havens 
played with his accustomed skill and 
artistry numbers by Chopin and Wagner- 
Liszt. He was heartily applauded and 
added extras, as did also the other ar- 
tists after their solo groups. 





Next Two Months Will Be Busy Ones 
for Eddy Brown 


Eddy Brown has been engaged by the 
Philharmonic Society for an appearance 
on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 17. Among 
Mr. Brown’s recent engagements were 
appearances in Chicago on Jan. 2, New 
York, Jan. 3 and 5; Cleveland, Jan. 10, 
and Detroit, Jan. 13. Another orchestral 
engagement which has recently been 
booked is for two appearances with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. On 
March 13 he will be heard in Buffalo as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and on March 18 in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
in joint recital with Guiomar Novaes. 
Mr. Brown’s last New York recital of 
the season will be given in Carnegie 
Hall, on Sunday afternoon, March 17. 
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CASALS IN SEASON’S 
INITIAL APPEARANCE 


Acclaim ’Cellist with Stransky 
Forces—Orchestra’s New 
Policy Inaugurated 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Josef Stransky. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall. Evening, Jan. 24. Soloist, 
Pablo Casals, ’Cellist. The Program: 


Brandenburger Concerto in F’, Bach; 
Symphony in B Minor, “Unfinished,” 
Schubert; “Hamlet and Ophelia,’ Mac- 
Dowell; Concerto in B Minor, for ’cello 
and orchestra, Dvorak; “Spanish Ca- 
price,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


For Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
originally announced for this concert, 
but ousted by the excommunication of 
all music by contemporary Germans, Mr. 
Stransky substituted on Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday afternoon of last week 
Edward MacDowell’s pair of tone poems, 
“Hamlet and Ophelia.” The selection 
was made with memorial intention, for 
the concert took place just one day after 
the tenth anniversary of the composer’s 
death. “Hamlet and Ophelia” is not 
representative of MacDowell’s genius, 


except as it is informed with a romantic 
feeling that later flowered into the seiz- 
ing beauty and power of the “Indian 
Suite,” the “Sea Pieces” and the ‘‘Keltic” 
Sonata. He wrote it under the inspira- 
tion of a performance by Irving and 
Terry and when only a little over twenty. 
Yet the instrumentation shows a re- 
markable certainty of effect and reserve 
not usually characteristic of youth. The 
“Ophelia” movement is the more suc- 
cessful of the two. 

The orchestra played the poems beau- 
tifully and gave an eloquent interpreta- 
tion of the “Unfinished” Symphony. 
There was much joy over the exhilarat- 
ing performance of Bach’s second Bran- 
denburg Concertos—music_ eternally 
effervescent. Why do we not hear the 
Bach concertos and suites much more 
frequently? ‘And why does not Mr. 
Stransky revive that suite which Gustav 
Mahler put together out of several others 
and made one of the most popular num- 
bers in the Philharmonic répertoire? 

Mr. Casals, making his first appear- 
ance of the season, received fine acclaim 
after his presentation of Dvorak’s beau- 
tiful concerto, which ’cellists generally 
neglect in favor of lesser things. In 
the main his superb art was in evidence. 
But he was not guiltless of tonal rough- 
ness in the bravura measures of the first 
movement or of faulty intonation In oc- 
tave passages. Mr. Stransky furnished 
a sympathetic accompaniment that em- 
phasized the beauty of the orchestral 
part. 


Sunday’s Concert 


A Wagner program filled Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday afternoon and brought 
hearty response from an intent gather- 
ing. Marcia Van Dresser, resembling 
a Wagnerian princess in her mediaeval 
gown of wine-colofed velvet, was the 
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Senta’s ballad and the five Wesendonck 
songs, all of these offerings in English. 
The soprano seemed not in as good a 
voice as when she appeared here a few 
weeks ago, though the inwardness and 
intelligence of her delivery of such mas- 


tersongs as “Traiume” and “im Treib- 
haus” made amends for tonal flaws. 
The translations used were Francis 


Hueffer’s, and they demonstrated how 
effectively Wagner’s music lends itself 
to our tongue, even though the singer’s 
diction was not of the clearest. 

The orchestra played the “Rienzi” and 
“Tannhauser” Overtures; Mr. Humis- 
ton’s arrangement of the “Tristan” 
shepherd’s melody; the prelude and 
“Liebstod”; the “Lohengrin” introduc- 
tion ‘and “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey.” 

mam Be fe 


COMPOSITION RECITAL 


Children’s Songs a Delightful 
Feature of Attractive 
' Program 


Mana Zucca, Composition Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Saturday Evening, Jan. 26. 
Assisting Artists, Elsie L. Deermont, 
Nicholas Garagusi, Florence Otis, 
Constance Muriel Hope, Mary Schiller, 
Joseph Mathieu, Pierre Remington, 
Alexander Russell. The Program: 


Duet, “Tendre Aveux,” Elsie L. Deer- 
mont and Mary Schiller; Soprano Soli, 
“Tell Me If This Be True,’ “Priére 
damour,”’ Mary Schiller; Violin Soli, 
“Novelette,” “Chopin Etude Transcrip- 
tion,” “Ballade et Caprice,’ Nicholas 
Garagusi; Contralto Soli, “When the Day 
Has Flown,” “Could You But Fergive 
Me,” “Speak to Me” (by request), Elsie 
Lyon Deermont; “The Turkey’s Dress- 
ing,’ “The Giraffe,” “The Mystery,” 
“My Sore Thumb,” “The Dicky Bird’s 
Song,” “September,” “Goodness Gra- 
cious,” Constance Muriel Hope; Soprano 


Soli, “Love’s Coming,” “Behold, ’Tis 
Dawn,” “Le petit Papillon,’ Florence 
Otis; Piano Soli, “Poéme Héroique,” 
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“Etude @hommage,”’ “Moment Oriental,” 
“Fugato Humoresque” (Dixie), (by re- 
quest), Mana Zucca; Ode to Music, for 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass, Organ and 
Piano, Mary Schiller, Elsie Deermont, 
Mana Zucca, Joseph Mathieu, Pierre 
Remington, Alexander Russell. 

Mana Zucca in an excellently selected 
program of her own compositions dis- 
played her musicianship and versatile 
talents in impressive fashion. She ac- 
companied each soloist and all received 
enthusiastic recognition. 

The three violin numbers were well 
done by Mr. Garagusi, and Miss Otis 
was particularly pleasing, singing with 
pure, true tone and perfect enunciation. 
The three songs for contralto would have 
received greater interpretative value 
from a baritone, as they have bigger 
dramatic demands than mosi contraltos 
can give. 

Quite the most delightful thing on the 
program was the groupsof children’s 
songs, one of the best additions to this 
class of songs heard in a long time. 
Miss Zucca has realized the short range 
of juvenile voices and has put a telling 
swing into them. From little Constance 
Hope they received the excellent inter- 
pretation they deserved. The petite 
singer was called back for two additional 
numbers. 

The group of piano numbers are 
worthy specimens and Mana _ Zucca 
played with virility and admirable tech- 
nique. Her encore, “Valse Brillante,” 
was brilliant indeed. Byron’s “Ode to 
Music” has received a beautiful setting 
by Miss Zucca. It was a fine closing 
number. F. V. K. 


W. D. Barr of Temple Quartet Marries 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Jan. 28.—Stella 
M. Combs, daughter of T. F. Combs of 
Huntington, was married to William D. 
Barr, singer and a member of the Tem- 
ple Quartet of New York, on Jan. 22, by 
Rev. Walter Anthony. After a _ short 
wedding journey the couple will make 
their home in New York. 





SCHUMANN CHORUS 
BLAZES NEW TRAIL 


“Choral Song Recital’? of Taylor 
Arrangements a Re- 
freshing Novelty 


Schumann Club, Percy Rector Stephens, 
Conductor, Concert, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Evening, Jan. 21. Soloist, Evelyn 
Starr, Violinist. Accompanist, Rodney 
Saylor. The Program: 


“Amarilli, Mia Bella,’ Caccini; “Se 
Florindo e Fedele,” Scarlatti; “Vergin, 
Tutto Amor,” “Danza, Danza,’ Durante; 
Andante and Allegro Vivace from Con- 
certo, Mendelssohn; Evelyn Starr. 
“Apres un Reve,” Fauré; “Chaque chose 
a son temps,” XVIII Century; “Beau 
Soir,” Debussy; “Ah, mon Berger!” “Le 
Berger Discret,”’ XVIII Century; “Wid- 
mung,” “Lied der Braut,’ Schumann: 
“Spinnerliedchen,” Folksong; “Zueig- 


nung,’ Strauss; “Humoresque,’ Tor 
Aulin; “Wiegenlied,’ Brahms-Kramer; 
“Gopak,”’ Moussorgsky-Kramer; Miss 
Starr. “After Sunset,” Dorothy Her- 


bert; “A Clear Midnight,” H. Reginald 
Spier; “Plantation Love Song,” Deems 
Taylor; “To the Spirit of Music” (writ- 
ten far the Schumann Club), Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens. 


Mr. Stephens’s “choral song recital” 
proved to be an unqualified success. The 
above list of solo songs, which Deems 
Taylor at the conductor’s suggestion ar- 
ranged for the Schumann Club last sum- 
mer, delighted a splendid audience that 
filled the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. The writer has in a _ recent 
issue of this journal praised Mr. Tay- 
lor’s extraordinary arrangements in a 
review made from the printed music. 
Suffice it to record here, then, that the 
arrangements in actual performance ful- 
fill all that they promise on the page. 
Mr. Stephens paid Mr. Taylor a tribute 
during the evening, which the latter ac- 
knowledged from his box, while the au- 
dience corroborated the conductor’s ap- 
proval with hearty applause. 

It was an evening of beautiful choral 
singing—singing characterized by spon- 
taneous, fresh tone, plenty of variety, 
carefully managed dynamics. Mr. 
Stephens covered himself with glory, 
achieving all his effects with a sure touch 
and never once allowing his forces to 


fall even a shade below their standard. 
In four seasons of work he has developed 
in the Schumann Club one of the most 
skilled choral ensembles in America and 
probably the ablest of women’s choruses 


of its size. The blending of voices he 
understands perfectly, the imaginative 
side in interpreting is never forgotten 
and loud singing is not indulged in, as 
in so many female choral societies. Im- 
possible as it is here to mention indi- 
vidual numbers, one must note the 
sparkle with which “Le Berger discret” 
was given and _ repeated, the mood 
achieved in “Beau Soir” and the cli- 
maxes in Mr. Stephens’s own effective 
setting of Charles Hanson Towne’s poem, 
“To the Spirit of Music.” Incidental 
solos in Mr. Taylor’s arrangements were 
capably done by Hilda Grace Gelling, 
contralto; Penelope Davies, mezzo-con- 
tralto; Lois Bennett, Mrs. H. C. Bayliss 
and Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton. The pro- 
gram opened with the chorus singing 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and closed 
with George C. Turner’s “Hail, Land of 
I’ reedom.” 

Miss Starr was welcomed for her play- 
ing of the two Mendelssohn movements, 
adding the Fibich “Poéme” and later 
for her group of short pieces, which she 
played with technical fluency and much 
charm. She was again encored, grant- 
ing the Drdla “Souvenir.” A. W. K. 





FANNING DELIGHTS EMPORIA 


Greeted with Enthusiasm on His Third 
Visit to State Normal School 


EMPORIA, KAN., Jan. 15.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, with H. B. Turpin was 
heard in a recital at the State Normal 
School here on the evening of Jan. 7. 
This was Mr. Fanning’s third appear- 
ance in Emporia and, as usual, he sang 
finely and was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. During the program he gen- 
erously responded to many encores, for 
one of which he chose “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,’ asking the audience 
(owing to the prominent place Kansas 
has in community singing) to join with 
him in singing the chorus. 

Mr. Frank A. Beach, director of music 
at the State Normal, has been untiring 
in his efforts during the past five years 
to develop community music throughout 
the State. Mr. Beach is also keeping the 
boys at Fort Riley and Camp Funston 
constantly in mind. Miss Hartley, Miss 
Prutsman, Mr. Murrison and Mr. 
Keenan of the music faculty having re- 
cently given several recitals there. 

B. A. 





MISS WAGNER WINS 
REGARD IN RECITAL 


Soprano Discloses Musicianly At- 
tributes—At Best in 
Lieder 


Marie Louise Wagner, Soprano. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, Jan. 23. Ac- 
companist, Kurt Schindler. The Pro- 
gram: 


“Nina,” Pergolesi; “Rendi ’l sereno,” 
Handel; “Wie Melodien,” “Von Ewiger 
Liebe,” Brahms; “Der Kukuk,” Loewe; 
“Allerseelen,” “Kling,” Strauss; “Les 
Cloches,” Debussy; “Psyché,” Paladilhe; 
“Vai Pleuré en Réve,”’ Hué; “Petites 
Roses,” Cesak; “Chanson d’ Amour,” 
Chausson; “Three Birds,” César Cui; 
“Butterflies,” Bliss; “We Two,” Walter 
Kramer; “A Dream,” Horsman; “A Dis- 
appointment,” Harris; “Light,” Car- 
penter. 

Two years ago Miss Wagner made a 
début here in the Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall and won favorable notice. Since 
then she has not, to our knowledge, ap- 
peared publicly in this city, but her work 
last week held out promise of larger 
things. Not yet a finished artist nor per- 
fected in the essentials of correct breath- 
ing, the young soprano wins the sympa- 
thies of her hearers by the simple charm 
of her manner, her intelligence, musical 
nature, interpretative instinct and nat- 
ural beauty of voice. This last she has 
still to develop to the full extent of its 
possibilities. With firmer support she 
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can eradicate the present hollowness of 
her lower and medium tones and improve 
their resonance, as well as increase the 
security of her intonation. 

That Miss Wagner was at her best in 
songs like Brahms’s “Von Ewiger Liebe,” 
Strauss’s “Kling” and Loewe’s archly hu- 
morous ‘‘Cuckoo” speaks well for the 
variety of her expressive range and emo- 
tional means. But she also displayed 
unmistakable inner conviction in Hué’s 
“J’ai pleuré en réve” and Paladilhe’s 
“Psyche,” and her audience redemanded 
the lighter “Petites Roses,” which she in- 
formed with charm. Mr. Kramer’s fine 
“We Two” had likewise to be repeated. 

Kurt Schindler accompanied Miss 
Wagner ably. B. FF. F. 
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QUEBEC, CAN.—Ruth Pryce, violinist, 
gave a recital at the Woman’s Club on 
Jan. 14. 

* * + 

EVANSTON, ILL.—Earl Victor Prahl, 
pianist, assisted by Edward Clarke, bari- 
tone, gave a recital on Jan. 15. 

* * * 


CARLESTON, W. VA.—Edward Morris, 
pianist, gave a recital in the High School 
auditorium on Jan. 18, scoring a great 
success. 

* * & 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Monday Musical 
Club presented George Hotchkiss Street 
in a lecture-recital at the Hotel Portland 
on Jan. 7. 

ca * *” 

HAMMOND, ILL.—Josef Konecny, as- 
sisted by Mrs. J. B. Grulich, soprano, 
and Alice Wright Baker, were heard in 
recital on Jan. 10. 

* * * 

KEENE, N. H.—Under the conductor- 
ship of Nelson Coffin, the Chorus Club 
gave a concert on Jan. 24. Mrs. Berdia 
C. Huntress was accompanist. 

* * * 


MILForRD, CONN.—A recital was given 
under the auspices of the Tuesday After- 
noon Club for the benefit of the Red 
Cross on the evening of Jan. 20 by Mrs. 
F. Elmore Hubbard. 

* * . 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Edward Morris, 
pianist, appeared in recital on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 17. In spite of inclement 
weather and a chilly theater, a large au- 
dience greeted Mr. Morris and applauded 
his playing heartily. 

+ *” * 

SAN JOSE, CAL.—The second in the se- 
ries of “pop” concerts given by the De 
Lorenzo String Quintet was given on 
Jan. 13 before a good-sized audience. 
Mme. Sylvia Maraccuci, soprano, was 
the soloist. 

* * * 


New YorK CitTy.—An educational re- 
cital was given at the Rush Memorial 
Church on the evening of Jan. 24. The 
program was offered by Mrs. Florence 
Cole-Talbert, soprano, and Edwin 
Coates, pianist. 

* * 

SISTERSVILLE, W. VA.—Mrs. Elsie 
Fischer Kincheloe, soprano, of Charles- 
ton, recently gave a recital for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. She was assisted by 
Helen Slemaker, violinist, and Mrs. Anna 
Hilton-Otto, pianist. 

* Oe * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A new musical club 
for men has recently been organized 
under the name of “The Tonic and Domi- 
nant Club.” The officials are A. W. 
Jones, president; J. D. M. Crockwell, 
secretary and treasurer, and Paul T. 
Stucke, director. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—At a concert given at 
‘the Pine Hills Fortnightly Club on Jan. 
14, the program was offered by Mrs. 
Harry E. Cowles, Mrs. Brooks W. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. J. B. Condon, Mrs. George E. 
Gorham, Mrs. R. C. Craven, Margaret 
Reinemann and Edward Hinklemann. 

* x * 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—A musical pro- 
gram was given lately at the Methodist 
Church, under the direction of A. A. 
Scott, and was presented by Mildred 
Hall Goldie, Mrs. Graham, Allan 
Austin, Mrs. Lloyd E. Flower, Haze] 
Powell, Sandy Youngson and Mr. Scott. 

* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—A concert of 
oratorio numbers was given recently at 
the State Normal Auditorium. Composi- 
tions of Mozart, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
Handel, Costa and Rossini were _ per- 
formed by Mrs. G. W. Nash, Jane Bellis 
Colby, Harrison T. Raymond and chorus. 

* & + 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club gave a recital 
on Jan. 23, under the direction of Anne 
Louise Hartigan. Those taking part 
were Alice Lyon Rogers, Edith Proud- 
man, Lottie Seltner, Mrs. Robert 
Wheeler, Ada Tucker Whittaker, Edna 
Northrup, Ethel Stamans, Florence Le- 
gere Hayes, Belle Blackstone, Mrs. 
Nanchen Adams Rosen, Ethel Pigg and 
Mr. Birnbaum, 


\ 





ARKADELPHIA, ARK.—A piano and or- 
gan recital was given at Ouachita Col- 
lege Conservatory for the benefit of the 
Red Cross on the evening of Jan. 18 by 
Alfred Hall, F. R. C. O. Mr. Hall was 
assisted by Mrs. W. N. Adams, soprano, 
who contributed several groups of songs. 

* * * 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—A recital was 
given at St. Joseph’s Academy on Jan. 
11, when the program was presented by 
Mary Jennings, Mary Barrett, Olive 
Keough, Virginia Drudy, Mildred Healy, 
Margaret Coughlin, Regina Bradford, 
Mary Clarkson, Mary Fricker, Cather- 
ine Cavall and Marie Spires. 

* ES * 


GREAT FALLS, Mont. — The Tuesday 
Musical Club gave the first of its month- 
ly programs recently at the Hotel Rain- 
bow; those taking part were Misses Cal- 
vert and Seeley, Messrs. Reckards and 
Kidwell, Olive Sorrick, Mae Virginia 
Shafer, Arthur Clausen and Mrs. M. W. 
Krejci. 

* * * 

Moscow, IpAHO.—Alice E. Tuller has 
arranged a series of musicales at the 
University of Idaho; the first was given 
by Marie Anderson, Gladys Kircheck, 
Louisa Martin, Alice Bessie, Mrs. H. D. 
Martin, Bernadine Adair, Esther Mc- 
Ginnis, Hazel Gronsdahl, Grace Mason 
and Jennie Peterson. 


* * * 

SPOKANE, WASH. — Louis E. Des 
Voignes recently presented a number of 
pupils in a studio piano recital. Those 
taking part were Virginia Angell, Mar- 
jorie Simpson, Alice Cameron, Evelyn 
Angell, Kirma Peterson, Florence Arm- 
bruster, Alberta Sheldon, Glatha Hat- 
field and Virginia Wallace. 


MANITOWOC, WIS., Jan. 16.—The vocal 
pupils of Louise Conover, of the Mani- 
towoe School of Arts, were heard in re- 
cital recently at the Presbyterian 
Church. Those taking part were Dorothy 
Nelson, Esther Rathsack, Alfred Nelson 
and Frederic Braxmeier. Norma Jack 
was also heard in piano numbers. 

* * * 

WILKINSBURG, PA.—A musicale and tea 
was given at the residence of Mrs. Frank 
Conrad on Jan. 16 for the benefit of 
French Relief. The program was offered 
by Edith Crill, Mrs. John Dean, Mrs. 
George Sulzner, Helen Heiner, Mathilda 
Flinn, Earl Yearsley, Henry C. Smith, 
Robertson Tilton and Walter Wild. 


* * * 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Mary Lansing, 
head of the Department of Voice at the 
Woman’s College, has resigned her posi- 
tion on account of illness and Vernelle 
Rohrer has taken charge of the depart- 
ment. Miss Rohrer also succeeds Miss 
Lansing as director and contralto soloist 
in the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 


* * * 


CINCINNATI, O.—Mme. Louise Dotti, 
vocal teacher at the College of Music, 
is receiving flattering reports regarding 
the performance of her pupil, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, who has won new laurels 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
through her performance in Henry Had- 
ley’s opera, “Azora.” Theodore Bohl- 
mann of the faculty of the Conservatory, 
recently presented his talented young 
pupil, Betty Besuner, in piano recital at 
the recital hall of the institution. The 
affair was well attended and the young 
artist played an exacting program in a 
praiseworthy manner.. 

* « + 


Troy, N. Y.—Robert W. Fivey, tenor, 
and Anderson T. Fivey, baritone, gave a 
musicale on Jan. 21 at Christ Church, 
under the auspices of the Troy Players’ 
Club, and led a community singing of 
patriotic songs. Susan Giffen, violinist, 
with Florence Jerome, accompanist, as- 
sisted in the program. A musicale was 
given Monday evening at the Second 
Presbyterian Church under the direction 
of the Men’s Brotherhood. Fred C. Com- 
stock led the singing of patriotic songs 
and Clara Stearns was accompanist. 
Assisting soloists were Mrs. Harold 
Hartwell, soprano, and Katherine 
Gutchell, pianist, 


MIAMI, FLA.—The children’s depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club met on Fri- 
day, Jan. 18, when original compositions 
were presented by Marilla Grilling and 
Corrinne Fandel. Others appearing on 


the program were Mary Poore, Mar- 
garet Means and Louise Jackson. 
* * * 
SEATTLE, WASH. — Frances Walte- 


meyer Ogden, Hattie Edenia Edenholm, 
Louise Hobein Miller, Mrs. R. F. San- 
dall, Margaret Moss Hemion, Mrs. H. A. 
Crowder and Clara Wolter gave a con- 
cert recently at the home of Mrs. James 
A. Kerr, in aid of orphan children of 


France. 
a ae, 


WATERLOO, IowA. — A commypnity 
sacred concert was given at the First 
Methodist Church Sunday afternoon by 
the Zethian choir, directed by Mrs. H. B. 
Kelly. The Sunday School orchestra was 
directed by Fred Garrabrant. There 
were several soloists, including Viola 
Miller, harpist, and Mrs. Bruce Gal- 


loway, violinist. 
s = 


MONTREAL, CAN.—J. C. Houle, pianist, 
gave a concert recently at the Hotel 
Windsor, assisted by Sara Fischer, so- 
prano, and Yvette Lamontagne, ’cellist. 
Paul G. Ouimet, baritone, and Emil Tar- 
anto, violinist, were soloists at a concert 
given recently at the American Women’s 
Club. Mme. Damien Masson was ac- 
companist. 

*” *k * 

CHARLES CiITy, lowa.—Hugh Haynes 
was chosen by Sousa as one of the forty 
best players, in his naval band of 300 at 
the Great Lakes Training Station, to 
make the recent tour of some of the 
Canadian cities in a patriotic concert 
tour. Mr. Haynes was a member of 
the Rudd Band for some time previous 


to his enlistment. 
+ * ” 


WHEELING, 
Club gave a concert in the Y. M. C, A. 
auditorium on the afternoon of Jan. 24. 
The program, arranged by Mrs. S. M. 
Noyes and Mrs. F. F. Faris, was offered 
by Mrs. Anna Hilton Otto, soprano; 
David Daniels, violinist; Mrs. Edward 
Stifel, Mrs. Robert Marshall, Helen 
Dinger and Sarah Metzner. 

* * o*’ 


EAST LIVERPOOL.—The East Liverpool 
Male Chorus recently held a _ business 
meeting, electing officers for the coming 
year. W.H. McKinney was elected presi- 
dent; Arthur Manton, vice-president; 
Lee W. Williams, secretary; James Gil- 
gallon, treasurer; Frank W. Buxton, li- 
brarian; James A. Kenny, business man- 
ager, and Lysbeth Hamill, conductor. 

* ok * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A _ pupils’ recital 
given by Prof. B. F. Welty on Jan. 6 
presented an interesting and unique pro- 
gram. Biographical sketches, _ illus- 
trated with a number of stereopticon 
views of scenes and places connected 
with the lives of composers, were given 
and offerings from the works of the mas- 
ters represented were played by a group 
of pupils. 

* * * 

CHARLES CITy, IlowA.—The Germania 
Mannerchor of Waverly, Iowa, an or- 
ganization one hundred per cent German 
and with a one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the Red Cross, gave a concert 
Friday evening for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, which netted $200. The the- 
ater was literally packed for the concert. 
The soloists were the Misses Grossman, 
Shearer and Dawson. 

* + ~ 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A plan adopted by 
prominent musical clubs of nearby cities 
is to send a singer, a quartet or some 
other musician or musical organization 
representing the best of their talent to 
Camp Lewis, Tacoma, Wash., every 
week. The entertainers travel from one 
Y. M. C. A. Building to another giving 
programs, thus reaching thousands of 
men in an evening. 

* + * 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The 423d recital 
of the Saturday Club was a members’ 
program and was given at Elks Hall on 
Jan. 12. The participants included Ethel 
Senser, Alma Anderson, Emily Rulison, 
Mizpah Jackson, Ruth Pepper, Marion 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank R. Newman, Mrs. 
Elliott MacSwain, Mrs. Tom Frankland, 
Mrs. J. W. James, Dr. S. E. Simmons, C. 
A. McConnell and C. D. Webster. 

: * * * . 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—A notable addi- 
tien to the musical circles of this city 
has been made in the arrival of Frank 
H. Kincheloe, baritone, and his wife, 
Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, soprano, who 
have conducted a studio for the past ten 
years in Wheeling, W. Va. In Charles- 
ton Mr. and Mrs. Kincheloe will have 
charge of the choir of the First M. E. 
Church and will also open studios, 


W. Va—The Woman’s : 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The Montgomery 
Music Club gave a concert at the Lanier 
Auditorium under the direction of Alfred 
Hartzell of Cincinnati, who has volun- 
teered his services during his stay at 
Camp Sheridan. The soloists were Mrs. 
Emmett Seibels, violinist; Lottice How- 
ell, soprano; Mrs. J. N. Barker, con- 
tralto; Lily Byron Gill, pianist. Accom- 
panists, Lily Byron Gill and Dora Stern- 
feld. 

* * * 


UNIONTOWN, Pa.—Piano and_ vocal 
pupils of George Phillips were presented 
in recital on the evening of Jan. 15. 
Those taking part were John Kamensky, 
Margaret Phillips, Martha Wheatley, 
Ralph Mulligan, Hannah Messmore, Mrs. 
Frank Varndell, Frances and Katherine 
Mitchell, Helen Gilmore, Craig Reese, 
Ruth Hemington, Ruth Thomas, Kathryn 
Bumgarner, Esther Ridenour and Mar- 
garet Cotton. 


* * * 


NEw York CitTy.—The Educational 
Chamber Music Society gave a concert 
in the auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance on the evening of Jan. 27. The 
program included a string quartet by 
Schubert, one by Dvorak and a piano 
quintet by d’Indy. The program was 
given by Arkady Bourstin and Jacques 
Gordon, violins; Jacob Altschuler, viola; 
Modest Altschuler, ’cello, and Leo Levy, 
piano, 

* * * 


PITTSBURGH, PAa.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club, James Stephen Martin, con- 
ductor, gave its first choral program of 
the season in the Union Arcade Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of Jan. 15. 
“Three Springs,” a cantata by Paul 
Bliss, was presented. The soloists were 
Rudyard Frazier, Mrs. Kathrene Louise 
King, Edith E. Sallada, Helena Himes 
and Alice D. Butterfield. Elizabeth Wad- 
dell was accompanist. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A program of com- 
positions by Emil Enna was given at 
Lincoln High School recently by Doris 
Bagley, soprano; Anne Mathison, con- 
tralto; Charles South, violinist; Arga 
Genevieve Paget, danseuse, and Laura 
Korell, Mabel Holmes, Adel Barnickel, 
Kathleen Shelly, Hedwig Brandt, Garcia 
Byars, Anna Bergstrom, chorus. Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich, president of the Mu- 
sicians’ Club, made an address. 

* * cd 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—For the enter- 
tainment of men in uniform, Mary Helen 
Howe recently presented the following 
musicians in a delightful program: 
Florence Stonebraker, pianist; Mary 
Sanford Howe, violinist, and the Ladies’ 
Quartet, comprising Mae Schnurr, Lor- 
etto Sullivan, Jennie O’Loughlin and 
Elsa Eiszler. The various solo and en- 
semble numbers were highly appreciated 
by the soldiers and sailors from the 
nearby camps. 

* * * 


Boston.—Bessie Talbot Salmon, so- 
prano, gave a complimentary recital of 
“Songs of Old France” in costume of 
the different periods of French history 
under the auspices of the New England 
Conservatory dramatic department on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 17. The pro- 
gram was based on first hand studies 
made by the singer in Paris and the 
south of France. Miss Salmon was as- 
sisted by Mary Cooper, violinist, and J. 
Angus Winter, accompanist. 

+* * * 


_ ELLENSBURG, WASH.—The Ladies’ Mu- 

sical Club has issued a prospectus cover- 
ing its meetings from October, 1917, to 
May, 1918; the programs are devoted 
to the study of the works of American 
composers, among which are _ included 
several of the Pacific Northwest. The 
officers are A. Meyer, president; Mrs. H. 
J. Felch, vice-president; Mrs. H. Coull, 
secretary; Mrs. J. H. Morgan treasurer, 
and Jessie M. Slemmons, musical direc- 
tor. The music committee consists of 
Mrs. R. A. Weaver, Mrs. Kleinberg, Mrs. 
Thomson, Theresa Smith and Clara 
Burch. 


* *~ * 


DuLUTH, MINN.—Charles M. Cour- 
boin, organist, gave the dedicatory re- 
cital on the new Ames memorial organ 
in the Plymouth Congregational Church 
here on Jan. 16, before a capacity audi- 
ence. Mrs. E. W. Matter, chairman of 
the music committee of the church, was 
in charge of the recital. Laura Fergu- 
son, soprano, gave a group of three num- 
bers with Faith Helen Rogers at the 
organ. The following afternoon Mr. 
Courboin gave a recital on the same 
organ, under the auspices of the Mat- 
inée Musicale and the music committee 
of Plymouth Church for the school chil- 
dren of the upper grades of the city 
schools. This recital was largely at- 
tended, 
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ADVANCED BOOKINGS 


Changes and additions to this schedule 
suld reach the oftice of MUSICAL AMERICA 
t later than Saturday of the week preced- 
» the date of publication. Bookings for a 
riod covering only two weeks from date of 
iblication can be included in the list. 





Individuals 


Alcock, Merle—Boston, Feb. 17. 

Arendt, Elsa Harthan—St. Louis, Feb. 16. 

Austin, Florence—Stockton, Cal., Feb. 6, LP 
Fresno, Feb. 8, 9; San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16. 

Baker, Martna Atwood—Nashua, N. H. 
‘Nashua Choral Society), Feb. 4; Lawrence, 
Mass., Feb. 15. 

Beddoe, Mabel—New York, Feb. 10, 13. 

Beebe, Carolyn—New York, Feb. 8, 16. 

Breeskin, Elias—Cleveland, Feb. 5; Wash- 
ngton, Feb. 7; Philadelphia, Feb. 14; Boston, 
Keb. 16. 

Brown, Eddy—Washington, Feb. 15. 

Case, Anna—Washington, Feb. 4._ 

Church, Marjorie—New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 7. y 

Clark, Charles W.—New (A£Zolian 
Hall), Feb. 8. 

Clarke, Rebecca—New York, Feb. 10, 13.. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
Feb. 6; Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 7-8. 

Culp, Julia—Washington, D. C., Feb. 8. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—New York (Carnegie 


York 


Hall), Feb. 10. 

De Phillipe, Dora—New York (/®olian 
Hall), Feb. 4. 

Sides, Paul—Montreal, Feb. 6; Sher- 
brooke, P. I., Feb. 7; New Bedford, Mass., 
Feb. 10: Holyoke, Mass., Feb. 11; Woon- 
socket, R. I., Feb. 17; Central Falls, R. Bas 
Feb. 18. 

Fischer, Adelaife — New York (ZZolian 


Hall), Feb. 4. ; 
Gathier, Eva—New York (£olian Hall), 
es 
be Alma—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
‘eb. 9. e 
Gotthelf, Claude (Operalogues)—New York, 
Feb. 4, 7; Brvoklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8. 
Graveure, Louis—Washington, D. C., Feb. 8. 
Hale, Gertrude—Stillwater, Okla., Feb. 4; 
Norman, Okla., Feb. 5; Durant, Okla., Feb. 6; 
McAlester, Okla., Feb. 7; Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 8. 
Harris, George, Jr.—Chicago, Feb. 6. 
Havens, Raymond—Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5; 
Portland, Me., Feb. 7: Fall River, Mass., Feb. 
15: Amherst, Mass., Feb. 17. 
Hempel, Frieda—Worcester, Mass., Feb. 12; 
Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 14; Wilkes-Barre, 
., Feb. 18. 
ts Mrs. Edith—Stillwater, Okla., Feb. 
4: Durant, Okla., Feb. 6; McAlester, Okla., 
Feb. 7; Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 8. 
Hills, Charlotte Willlams—Boston, Feb. 7, 
end, Havrah—New York, Feb. 4, 7; 
n, Feb. 8. 
pa ne Ry ll Mme.—Boston, Feb. 17. 
Hutchinson, Elizabeth Parks—New York, 
Feb. 4. 6: Hackensack, N. J., Feb. 11. 


Jacobinoff, Sascha—New York (olian 
ll), Feb. 16. i" 
ag Rudolph — New York (®olian 


Hall). Feb. 6. : 
eae Mischa—Cincinnati, Feb. 8, 9. 
Littlefield, Laura—Concord, N. H. (Ora 
io Soc.), Feb. 7. 

oe Beatrice—Brooklyn, Feb. 4; Cleve- 

land, Feb. 13. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Lawrence, Kan., 
Feb. 4: Parsons, Kan., Feb. 6; Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 13. 

Maazel, Marvine—Pittsburg. Kan., Feb. 4; 
Tulsa. Okla., Feb. 7; Dallas, Tex., Feb. 18. 

Martin, Frederic—Boston, Feb. 17. 

McMillan, Florence—Philadelphia, Feb. 4: 
Terre Haute, Feb. 14; Sioux City, Feb. 18. 

Menth, Herma—Rock Hill, S. C., Feb. 15; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 17. : 


Mero, Yolanda—New York (£olian Hall), 
Reed—Montclair, 


Feb. 11. 
Miller, N. J., Feb. 9; 

Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 11. 

Mukle, May—New York, Feb. 10, 13. 

Murphy, Lambert—Reno, Nev., Feb. 13; 
Boston, Feb. 17 

Namara, Mme.—Los Angeles, Feb. 4. 
at John—New York (olian Hall), 

eb. 8. 

Richardson, Martin—Chariton, Ia., Feb. 4; 
Keokuk, la., Feb. 6; Springfield, Ill., Matinee; 
Lincoln, Ill., Feb. 7; Peoria, Ill., Feb. 8; Car- 
rollton, Mo., Feb. 9. 

Roberts, Emma—New York City (New York 
Symphony Orchestra), Feb. 6, 15; Erie, Pa., 
Feb. 18. 

Sala, Antonio—Stillwater, Okla., Feb. 4; 
Durant, Okla., Feb. 6; McAlester, Okla., Feb. 
7; Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 8. 

Salvi, Alberto—Chariton, Ia., Feb. 4; Keo- 
kuk, la., Feb. 6; Springfield, Ill., Matinee; 
Lincoln, Ill., Feb. 7; Peoria, lll., Feb. 8; Car- 
rolton, Mo., Feb. 9. 

Sapin, Caro—Malden, Mass., Feb. 18. 
= Betsy Lane — New Rochelle, 

eb. 8. 

Spencer, Eleanor—Philadelphia, Feb. 4. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Jacksonville, Fla., 
Feb. 4; Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 6; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Feb. 8; New York, Feb. 10, 12; Spring- 
field, O., Feb. 15; Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 18. 

Stillings, Kemp—New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 18. 

Wadler, Mayo—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Feb. 15. 

“_ Relnald—San Francisco, Feb. 
Whipp, Hartridge—New York Feb. 14. 
Wilcox, Blossom J. — Nashville, Tenn., 

Feb. 8. 

Willeke, Willlam—Boston, Feb. 11; Chicago, 
Feb. 15, 16; Erie, Pa., Feb. 18. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Plymouth, Mass., 
Feb. 16. 

Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle—New York, 
Feb. 14 (Acolian Hall). 

Witherspoon, Herbert—New York, Feb. 14 
(A£olian Hall). 


Ensembles 


- ee Muslicale—New York (Biltmore), 
eb. ; 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 14. 

Bostonia Sextette Club—South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Feb. 4 to 11; Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Feb. 11 to 18. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Feb. 5, 8, 9; Milwaukee, Feb. 18. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Feb. 8, 9. 

Duncan Pupils and Barrere Lutle Sym- 
phony—New York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 8. 
ee and Haydn Soclety—Boston, Feb. 


Humanitarian Cult Concert— New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 4. 
ws Quartet—New York (£olian Hall), 

eb. 5. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Feb. 5. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — Los 
Angeles, Cal... Feb. 4, 5; Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Feb 6: San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 7. 8: Oak- 
land, Cal., Feb. 9; San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 
10; Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 11; Logan, Utah, Feb. 
13; Salt Lake City, Feb. 14, 15: Grand Junc- 
tion, Col., Feb. 17: Colorado Springs, Feb. 
18; Denver, Col., Feb. 19. 

New York Chamber Muslc Soclety—New 
York, Feh. 8, 16. 

New York Evening Mall 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 6. 

Paullst Choristers of Chicago—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 11. 

Phiiharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 7. 8, 9. 

Sinshelmer Quartet—New York, Feb. 17. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Feb. 8. 9. 10. 15. 16, 17. 

Symphony Societv of New York—New York 
(Carnegie Hall). Feb. 6: New York (Aolian 
Hall), Feb. 16, 17. 


Concert—New 


< 





BAUER AROUSES DELIGHT 
IN SALT LAKE RECITAL 


Pianist Plays in Impressive Fashion— 
New Music School Opened—Tab- 
ernacle Choir in Concert 


. SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Jan. 17.—One 
of the finest concerts ever given in Salt 
Lake took place on the evening of Jan. 
14, when Harold Bauer presented a 
splendid program. Greeted by an audi- 
ence of some 1200 gathered in the great 
Tabernacle, the pianist was received 
with great enthusiasm. The program 
opened with Beethoven’s Sonata in C, 
interpreted with faultless execution and 
a wealth of coloring. In sharp contrast 
was the following “Scenes from Child- 
hood” by Schumann. Of the next four 
numbers Mr. Bauer scored his greatest 
triumph in Alkan’s “Le Vent.” The 
program closed with a masterly rendi- 
tion of two Liszt numbers, Etude in D 
Flat and Rhapsody, No. 13. The artist 
was recalled many times and gave ex- 
tras. 

Announcement was recently made of 
a new Institute of Music being conducted 
at the First Congregational Church par- 
lors, beginning Jan. 14. The faculty in- 
cludes Mrs. Margaret Dodge Warner, 
vocal; Rosina Bauer, ’cello; Mrs. J. A. 
Ferarro and _ Becky Almond, piano; 
Rudolph Wohlmuth, violin; Philip Bans- 
bach, organ and harmony. The school 
of music is under the local management 
of Fred C. Graham, with Lyall Edding- 
ton as secretary. A feature of the insti- 
tute will be the Sunday night musicales, 
given by the faculty and students, which 
will be free to the public. Other features 
will be an orchestra and a class in “Mu- 
sic Appreciation” and melody writing. | 

Last evening the Tabernacle Choir, 
with assisting artists, gave a concert in 
honor of the delegates to the National 
Live Stock and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, who are guests of Salt Lake City 


this week. The choir was heard in “The 
Almighty,” by Schubert; “Challenge of 
Thor,” by Elgar, and a group of three 
shorter numbers, all sung_ splendidly 
under the able direction of Prof. A. C. 
Lund. Prof. John J. McClellan, at the 
great organ; Florence Jepperson, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Francisca Parkinson, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Charles Archibald, 
flautist, were the assisting artists and 
lent much to the artistic value of the 
program. The event was a genuine mu- 
sical treat. Z. A. S. 





Emma Roberts Soloist Four Times This 
Month with Damrosch Forces 


Emma Roberts will make four appear- 
ances in New York City as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra 
during the month of February. On Feb. 
1 she is singing at the Young People’s 
concert at Carnegie Hall. The follow- 
ing afternoon she appears in the regu- 
lar subscription series in A®olian Hall. 
Miss Roberts will also take part in the 

erformances of the Greek plays which 

argaret Anglin is giving in conjunc- 
tion with the New York Symphony, the 
first to be that of the “Elektra” of 
Sophocles, to be performed at Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 6. 


Lillian Eubank to Sing Leading Réles 
with Bracale in Cuba 


Lillian Eubank sailed ‘for Havana last 
Saturday, and Feb. 1 will begin a four- 
teen weeks’ engagement as_ leading 
mezzo-soprano with the Bracale Opera 
Company. She will make her début as 
Amneris in “Aida” and will sing leading 
roles in “Gioconda,” “Fay orita,” “Trova- 
tore, “Samson et Dalila” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 








Antonio Di Genova, who is serving a 
twelve-year term in Sing Sing and while 
there occupying the position of band- 
master of the prison band, was released 
on a commutation of sentence on Jan. 25. 
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Recent engagements and activities of 
Sergei Klibansky’s pupils are as follows: 

Frances East, who won success at a 
concert of the Community Chorus in East 
Fifth Street, on Jan. 17, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Church of the 
Redeemer in Paterson, N. J. Clara 
Dewal has been substituting at the South 
Reform Church in Brooklyn. Elinor 
Ward sang with success at a concert of 
the Cecilian Club in Freehold, N. J., on 
Jan. 10. Celia Rine, Charlotte Hamilton 
and Forrest Rundell are engaged for a 
concert at the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
Lotta Madden and Helen Weiller sang 
at a musicale given by the composer, 
Hambler, on Jan. 26. Florence McDon- 
ough sang at St. Luke’s’ Episcopal 
Church in Cambridge, N. Y. Stassio 
Berini sang at a musicale at the home 
of Mrs. Zobel Isaacs. 

Mr. Klibansky gave another pupils’ 
recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on Jan. 31, when the following appeared: 
Felice de Gregorio, Stassio Berini, Val- 
eska Wagner and Mrs. T. W. Harvey. 

* 


Maud Douglas Tweedy, soprano, gave 
a recital in Brooklyn on Jan. 11. Miss 
Tweedy, aside from being identified as 
an assisting teacher to Adelaide 
Gescheidt, the exponent of Miller Vocal 
Art-Science, and with whom she is study- 
ing, is active in professional work as 
well. The soprano’s work was warmly 
admired by her recital audience. 

a * 

A program comprising many standard 
piano works was played by talented pu- 
pils of the Granberry Piano School in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Jan. 
12. Those who earned credit for them- 
selves and their respective teachers were 
the Misses Baker, Boyd, Jalkut, Trainor, 
van Deventer, Eugene Finn, Richard 
Hamilton, Natalie Finn, Romaine Bris- 
tow, Doris Driggs, Robert Munier, Ruth 
Schweer, Zephar Samoiloff, Marion 
Stone, Nancy Watson, Archie Watson, 
Janet Williams and Maude Henderson. 
Some attractive features of the recital 
were Grieg’s Sonata for Violin and Pi- 


ano, played by Marie Hvoslef, pianist, 
and Alice Ives, violinist, and Weber’s 
“Concertant for Piano and Clarinet” 
given by Elso Foerster, pianist, and Wil- 
liam Foerster, clarinetist. 

Mary Biair Williams gave a remark- 
able performance of sight transposition, 
in various keys requested by the audi- 
ence, of Wolfahrt’s G@ Major Etude and 
Lyne’s “Hunting Song.” 


x > & 


; Iva Belle Squires, pupil of Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley, sang the songs and told 
stories of the American Indians before 
an appreciative audience at the Cameo 
Club meeting in Mehlin Hall recently. 
She also gave an Indian sketch at Sai- 
lors’ Institute the same week. Two other 
pupils, Alice Campbell, contralto, and 
Lillian Morlang, soprano, also sang bal- 
lads and patriotic songs. Miss Morlang 
was the soloist at the Community Chorus 
meeting in Morris High School, arousing 
great enthusiasm. Jennie Jackson-Hill 
recently filled a return engagement with 
the Yonkers String Quartet. 

* * * 


The thirty-fifth sonata and quartet 
recital by pupils of the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music was given Jan. 18 
before an appreciative audience. An in- 
teresting program of works by Beetho- 
ven, Nardini and Mozart was admirably 
interpreted by Anastasia Nugent, Alice 
R. Clausen, Margaret Spotz, pianists; 
Regina Dufft, Emma E. Smith, Juvier 
Cugat, Morris Rashinsky, violinists, and 
C’Zelma Crosby, ’cellist. 

A students’ recital was given in the 
same institution on Jan. 25. Many prom- 
ising soloists were heard in well chosen 
works, receiving deserving applause. 
Those participating were Esther Eber- 
stadt, Elizabeth Kane, Emma Gill, Alice 
R. Clausen, Mildred Pyke, Lois Rogers, 
Gertrude K. Healy, Alice R. Clausen, 
May Bingham, Madeline Giller and 
David William Johnson, pianists; Ros- 
etta Morganstern, Grace McManus, Mil- 
dred Deats, vocalists, and Juvier Cugat, 
violinist. 





MISS HEYMAN IN RECITAL 


Pianist Plays with Polished Art at Home 
of New York Composer 


Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, was 
heard in recital at the residence of the 
composer, Mrs. Frederick Trevor Hill, 
on the evening of Jan. 25. Miss Hey- 
man’s program included a group of 
pieces by Raff, Daquin, Bach and Cho- 
pin, the Liszt Sonata’ and numbers by 
Arensky, Scriabine, Grovlez and Liszt. 

Of the first group, Daquin’s “Le Cou- 
cou” was the most effective. The Liszt 
sonata was beautifully played and the 
cantabile passage delivered with real 
singing tone. The other Liszt numbers 
were less well done, the “Venetian Gon- 
doliera” from the suite, “Années du 
Pélerinage” being taken at such a rapid 
tempo as to rob it utterly of local color. 
The Scriabine preludes were exquisite, 
however, both in tone and interpreta- 
tion. It is in music like this that Miss 
Heyman is at her best. 

As a whole, the pianist’s playing is of 
a high order. Her tone is large, yet 
agreeable; her technique is impeccable, 
the vertiginous Liszt runs being deliv- 
ered with absolute clarity, and difficult 
octave passages here and there unusually 
accurate. Miss Heyman should be heard 
more frequently by the general public. 

At the conclusion of the program, in 
response to general request, Ruby Trix 
sang a group of songs by Miss Heyman, 
exhibiting a very beautiful contralto 
voice and an unusually ay a 











Percy Harrison 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, Jan. 5.—Percy 


Harrison, the well-known concert di- 
rector, died at his residence, Wake Green 
Road, Mosely, on Christmas Day. Mr. 
Harrison”~ was born at Buckingham, 
March 12, 1846, and was the nephew of 


Thomas Harrison, the music seller, with 
whom he was associated in business for 
several years. He was educated in the 
public schools of Birmingham and in 
1870 organized the Harrison Concerts, 
which brought many famous artists to 
provincial England until they were dis- 
continued in 1915 on account of the war. 
Mr. Harrison was among the first to rec- 
ognize the ability of Tetrazzini and un- 
der his management she made several 
concert tours in England. 


Marshall N. Cobb 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MaAss.—Marshall 
N. Cobb, 82, died at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Hughes, Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 18, after a brief illness. He was 
born in Cummington and was greatly in- 
terested in music all his life. He organ- 
ized the once-famous musical association 
in Battle Creek, Mich., and was organ- 
ist of the Independent Congregational 
Church of Battle Creek for several years. 
He spent his summers in Cummington 
and his winters in Philadelphia. He was 
ee of his family and was never mar- 
ried. 


J. W. Parson Price 


J. W. Parson Price, a_ well-known 
teacher of singing and a pupil of Manuel 
Garcia, died at his home at Richmond 
Hill, L. I., on Jan. 24, after a lingering 
illness. Mr. Price, who was in his sev- 
enty-ninth year, was born in Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales, and was a graduate of 
Bangor College. He sang with success 
in Wales and England, coming to the 
United States in 1877. Besides teach- 
ing, Mr. Price composed a number of 
songs, anthems and glees, which are 
widely sung. He is survived by a widow 
and one daughter, the latter Mrs. Vernon 
Williams. 


Mme. Marie Erba Giovannini 


Mme. Marie Erba Giovannini, composer 
and teacher of music, died last week at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
after being ill for three months. Mme. 
Giovannini was born in Intra, Italy, Feb. 
11, 1839. At the age of fourteen she 
played at a concert in Nice, where *she 
became the pupil of Liszt. She came to 


.America in 1860 and made concert tours 


for years. For twelve years she was 
teacher of music at Rye Seminary, Rye, 
N. Y. She lived at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Virgiles Giovannini. 
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CALIFORNIA’S WORK ~ 


HEARD BY 10,000 


Municipal Orchestra of 
Francisco Introduces W. J. 
McCoy’s “ Egypt” 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 21. -— ‘A _ con- 
cert at the Auditorium on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 17, by the Municipal Or- 
chestra brought out over 10,000 persons. 
The program, arranged by Frederick G. 
Schiller, was of special interest inas- 
much as it featured several excerpts 
from the opera “Egypt,” a new work 
by W. J. McCoy of this city. Mrs. 
Catherine Retallic, daughter of the com- 
poser, sang the part of Cleopatra and 
Charles Bulotti that of Marc Antony. 
The duet from the second act was beau- 
tifully sung to the accompaniment of 
the orchestra, while in the organ loft a 
distant chorus was sung by a double 
quartet, consisting of Evelyn Arbogast, 
Barbara Miller, Mrs. Vernon Frank- 
lin, Blanche Kummer, Maurice Anger. 
H. Draper, Carl Volker. and Fred An- 
derson, with Walace Sabin at the organ. 
The “Prayer to Isis” was sung with ten- 
derness and feeling by Mrs. Retallic, 
while the “Drinking Song” by Mr. 
Bulotti was a genuine delight. 

Other numbers on the program were 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai; 
two numbers from “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
Grieg; “Shepherd’s Dance,” German; 
Valse “Parla,” Arditi; “Ghost Dance of 





San 


the Zuni Indians.” Troyer, arranged for, 


the orchestra in a most realistic way by 
Mr. Schiller. 


The concert closed with several songs 


by the audience, led by Austin Sperry. 
Community Singing is becoming so pop- 
ular that it forms a part of many of 
the programs. 

Mme. M. E. Vincent and Arthur Con- 
radi presented Ida Von Weick, soprano, 
and Olga Weghofer and Janet Bost- 
wick, violinists, in an interesting recital 
on Jan. 18. Mrs. Hazel Boyd Hunter 
and Dorris Donnan were the accompan- 
ists. Good work was shown by the 
young musicians. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra last week gave as its special offer- 
ing Debussy’s “La Mer.” The orchestra 
was augmented. Other offerings were 


Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
Chabrier’s Espana. 
The organ recital by Edwin H. 


Lemare at the Auditorium on Sunday 
afternoon 
music of the Allied Nations and was 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience. 
The feature offering was a choral song 
and fugue by Samuel Sebastian Wesley. 
E. M. B. 





Professor Auer Scheduled to Arrive in 
America Early This Month 


Jaroslav Siskovsky of the Army Band 
at Fort Slocum, N. Y., has received a 
letter from Prof. Leopold Auer, in which 
the famous violin pedagogue states that, 
owing to the unsettled conditions in 
Russia, he will not return there this year, 
but will come to America instead. Pro- 
fessor Auer made reservation to leave 
Norway the latter part of January, ex- 
pecting to arrive in America during the 
first half of February. 





Metropolitan Chorus Knitting 


The Chorus of the Metropolitan has 
knitted a great number of articles for 
war sufferers. Last week Mr. Caruso, 
representing the committee of donors, in- 
cluding the leading singers, inspected 
the work. He saw sixty sweaters, nine 
scarfs and 100 pairs of socks, all neatly 
packed ready to be sent to the Italian 
Red Cross. 


r 


Christine Schutz to Make Spring Tour 
with Minneapolis Orchestra 


Christine Schutz, young American 
contralto, has been booked by Haensel & 
Jones for the annual spring tour of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


included numbers from, the - 














MARIA BARRIENTOS RETURNS 
TO METROPOLITAN AS “GILDA” 














© Mishkin 


Maria Barrientos, Coloratura Soprano, Who Made Her Reappearance at the Metro- 
politan This Week 


ARIA BARRIENTOS,. coloratura 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company returns this week in a perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto” with Lazaro and 


Mardones in the other leading réles. This 
will mark the beginning of the third sea- 
son in America opera of the Spanish 
diva. 

At the South American, capital, Bu- 
enos Ayres, where she again celebrated 
her triumphs last summer, that season 
was merely a repetition of her former 


successes. After that, she left for her 


own Spain, accompanied by her mother 
and her inseparable companion, her son, 


Georges. In Spain she sang at some of 
the leading opera houses; made her an- 
nual trip to Paris to replenish her ward- 
robe—for Madame is most particular 
about this important part of a prima 
donna’s life—and then she returned to 
Barcelona to rest before returning to 
America. She will later appear in con- 
certs, under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau. 





Edgar Schofield Engaged for Worcester 
and Evanston Festivals 


Edgar Schofield, the New York bass- 
baritone, has won the distinction of be- 
ing engaged for two of the most impor- 
tant festivals in America. In May he 
will sing the bass part in Elgar’s “Car- 
actacus” on the opening night of the 
North Shore Festival in Evanston, IIl., 
which is practically a Chicago event, as 
it draws largely from the latter city. He 
will also sing in Chadwick’s “Judith” at 
the Worcester (Mass.) Festival in 
October. 





La Bonté Scores in San Francisco 
[By telegraph to Musical AMERICA] 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 28. — Henri 
La Bonté made his California début yes- 
terday, creating a profound impression. 
Local critics hail him as a lyric tenor 
with dramatic quality and power, having 


unusual interpretative ability, and pre- 
dict a great future for-him. His recital 
was accorded the distinction of being 
the most interesting given in San Fran- 
cisco in a long time. 





WILD WELCOME FOR 
ROSEN IN RECITAL 


Youthful Violinist Makes His First 
Appearance Alone in 
Carnegie Hall 





Max Rosen, Violinist. Recital, Carnegie 


Hall, Monday Evening, Jan. 21. 
Organist, Frank L. Sealy. Accompan- 
ist, Richard Epstein. The Program: 


Chaconne, Vitali, Frank L. Sealy at the 
organ, Concerto, Dvorak; F Major Ro- 
manze, Beethoven; “Chorus of Derv- 
ishes,” Beethoven-Auer; Turkish March, 
Beethoven-Auer; “Alte Weise,” Sinding; 
Polonaise Brilliance, Wieniawski. 


There remains but little to add to the 
record concerning the lad Rosen; his dé- 
but with the Philharmonic a couple of 
weeks ago introduced him as a worthy 
candidate for a place in the hierarchy of 
violin masters; his first appearance in re- 
cital establishes him as a strongly indi- 
vidual player of large promise and con- 
siderable accomplishment. 

Perhaps the most noticeable and sig- 
nificant point of the youth’s playing on 
this occasion was the unequality of his 
performance, technically and interpretat- 
ively. Some moments he played with as- 
tonishing breadth and purity, as in the 
Vitali number; again the intonation 
would waver and the beat lag. It was 
whispered abroad freely that he was 
handicapped by an unfamiliar and over- 
large instrument and one is inclined to 
accept the condoning explanation. 

Rosen is a painter rather than a pres- 
tidigitateur, relying more on his emo- 
tional instinct and coloring powers than 
on any surpassing virtuosity. His im- 
petuosity made Richard Epstein perform 
deeds of valor in following, and the next 
moment the soloist would docilely follow 
the pianist. This unequality of perform- 
ance gives one the impression that he is 
an embryo virtuoso of the emotional 
type, if it is possible to classify a young 
artist yet in the transitional period. 

The effect of his playing upon the au- 
dience apparently justified this belief. No 
artist could wish for a more clamorous 
welcome, a more tumultuous applause. 

m E 





Fire Destroys Studios of Many Sioux 
City Musicians 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa, Jan. 19-—A fire 
which destroyed completely the David- 
son Auto Block was disastrous to a num- 
ber of Sioux City musicians who had 
studios in this building. Probably the 
musicians suffered more than any other 
of the tenants of the building by the 
fire. In addition to losing their quar- 
ters these teachers lost valuable books, 
music and instruments. Many of them 
lost practically their complete music 
library. Among the musicians who suf- 
fered from the fire are O. A. Morse, 
piano teacher; Albert Morgan, piano 
teacher; Mrs. Sara Flackshaar, voice; 
Chas. Templeman, guitar and mandolin; 
Mrs. Catherine Smith, Mrs. Ethel Jame- 
son Booth, Frederick Wick, Miss Hadel 
Von Hatten and Mrs, Stella Lincoln. 
The Morningside Conservatory also had 
its downtown studios in the building. 

PF. BE. P. 
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Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos | 


Manufactured by . 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





PIANOS 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos | 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WEAVER PIANOS wesver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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